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Fern S 


N chedicacers Bd dari the Ho- 
nourable Commiſſioners of the An- 
nexed Eſtates, dated 2 1ſt July 1777, I 
ſer out the zoth of the ſaid month, and ſur- 
veyed à part of Selkirkſhire, the ſtewartry 
of Kirkeudbright, the ſhires of Galloway 
and Air, and part of Dunbartonſhire. I found 
with pleaſure a variety of improvements 
carrying on in this extenſive circuit, which 
have been prompted by a greater variety 
Vor. III. A of 


go FU 8 B AND R V. 
8 Anfbel curd aka ariſe, than I | 


faw in any other of my Surveys ; which, 

by different ways of application, will add 

new knowledge to the general ſyſtem of 

'\ huſhandry. The fallowjng Report with 

. reſpect to theſe, and other particulars, is 

bumbly ſubmitted to the Honourable 
Board, IST 


| i. 
4 


SELKIRKSHIRE. 


pray 


HIS is a chequered country, of muir 
and dale, hill and moſs, The dale, or 
tow grounds, bear nqproportian to the reſt. 
The arable land, which is of no great ex- 
tent, is ofiybin the natural poſſeſſion of 
the proprietors. Stock and ſtore farms are 
occupied by tenants of conſiderable note in 
their line; and r both received "= 
. leſſons. 

To proceed to pellen Mr Seot 15 
Gala deſerves the firſt place, by a happy 
diſpoſition to encourage his tenants, and 
by his /n example to lead them on gra- 
dually to every branch of improvement. 
Nor does he confine his zeal to his own 
| eſtate, 


> 
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_ eſtate, being an eus t to gromote improvs- 
ments all around; him, The ſoil of his 


farm is generally light and ſharp; hut not 
retentive of moiſture. The ſpots that are 
naturally moiſt, or are rendered ſo by wa- 


ter falling from higher grounds, are pro- 


perly drained, either by covered drains, or 
open conveyances. His outward: fences 
are of ſtone, five feet high, including the 


coping; the under half ſolid ſtone, the 


upper half built in the form of the Gallo- 
way ſnap-dike; a fence that deſies any 
four-footed animal, and yet it is built for 
eight-pence per rood. The diviſions are 
by ſunk: fences, neatly, lined. with ſtone. 
What facilitates the defences deſerihed, 
and, at the ſame time, improves the land, 
is, that the ſtones are found on the ground; 


the larger employed for fences, and the 


leſſer for drains under ground. The 


pooreſt and higheſt ſpots are occupied by 


trees, about which Mr Scot is not a little 
induſtrious; fir chiefly, which is the pro- 
per plant for ſuch grounds. In a country, 
far from coal, and bare of wood, no ar- 
ucle of improvement is more profitable 
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buſhel of rye-graſs per acre. White and 
yellow clover grow naturally, without the 
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chit” the pluntitg of BB the bereft” of 
which reaches even the loweſt people. 
"Graſs is the chief aim of his huſbandry. 
He prepares his light arp ſoil for it by 
turnip” and potatoes in drills, dunged in 
the rows, and both horſe and hand- hoed. 
His returns, in general, are proportioned 
to his induſtry. Barley ſucceeds upon one 
futrow, immediately before the ſeed is 
ſowed. Ten pecks, Linlithgow meaſure, 
to an Engliſh acre, produce ſomewhat a- 
bove fix bolls. With the barley are ſowed 
twenty pounds of red clover, and one 


neceſſity of ſowing” the ſeed. Twenty 


pounds red clover, on an Engliſh acre, ſe- 


cure two good crops of hay, with plenty 


of paſture after each crop. The hay, alſo, 
is of a better quality; becauſe, when red 
clover is fown thin, it goes more to wood, 
and is leſs palatable. It is true, indeed, 


that, when the ſoil is pulveriſed in perfec- 


tion, and accurately rolled, two thirds of 
twenty pounds may be ſufficient j but, as 


culture is feldom open; it is perhaps a 
ſafer 


6 
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ſafer way to add eee ſed, tr 
Ing donned 


Mr Scot is accurate 3 ä 
. his obſervations to be relied on. 


That potatoes are not a robbing crop, but 
rather an enricher of the ſoil, he proves 


from the following experiment. The one 
half of a large field, carefully dreſſed and 
dunged, cropped with turnip, and the other 
half with potatoes. The following crop 
was barley, with graſs ſeeds. The potatoe 
half carried the beſt barley, and was the 
ſooneſt ripe: Not only ſo, but the hay 
taken the two following years gave the 


weightieſt crops.. An experiment he made 


with ſhell-marl deſerves alſo peculiar. at- 
tention. Upon a field, the half in paſture, 
the other half in tilth, equal quantities of 


 thell-marl were laid. On the part in pa- 
ſture it was ſpread on the graſs, and lay 
ſo a year. What was laid on the other 


Part was mixed with the foil, by a fingle 


ploughing and harrowing : And, though 


ſome years have elapſed, the part marled 
on the ſward ſhows. far the beſt in graſs, 


and appears to be the beſt reliſhed by the 


cattle, Upon after reflection, this experi- 
| ment 
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ment is not altogether fatisfactory. With 
out going into other particulars, a deep 
furrow would bury the marl, and leave 
little on the ſurface for vegetation. This 
probably has been the caſe. The effect of 
ſhell- marl, clay-marl, and lime; depends 
greatly on their intimate mixture with the 
ſoil ; and there can be no means for an 
intimate mixture more effectual than ſu- 
perficial ploughing and harrowing. The 
advantage of ſpreading lime or ſhell-marl 
on the ſward is, that it is waſhed in gra- 
dually among the roots of the plants, and 
not apt to be buried; and, at the ſame 

time, there is no crop loſt. | That method, 
| however, cannot exceed the other, provi- 
ded only that care be taken to 1 the 
manure near the ſurface. - 

The turnip is applied for- feeding lheop 
and young ſtock. The potatoes are found 
excellent food for working horſes ; half a - 
- peck to each for one feed, raw, but well 
waſhed. When at any time the horſes ate 
bard wrought, a ſmall feed of oats is given 
them in the morning, and potatoes in the 
evening. To ſave oats, in a country where 

oat-meal 


L 
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Mr Scot has ener wheat, after " 
mot careful preparation, but nüt el 
ceſs; and, what is ſtill worſe,” the land is 
greatly hurt by it. It is certainly impru- 
dent to attempt wheat on ſo light a ſoil, 
and in a Fry” climate, WE ſevere 1 


in the ſpring. 


His method of e is finely a- 
dapted to the ſoil and climate, After cut- 
ting a crop of graſs two years for hay, or 
eating green in the houſe, and the foggage 


paſtured, a crop of oats is taken, with a 
fingle furrow; then turnip and potatoes, 


with dung; aud the rotation is finiſhed 


With barley and graſs ſeeds, © 


He continues to uſe the Scots plough, 
but of ſo light a make, as to be no ſtreſs 


upon? a pair of horſes in his light ſoil. But 


a man of his underſtanding cannot ſtop 


ſhort : He will ſoon take to the chain- 


plough, which” is fit for all ſoils that are 


not ſtubborn, nor the ſurface rough and | 
unequal, nor much ſtubble | upon it. 


We find here cows of different kinds.; ; 


the Lancalter, the Holderneſs, and a 


mixture of theſe breeds with that of the 
country. The progeny of a Holderneſs 
bull and a country cow are found the beſt, 
bath for bgure and logs though they 
are ſmaller. . 

Mr Scot 3 not neglect Hin e 
ſes, I, ſaw ſeveral neatly, and commodi- 
oufly fitted up, and covered with blue late ; 


a cheap roof, becauſe laſting above all o- 


thers, and requiring little, repair, Mr Scot 
finds his proſit in ſuch houſes, as it gives 


him he choile of tenants; And not one of | 


the. tenants who inhabit ſuch houſes but 
505 found attempting new improvements, 


by fallowing, ſowing turnip, or manuring 


with ſhell-marl. The laſt has been lately 
diſcovered in that eſtate, and is ſo powerful 
A Manure, as neceſſarily to flimulate even 
the dulleſt farmer to beſtir himſelf. * 
lie is attentive, to the breed of his ſheep, 
and uſes rams of Bakewell's kind, but half 
Hlood only. One remove further would 
be better ſuited to that high country; and 
he inſtructs his tenants not to approach 


nearer to Bakewell” s breed. The inhabi- 


tants of the village of Gallaſhiells are in- 


duſtrious manufacturers. A ſort of woollen 
n e 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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cloth made there, termed Galdſbiels gray, 
is in great requeſt; the price from twenty- 
pence to two ſhillings per yard. The 
quantity of woel employed ia that manu- 
facture is ſurpriſing /;/ all produced in the 
neighbourhood. Mr Scot gives every en- 
couragement within the reach of a propri- 
etor/; and, in that reſpect, exerts a true 

patriotic ſpirit, in Which he is aided by 
the truſtees for the manufaQures,, who, 
upon his application, have given premiums 
for improving the ina of woollen 
yarn; Vc. | 


M PLuMMER! of Sunderlandball has 
an extenſive eſtate on the banks of Tweed 
and Ettrick, and extending backwards in- 
to the higher parts of the country. It is 
moſtly of a ſoib capable of high i improve 
ment; and that young gentleman is ex- 
tremely fortunate as to the means of im- 
provement, ſhell-marl being lately diſco- 
vered there in plenty, which anſwers the 
nature of his ſoil: to perfection. Lime is 
alſo within reach. Luckily he has both 
talents and induſtry to make the moſt of 
theſe” advantages. With regard to parti- 
Vor, III. 1 
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a W! He begins his. operations in tlie 
infield ** a thorough fallow, levelling, 
at the ſame time, and ſtraighting his ridges. - 
to the breadth of twelve or fiſteen feet, as 
may beſt agree with the drineſs or moi- 
ſture of the ſoil. Immediately before the 
finiſhing furrow, which is in September, 
twenty-four bolls of lime-ſhells, with 
dung, are laid on an acre. Formerly the 
lime was laid on more early, to give time 
for two ploughings after; but he thinks 


his preſent practiee better. I cannot gueſs y 
for what reaſon, if it be not that the ſoil is 
too looſe, or that, by unſkilful ploughing, ; 
the lime is allowed to ſink too deep. The 22 
firſt crop” after fallow is barley or oats, : 
with  graſs-ſceds, the latter being con- 
Rantly the richer crop. Fificen pounds of i ® 
red clover, and two buſhels of rye-graſs, 8 
are given to an acre. He takes hay for | 
two years; the fecond growth paſtured, P. 
he opens, by one ploughing, for oats. The * 
next crop is potatoe, turnip, or peaſe; the * 
former dunged in the rows with proper A 
hoeing, which is a fine preparation for * 


barley. Where peaſe are choſen to ſuceeed 
the oats, they are raiſed broad caſt with- 
| -.. out 
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out dung. The whole dung js reſerved 
for the ſucceeding crop, which is barley 
with graſs - ſeeds. Mr Plummer is fond of 
this mode, that the graſs · ſeeds ſowed with 
the barley may receive immediate benefit 


: from the dung: I am ſhy to give my o- 
8 pinion againſt the practice of eminent cul- 
h tivators; but, for the lake of thoſe who 
| are young in the art, Mr Plummer wall 
* excuſe me. I am clear for the turnip or 
8 , potatoe crop, as the beſt preparation for 
p barley and graſs- ſeeds, leaving out the 
4 peaſe crop. I give my reaſons. The high 


culture given to the ſoil, for raiſing turnip 
or potatoes, is a better preparation for 
graſs-ſeeds than any ſimple ploughing can 
be after the peaſe crop. In the next 
place, peaſe, upon light ſoil, is a very un- 
certain crop ; and, if they fail, all goes 
wrong. after. And, even ſuppoſing. the 
peaſe to. anſwer expectation, the riſk 18 
great of the barley and graſs-ſeeds, A 
good crop of peaſe keeps the ground open 
and looſe : Frequent ploughing with dung 
will-make it more ſo. And what follows? 
A \droughey ſeaſon will 1 2 the graſs- 

WAY ſeeds, 
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ſeeds, which Oy he moſt n ogg 
all not prevent. | , 
Mr Plummer's rhneda nne of FRG 
Fe is, after ſummer fallow with 
lime or ſhell-marl, firſt,” barley and graſs 
ſeeds; ſecond, bay; third, hay; fourth; oats; 
fifth, turnip, or potatoes with dung, or 
peaſe without dung; ſixth, barley with dung, 
if it ſucceeds to a peaſe crop; ſeventh, hay; 
eighth, hay; ninth, oats, which finiſhes 
the rotation. Lime ſhells coſt forty pence 
per boll, carriage included, an expence 
that requires the lime to be managed to 
the greuteſt advantage. But, happily for 
this part of the country, ſhell-marl is 
found in plenty, and within the reach of 
every farmer, 1 add; with regret,” that 
this young improver continues four hor- 
ſes in his plough. He excuſes himſelf 
from the vaſt quantity of a ſort of bram- 
ble, called the Lady's Garter, that over- 
runs the ground with ſtrong roots as ſoon 
as laid in graſs. But this excuſe is ſcarce 
ſufficient, as the very firſt ſtep of good 
huſbandry- is to clear the ground of all 
weeds and roots. I recommended to him 
the chain-plough made by that eminent 
| \ * _ 


all 


ent 


artiſt Mr Crighton in Canongate, deſeri- 
bed in the Gentleman- farmer, ſuggeſting 
that the phin or feather of the ſock is con- 
trived to cut every root in its way. 

This gentleman is alſo a ſtore farmer. 
He is careful and cautious about impro- 
ving his breed of ſheep, and warmly re- 
commends to his tenants his own practice, 
which is to pick out every year ewe lambs 
of the beſt form and ſize; to graze well, 

and never to overſtock; to change the 
rams frequently, from the breed of the 
country, chooſing thoſe of a proper fize, 


well proportioned, and fully made up in 


the fore quarter and ſhoulder; to ſmear 
lightly with little tar and much butter. 
Mr Plummer has greatly improved his flock 
on his hill farm by obſerving theſe rules; 
and this is believed to be a better method 
for improving ſheep in a high expoſed 
country, than to venture on the fine breed 
procured from England. ' 


Mx Connor of Brownmoor began his 
career of farming with his own eſtate, 
which he has improved very conſiderably, 
and 5 at an e rent. He is now 


going 
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going on to improve the Yair, a conſide- 
rable ſtore farm belonging to the Duke of 
Buccleugh. Mr Curror's long experience 
in farming entitles him to be a leader in 
that art, and his practice therefore deſerves 
the more regard. I begin with his own 
eſtate, containing more than 5o0o acres, 
on a high ground, but flat, and much ex- 
poſed in a ſtormy climate. It is moſtly of 
A black mooriſh ſoil, upon a till bottom, 
and conſequently retentive of moiſture, 
which was not eaſy to remedy. Mr Cur- 
ror began by incloſing the whole with a 
ſubſtantial ſtone fence, to ſecure himſelf | 
againſt depredations. His next care was 
to plant firs in. ſtrips and clumps for ſhel- 
ter and fewel. Wet ſpots were planted 
with willows, which add to the ſhelter, and 
to the variety of colour. The ſubdivi- 
ſions are with hedge and ditch, The 
thorns are well trained, and grow ſurpri- 
ſingly, conſidering the ſoil and ſituation. 
In making the ſubdiviſions, the draining 
the ground by the ditches was a capital 
view; and to drain the ground as much 
as poſſible, drains were made both on the 
ſurface and under it. With a more im- 
gal! R meediate 
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| mediate view to cropping, pairing and 
burning were, uſed at the rate of twenty⸗ 
two ſhillings: per acre, The aſlies were 
ploughed into the ground in the beginning 
of Auguſt, and ridges formed about twelve 
feet broad. In that ſtate the land reſts all 
winter to be mellowed with: froſt. Oats 
are ſowed in ſpring, five. firlots per acre 
producing from eight to ten bolls Linlith- 
gow meaſure, and frequently more than 
twelve. After three crops: of oats, the 
land is. dreſſed, for turnip, which with dung 
is always a great crop, but not got off 
without difficulty, by reaſon of | wetneſs. 
Cattle were fed at the ſtall with the tur- 
nip; which turned to great account. Oats 
or barley are ſown in ſpring with a fingle 
furrow ; but the former are preferred, if 
the ground be dry in time for them. Graſs 
ſeeds are always added, whether to the 
oats or barley; red and white clover, with 
a proportion of ryegraſs. When the field is 
large, and there is not ſufficiency of dung 
for the turnip, the remainder is thorough- 
ly ſummer fallowed, with what new dung 
can be procured; and the next year the 
whole field is ſowed with barley and graſs 
* ſeeds, 


ſeedeg 4 in order that every incloſure _ 
haye-its whole crop of one kind. | 
Ihe ſucceſs of theſe P at⸗ 
tracted the eyes of the neighbourhood. 


The eſtate, but L. 60 of rent when Mr 


Curror began his improvements, was ſet 
to two ſubſtantial tenants for L. 140, the 
leaſe being for nine years. They have a- 


greed for another nine years, at the ſame 
rent, but with the following reſtrictions. 


Firſt, that no ſheep ſhall be kept on the 
farm; a very neceſſary precaution, conſi- 
dering the young hedges, and no fewer 
than forty- five acres of young trees. Se- 
cond, no more but two crops of oats after 
the ground is broke up for graſs; then 
ſummer fallow with dung; then oats with 
graſs ſeeds, to remain in graſs four years, 
By this rotation the ground cannot be 
hurt. | 
I proceed to Mr "PET s improvements 
on his ſtore farms. To improve the qua- 
lity, and increaſe the quantity of food for 
a flock of ſheep, is of no ſlight importance 
in a ſtore farm. Mr Curror's experience 
and ſucceſs in the following improvements 
will recommend them to the public. In 
| . trees 
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every ſtore farm there are to be found 


hollow ſpots filled with water during win- 
ter, and never perfectly dry in ſummer, 


When frozen, they are apt to lame the 


ſheep ; and, in dry weather, the paſture is 
coarſe and rank, and apt to breed diſeaſes, 
Theſe ſpots are carefully dried by ſuper- 
ficial drains, wide at top and narrow at 
bottom ; and, when the ſuperfluous moi- 
ſtute is thus - diſcharged, the graſs that 
{ſprings is ſweet and palatable, Much 
ground and good paſture has Mr Curror 
gained by this operation. A farm, abound- 
ing with heath, he divides into ſeven or 
eight portions, burning one every year. 
This is warranted by him as a valuable 
improvement, Young heath is a feaſt to 
ſheep, and they always thrive where there 
is plenty of it: It is medicinal, and pre- 
vents the rot. If there be a fertile or 
proper ſpot in a whole ſtore farm, it ought 
to be employed firſt in rearing turnip for 
the flock during ſnow, and then for rai- 
ſing a ſtock of hay from graſs ſeeds for 
the ſame purpoſe. Save the foggage till 
lambing-time for the ewes, which are 


then weak. By this means many ewes 
Vor. III. C and 
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and lambs are refcued from death. In or- 
der to ſtock ſparingly, his rule is not to 
exceed one ſheep on an acre. He always 
ſeparates the hogs from the grown up 
ſheep, and allottes a paſture for them; and 
if any are affected by the ſickneſs, they 
are removed from the flock; for the whole 
are apt to catch the diſeaſe. | 

The original ftock on this farm was a 
fmall ſhort kind of ſheep. | By crofling 
the breed with rams from Berwickſkire, 
and re-croſling, the preſent ſtock is ſo 
much improved, that the wool, which is 
of the clothing kind, gives double the 
price of what it did formerly, and the car- 
caſe of the animal a third more. His caſt 
ewes give at Michaelmas from eight to 
nine ſhillings per head. Wedders, with 
the third fleece upon them, give in July 
twelve ſhillings. A fleece of wool gives 
eighteen pence, and ſix or ſeven make a 
ſtone weight. The wool i is carefully waſh. 
ed before it is ſhorn. 

As to ſmearing, the general practice in 
this country is one pint of tar mixed with 
two pounds of butter. This quantity is 
laid upon ſix ſheep, which cannot fail to 
injure 


\ 
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injure the wool greatly, Mr Curror mixes 


double the quantity of butter with a pint- 

of tar, with which he ſalves twelve ſheep. 

And he is clear, from the experience of 
ſeveral years, that, not only is the quality 

of wool improved, but the quantity in- 
creaſed ; beſides, the flock is in better 
order than formerly. He adds, that ſal- 
ving, in the common method of the coun- 
try, is death to a weakly ſheep. The fol- 
lowing experiment is remarkable, and not 
a little inſtructive. Mr Curror ſalved a 
parcel of ſheep with eight pounds of tal- 
low, ſixteen pounds of butter, and four 
pints train- oil, well mixed. The wool 
was good, and in plenty. The ſame ſalve 
was repeated next ſeaſon with the ſame 
ſheep. The wool was leſs in quantity; 
and, to make up a ſtone; two fleeces more 
were requilite chan in the former year. 
The third year, the quantity of the wool 
was till leſs; and the fourth year there 
was ſcarce any left. It was full time to 
ſtop ; and the ſame parcel being now ſal- 
ved with one pint of tar, and ſix pounds 
of butter, the wool gradually increaſed, 
and, in three years, was fully reſtored. 


The 
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The ſheep, too, got into a better habit, and 
more fleſh, - This experiment ſhows that 
tar contributes to the health of the ani- 
mal, becauſe it is probable that a weak or 
ſickly ſheep bears leſs wool. than one in 
health. Mr Curror obſerves, that tal- 
low is unfriendly to wool. j that the woot 
of the ſheep mentioned was much matted, 
and cloſely united toward the end; which 
probably prevented perſpiration, He alſo 
found that train-oil ſpoils the wool, and 
prevents its taking on a good colour. An- 
other practice of Mr Curror, which he has 
found ſucceſsful, both for the quality and 
quantity of wool, is, immediately after 
ſhearing, to rub the ſkin all over with oil 
mixed with warm water. A pennyworth 
of oil is ſufficient for a ſheep. His cure 
for the brakſhaw is logwood boiled in 
ſpring- water till the water has taken on a 
full colour, of which give two gills, mor- | 
ning and evening, to a ſheep. Keep it 
from water, This cure commonly proves 
effectual. | 


Fog 


| 
— 
SELKIRK is a royal borough, in the | 
centre of a wool country. The women are | 
excellent 
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excellent ſpinners, and are fully employed 
by the Engliſh manufacturers of woollen 
cloth; who find their account in it, by ha- 
ving cheir wool ſpun eheaper there than at 
home. No artiele is more beneficial to a 
country than a, flouriſhing manufacture 
that employs many hands. But ſuch is 
the courſe of Providence, that no country 
is ſuffered long to monopolize a manufac- 
ture, By the demand for hands, and in- 
flux of money, wages are raiſed, and peo- 
ple at a diſtance are employed who work 
cheaper. It is by this means that ſpinning 
of wool has made a progreſs from York- 
ſhire, and other parts in England, to Sel- 
kirk, and other towns in che neighbour- 
hood. A ſolid foundation is thus laid for 
attempting ſome woollen manufacture, 
ſuited to the ſtaple of the wool in that 
country; and the time, I hope, is not far 
diſtant, when we thall enjoy a ſhare of that 

profitable manufacture. | 
The late Dr Mercer was the firſt who 
began huſbandry improvements about this 
town. Eighteen years ago I admired his 
incloſures, and ſkilful culture. Turnip, 
barley, and graſs ſeeds, were his favourite 
plan ; 


* 
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plan; and well did he conduct every ope= 
ration. The effects were pleaſing; for 
no where were the crops better. When 
he firſt attempted to improve, want of 
hands was a great obſtruction. He com- 
bined his own intereſt with that of the 
country about him. Many boys and girls, 
wandering about idle, were employed by 
him to weed turnip, and to clear gtaſs- 
grounds of ſtones; and moſt of them be- 
came expert in hoeing turnip. Wages paid 
regularly ſpurred them on to induſtry; 
and he had the ſatisfaction of reſcuing ma- 
ny young perſons from habits of vice and 
_ -14leneſs.: A private gentleman has it thus 
in his power to do much ſervice to his 
native country. A habit of idleneſs is 
100n acquired, and extremely difficult to 
be eradicated, Even children are capable 
of doing ſomething ; and, when once they 
acquire a habit of induſtry, they continue 
in it for life. Hence I infer that the ma- 
nufactures which employ perſons in early 
youth are, of all others, the moſt profitable 

to a nation. 
His incloſures are by ditch and hedges ; 
the ditch lined up with ſtone, The ſtones 
gathered 
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gathered off the.land are ſmall, but flattiſh, 
and ſtand well. The fences have long ago 
been complete, owing to great care, during 
"the firſt five years, in clearing the thorns 
from weeds. Theſe incloſures are let from 
fifty ſhillings to three pounds per acre ; 


and this great improvement has raiſed a ſpi- 


rit for agriculture in the neighbourhood ; 
which, from the diſcovery of ſhell-mar], 
will become more and more vigorous. . 

It gives me peculiar pleaſure to mention 
thoſe who have ſignalized themſelves in 
this art. Mr Fairbairn excels in turnip, 
the reverend Mr Robertſon in cabbage, and 
kail as well as turnip. Bailie Curror and 
Bailie Henderſon have raiſed crops of hay 
this ſeaſon nothing ſhort of 300 ſtone per 
acre. I would mention ſeveral others, 
were I not afraid of being tedious. 

No eſtate in this country has received 
ſo thorough an improvement as that of 
Haining. The ſoil is moſtly wet and ſpun- 
gy, ſome of the fields flat, not a little dif- 
ficult to be drained. The proprietor Mr 
Pringle's firſt object was to purge the land 
of ſuperfluous moiſture, without which 


nothing can be done effeQtually, He has 
tried 
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tried under drains of various forts, truſt» 
ing chiefly to what are done with ſtone 
laid regularly, with a vacuity in the middle, 
for a free paſſage to the water. . Where 
there is deficiency of ſtone, he recom» 
mends above all heath put up in ſmall 
bundles after the head is cut off, and tied 
firm at both ends; and this laſts longer 
under ground than any other bruſhwood. 
Birns is preferred ; that is, heather ſtalks, 
when the branches and tops have been 
burnt off. They make the moſt ſubſtan- 
tial and laſting drain. I mention this for 
the benefit of thoſe who live near heath, 
and are ſcarce of ſtones, 

The next ſtep was, to clear the ground 
of every ſtone that could obſtruct the 
plough ; and theſe were employed in fen 
cing poor land, unfit to bear a thorn- 
hedge. He has made, accordingly, many 
incloſures of both e and all of them 
fencible. 

Summer-fallow came next, on ground 
unfit for turnip, and turnip on the drieſt 
ground. The ridges are formed 15 feet 
broad for grain and graſs-ſeeds. 


His 
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His great encouragement to induſtry is 
ſhell-marl, which he poſſeſſes in- plenty. 
It giyes him the opportunity of a rapid 
improvement, dreſſing with it and dung 
forty or fifty acres in @ year, which are 
laid off with graſs-ſeeds for paſture; and 
then ſet to tenants, who are encouraged 
to take theſe improved grounds at an ad- 
vanced rent, as marl never fails to produce 
plenty of ſweet graſs. Nowhere are to 
be ſeen ſheep; milk-cows, and  fatting 
cattle, in better order, 

Cows of the breed between the Holders 
neſs. kind and the natives are here in per- 
fection, diſtinguiſhed by a fine tapering 
horn, riſing upward; with an eaſy curve, 
a ſmall head and thin neck, ſtraight back, 
and well proportioned in the fore and hind 
quarters. It is well vouched to me, that, 
from one of theſe cows, ſeventeen Scots 
pints of milk have been got in a day, from 
another fourteen; the milk rich, and cream 
in proportion. 

As this country is high, and much ex- 
poſed, Mr Pringle has made many planta- 
tions for ornament, ſhelter, and profit, 


partly in ſtrips, and partly in clumps, 
+ III. D Coal 
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Coal cannot be procured nearer than twen- 
ty miles; which reduces the poor people 
to a few peats and heath for fewel. How 

comfortable to them will it be, to be pro- 


vided with weedings of trees, which ſoon 


will be the cafe? Mr Pringle, the pro- 
prietor, has been extremely buſy in his 
time, having acquired the eſtate not above 
fifteen years ago; and, though bred a 
merchant, and ſucceſsful in that buſineſs, 
has conducted his huſbandry affairs with 
as much {kill and ſagacity as if he had been 

regularly bred to that art. But genius is a 
noble foundation; and I muſt obſerve, that 
a man bred to any branch of buſineſs is ſel- 
dom deficient in any other he undertakes. 


Tuis obſervation is ſtrongly exemplified 
in the agriculture operations of General 
M*Kay upon the farm of Bovohill, plea- 


ſantly ſituated at the junction of the rivers 
Ettrick and Yarrow, © The Duke of Buc- 
cleugh is proprietor. And in every corner” 
of this country a traveller meets with illu- 
ſtrious marks of this young nobleman's 


zeal for improvements. Here we have no 
fewer than 120 acres of hill planted by 
9 him 
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him with fir and other trees. The Gene- 
ral has a fine field to work on, warm and 
ſheltered ; and he has been not a little at- 
tentive to improve theſe advantages, by 
means chiefly of ſhell-marl, which he has 
in the neighbourhood, at a moderate price, 
and has now diſcovered it in his own farm. 
Leſs anxious to make immediate profit, 
than to improve the land, he deals moſtly 
in fertilizing crops, turnip, potatoes, graſs- 
ſeeds. It is needleſs to be particular: It is 
ſufficient to ſay, that he is in the higheſt 
and moſt approved ſtile of huſbandry. 1 
am heartily ſorry to think that we have 
little certainty of retaining this beneficial 
improver. The times are cloudy ; and, if 
we have a war with France, he will reſume 
the ſword, and unyoke the plough. Hap- 
Py is he, however, to be able to ſerve his 
country, with applauſe, in either capacity. 


WILLIAM Scor at Singlie pays L. 500 
Sterling yearly, to the Duke of Buccleugh, 
for this and other farms, chiefly ſtore- farms. 
Part of the Singlie farm is low land, at the 
ſide of the river Ettrick, in which he 
- raiſes alternate crops of corn and hay, the 

12] laſt 
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laſt for food to his ſheep in winter. Hie 
raiſes turnip alſo to feed his milk · cows in 
winter and ſpring, and for his young cattle. 
It was the practice here to make corn of 
every ſpot that was acceſſible to the plough, 
even to the tops of the hills; a ruinous 
practice, not only as the returns ſeldom 
equalled the expence, but alſo as an inter- 
ruption to the ſheep-walk. Mr Scot has 
prudently laid out every ſpot of that kind 
with graſs-ſeeds, never again to be taken 
up, by which he has greatly improved his 
theep-paſture. This, and other articles to 
be by and bye mentioned, have greatly im- 
proved the breed of his ſheep. It. is an a- 
greed fact among his neighbours, that his 
flock is, at an average, eighteen pence per 
head better than eight years ago, when he 
entered into the farm. He prefers the 
ſheep carrying the clothing wool as fitteſt 
for hilly ground. Of the many changes 
of. rams, thoſe from Mr Robſon at Bel- 
ford pleaſe him the moſt. He ſtocks 
lightly ; and, with the firſt fall of ſnow 
that .lies a few days, he gives hay to his 
ſheep, upon this principle, that it is much 
daſier to keep a 9 — — 
ſtore 


8 
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ſtore it after it has loſt fleſh, He lightens 
his paſture, by ſelling in October the oldeſt 
and worſt ewes. By theſe means his ſheep 
are in high reputation. 

Mr Scott was educated in the practice 
of very heavy ſmearing; but his good ſenſe 
prevailed, and he now ſmears very lightly. 
He adheres, however, to tar in a ſmall 
proportion. He thinks that it contributes 
to the health of the animal, as butter does 
to the goodneſs of the wool ; and he gives the 
following experiments for evidence. For 


years paſt, a parcel of ſheep have been kept 


unſmeared, in order to draw the higheſt price 
for the wool. That parcel is conſtantly 
leaner in ſpring than the ſmeared, and long- 
er of taking on fat. The wool, too, loſes 
in quality, becoming coarſer and harſher. 
This effect is extremely remarkable where 
ſheep have been kept unſmeared two ſea- 
ſons running. 

Though ſheep are the ſtaple article in 
this country, Mr Scot does not neglect his 


black cattle, which are a mixture between 
the Holderneſs cow and that originally of 


the country. His ſteers worked in the 
Plough give from eight to nine pounds, 


at, 


w 


- 
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at ſive or fix years old, in ſummer, after 


the ploughing is over. A quey, in her 


firſt calf, at three years old, a ber 


ſeven guineas. | 
The greater part of Mr Scot's 8 impobde- 


ments are new in that part of the country. 


His ſucceſs, it is hoped, will engage others 
to follow, and ſpread improvements wider 
5 and wider in ther. wild Wa. 

3 AMES By: RNET r poſſeſſes the "wu farm 
of; Whitehope, high ground, and many 
hills; a wet ſurface, bearing a coarſe rough 
graſs, with very little heath, which is rec- 

koned a loſs in a ſtore farm. He is {kill- 

ful and active, and his ſheep are eſteemed. 
He diſpoſes of his males when hogs, and 
his ewes at ſix years qld. For a ſcore of 


ſuch ewes, with one to the bak. draves | 


S © ©®* 


in ſpring, "4h — | BE e 11 to L. * 
The ſame number of hogs, unſhorn, draw 
in the month of June L. 8. To improve 
his flock, Mr Burnet goes not to England, 
but procures the beſt rams of his own 
country breed, brought from a diſtance, 
As ſoon, as the ground i is covered three 
: | days 


2 
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days with ſhow, his _ get 4 8 - 
dry food. 

Mr Burnet has gone reſolutely i into the 
reformed method of falving his ſheep; but 
I avoid going into particulars, becauſe his 
practice differs not from what I have more 
than once defcribed already. Proceeding 
by St Mary's Loch, and the Loch of the 
Lows, I converſed with many ftore far- 
mers, among all of whom I found the 
new method of ſmearing adopted. There 
is a ſort of ſheep bred on the banks of 
Megget water. Their wool is very coarſe, 
yet they are in reputation in Yorkſhire, on 
account of thriving wonderfully upon the, 
paſture there. There is always a demand 
for them, and they ſell, by kind, at a high- 
er price than any other ſheep of the ſame 
ſize: 


UPoN a farm belonging to the Earl of 
March, at the head of Megget water, called 
Hinderland, William Anderſon has a fine 
breed of cows, moſtly of the country kind, 
remarkably handſome, though not 8 
They had every appearance of being ex- 
cellent milk cows. I would have given 


any 
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any price for one; but the diſtance was 
too great for a ſingle one. As many in- 
ſtances. are met with of fine cattle, natives 
of Scotland, I cannot ſee why our breed 
ſhould be ſo much neglected, or rather de- 
ſpiſed. It is provoking to ſee gentlemen, 
and even tenants, running to another 
country for a breed, when, by a due ſearch; 


they may find as good at home, and, per- 


haps, better fitted for the climate. 


I wisx to be particular upon Robert 
Laidlaw, tenant of Chapplehope, a very 
young man, extremely induſtrious, and 
well educated by his father in the know- 
ledge of ſheep; but, to avoid repetition, 
I muſt reſtrain my inclination, His ſteers, 
after being wrought in the plough till ſe- 
- ven years of age, frequently draw L. 18 
the pair. SY 


I concLuDE my ſurvey of this county 
with an obſervation, that, however barren 
and comfortleſs it may appear to a haſty 


ſtranger, it contains in its boſom a fund of 


riches that never can be exhauſted while 
men love mutton, and wear broad cloth. 
£7 | Sheep 
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Sheep are this fund of riches, which are 
not only inexhauſtible, but afford the plea- 


| IF proſpect of continually improving in 
S 19 * 


I proceeded by the way of Moffat to 
Dumfries, in order to enter Galloway on 
that ſide, My obſervations on the coun- 
try between Moffat and Dumfries are con- 
tained in the Report of my laft year's Sur- 
vey; and, therefore, the prefent Report. 
{hall be confined to Galloway. 
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HE ſurface. of the ground, in this 
wide extended country, is much va- 


ried; hills and, mountains, ſome bare rocks, 
ſome covered with moſs and heath, and 


here and there, even to the top of many 
hills, a green paſture. Even where the 


paſture, compoſed moſtly of white clover 
and ribbed graſs. Sheep and horned cattle - 


parts, and on the coaſt, the ſoil is capable 
of great improvements. It is in general 
light, lively, gravelly, eaſily wrought by 
plough, and capable of receiving much 
benefit from manure. And nature accor- 
dingly has been attentive to that article ; 
an inexhauſtible ſtore of ſea-ſleech, ſea- 
ſhells, and ſhell-marl, is diſperſed along the 
coaſt, and within the country, ſo that e- 

very 
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very field has acceſs to manure of one fort - 
or other. Lime is brought from White 
haven; water- born at dn eaſy rate, and 
alſo from Ireland. So far tlie proſpect is 
fair. muſt not, however, o mit its difad- 
vantages. The climate is adverſe to grain, 


ſubject to violent ſtorms of wind; and fre- 


quent falls of rain. Hence it appears, that 
this country is naturally adapted for the 
rearing and feeding of horned cattle and 
ſheep. The bent of the people has always 
been to horned cattle; and they totally ne- 
glect ſheep, for what reaſon I cannot un- 
derſtand. Galloway is the country in Scot- 
land the beſt fitted for ſheep. Snow ne- 


ver lies on any part of that long extended 


coaſt; nor are the froſts there ſevere; and 
the country lies nearer the ſun than any 
other part in Scotland. The paſture in 
general is fit for ſheep; eſpecially the 
lower grounds, where the paſture is capa- 
ble of being greatly improved for ſheep 
carrying wool of the fineſt quality. The 
native ſheep are of a ſmall kind, and 
wretchedly managed. According to my 
information, it is a practice with many, 
that, as ſoon as the ewe drops her lamb, 
ü ſhe 
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ſhe is milked twice a day, and the poor 
lamb left to ſhift for itſelf; as it is allow- 
ed to ſuckle only after the mother has 
been milked, both in the morning and at 
night, when I fear the greedy milker leaves 
a very ſcanty pittance for the lamb. The 
lambs are indeed allowed to ſuck in win- 
ter; but this affords them little relief, as 
the mother's milk dries up when the wea- 
ther begins ta be ſevere. Can the heart 
of a barbarian deviſe any thing more cruel 
againſt that poor innocent animal? The 
wonder is, that any of them ſurvives this 
treatment, though they be naturally of a 
hardy conſtitution. The ewes give much 
milk when well fed, and are peculiarly kind 
to their lambs. A farmer in my neigh- 
bourhood, after having made various trials 
for aſcertaining what ſort of ſheep are the 
moſt profitable, declares in favour of a 
parcel of ewes from Galloway. With theſe 
came a wedder, whoſe value did not ex- 
ceed fix ſhillings. In April he was with 
other ſheep put into a field of a middling 
quality for paſture, but not overſtocked, 
About the middle of December he was 
weighed alive, and his value, computed 


by 


! 


\ "wi 
1 


by the rule laid down in the Gentleman 
farmer, amounted to ſeventeen ſhillings 
and ſixpence, and the price he drew from 


the butcher was not much under. This 


was à large profit for a little Galloway 
ſheep. My neighbour obſerved, that, if 
this wedder had been put on his beſt pa- 
ſture, the rule would have anſwered to a 
nicety. He is charmed with that rule, as 
it is of great benefit to farmers by pre- 
venting them from being Wenne by 
the butcher, 

But, as it would appear that the whole 
attention in Galloway is withdrawn from 
the ſheep, and beftowed on the horned 
cattle, the gentlemen, are peculiarly ſkil- 
ful in that animal, and have improved 
the breed to perfection. True Galloways, 
as they are called, ſell by their reputation 
in every market both of England and 
Scotland, and draw the higheſt prices. 
They are preferred by thoſe who are ſkil- 
ful, and bought by the ignorant uÞon repu- 
tation. But people are not ſatisfied even 
with perfection. Several gentlemen are 
attempting to improve the breed ſtill far- 
ther by introdueing bulls from England; 

| a 
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a dangerous attempt to alter or mix the 


breed of cattle that at pᷣreſent are i in poſſeß- 
Len of the higheſt reputation 


Not many years have paſſed aer the 
gentlemen of that country have begun to 


think of improving their eſtates by agri- 
culture; and the progreſs made will beſt 


appear by entering into particulars. I be- 


gin with the eſtate of William Currie of 


Reidbank, merchant in Dumfries, who 


was the firſt, as I am informed, who be- 


gan huſbandry improvements in that coun- 


try. He incloſed with diteh and hedge, 


which, by unremitting care, are now in 
good order. His great fund for improve- 
ment was ſea-ſleech, of which he laid on 
an acre a quantity weighing 100 tons, and 
ſometimes to the extent of 150, a manure 
well adapted to his light ſoil, and very 
efficacious, as it is compoſed of ſea-ſhells, 
powdered by attrition, mixed with the 


| fineſt earth, waſhed down from the high- 


er grounds. Mr Currie's induſtry has 
been rewarded with ſucceſs. His farms 
are now ſet to induſtrious and enterpri- 
ſing tenants. One of them, of 128 acres, 


was rented, about 25 years ago, at L. 24, 
and 
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and is now let to Charles Barry at L. 125. 
By. Mr Currie's death, a few. years ago, 

4 valuable and public ſpirited citizen is 
loſt to the town of Dumfries. 

Lwith ſingular pleaſure Fund an 3 
diſplay of taſte, and knowledge in every. 
branch of improvement carried on by Mr 
Maxwell of Cargen, preſent provoſt of 
Dumfries. His eſtate meaſures above 600 
Scots, acres, beautifully ſituated on the 
banks of the river Nith, and no leſs com- 
modjouſly, as it gives acceſs to lime by 
water-carriage from Whitehaven j in Cum- 
berland; beſides, Dumfries i is at hand, a 
market for whatever is raiſed in the farm. 
I ſhould have firſt mentioned the richeſt 
kind of ſea- ſleech afforded him by the ri 
ver, much more than he can conſume. 
He began with incloſing, as that requires 
time to bring it to perfection. His fields 
are all from ſix to ten acres, with a view 
to paſture, and they are all now. perfectly 
feneible. Every ſpot unfit for the plough 
is planted; and the higher grounds are 
ſheltered with ſtrips of fir, Which are all 
in a thriving condition. | 

Mr 


barley with graſs ſeeds, 
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Mr Maxwell adheres to the following 


plan of cropping, to which he alſo binds 


his tenants. ' Firſt, oats, the ground bes 
ing once ploughed from graſs. Next, fal- 
low with ſleech, and with lime, when rain 
or other accidetits prevent the whole from 
being fleeched. Third yeat wheat. Fourth, 
Fifth and fixth, 
clover-hay, which fitiiſhes the rotation. 
Attention is given to lay fleech on the 
part formerly limed, and lime on the part 


formerly fleeched. There are few plans 


better contrived, both for profit and for 
preſerving the ground in good order, His 


implements of huſbandry are good, and 
he yokes but two horfes in a plough _ 


out a driver. 
I examined carefully FR condition of 


the land in the hands of the tenants. I 


fay it, much to their honour, that they do 


not deviate from the plan above mention- 


ed, and their crops ſucceed accordingly, 
particularly the wheat crop. Till very 


lately, every buſhel of wheat uſed in the 
town of Dumfries was imported from a 


diſtance. They have now the agreeable 


proſpect 


e . we —cT. 
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proſpect of being fully ſupplied from. he 
neighbourhood. CC. 


Not to mention a genzeal acetate 

with a ſpacious. lawn of rich old graſs, Mr 
Maxwell's offices are upon a new plan, 
which is extremely commodious; but, 
without a draught, it is in vain to think of 
deſcribing them. I could not turn my 
eye to any quarter in this part of the coun- 
try without being delighted with cultivated 
fields and rifing plantations. But I muſt 
not ſtop at every improver, which would 
be endleſs, I ſhall only ſhortly. mention, 
that, among theſe, Mr Maxwell ot Ter- 
rachty, and Mr Lawſon of Caſtlehill, are 
eminent. | 

I muſt be more vai with reſpect 
to a farm of yoo acres of the Niddeſdale 
eſtate, poſſeſſed by John Dalyel, at Ter- 
regles, a gentleman of a good family, and 
who is reckoned an excellent farmer. He 
is peculiarly attentive to his ſheep, as well 
as black cattle ; and of the latter he has an 
excellent breed. This gentleman, howe- 
ver, is an example of the difficulty of 
ſtopping at perfection. He will be at- 
tempting to mend his breed by Bakewell's 
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bulls. He has my wiſhes for ſucceſs ; but, 
in the mean time, I doubt much if it wilt 
ſucceed. Here I was witneſy to a very 
barbarous practice that prevails through 
this country, to correct which would be 
more worthy this gentleman's attention 3 
I mean their manner of feeding calves. A 
calf let out to the mother begins to fuck, 
when a ſtrong woman places herſelf at the 
oppoſite ſide of the cow with a ſhort bat- 
ton, She milks, the calf ſucks, and a bat- 
tle enfues. The calf ſtruggles hard to draw 
milk from every teat ; the batton is appli- 
ed, and many ſtrokes given under the bel- 
ly of the cow, In the combat the milk is 
dirtied and ſcattered about. In the mean 
time the cow ſtands ſtock-ſtill, without de- 
claring for either party; and no fewer than 
twenty-four ſuch battles. were fought here 
this morning I viewed the ſtock of ſheep 
with attention, being the firſt I met with 
among the very few where any improve- 
ment has been attempted. There are ſheep 
here of every mixture that can be thought 
of ; but whether ſuch variety, at the ſame 
time, will tend to perfection, muſt be left 


to the diſcovery of time. 


The 
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The improvements on this farm by the 
plough are conducted by Mr Dalyel's el- 
deſt ſon to the greateſt perfection. This 
young gentleman's knowledge in agricul- 
ture is great, and his defire to be uſeful is 
ſtill greater. His peculiar delight i is to in- 
ſtruct young farmers who ſhow any diſ- 


. poſition to do well, Wich reſpect to his 


farm operations, it is ſufficient to ſay, that 


+ 7 


he is eminent in the new mode of huſban- 


dry, which is calculated to make the great- 
eſt profit of the land that. is conſiſtent with 
preſerving it in heart; very different from 
what was formerly practiſed, and ſtill is in 
moſt places, which is, to take all the im- 
mediate profit poſſible, leaving the next 
year to ſhift for itſelf, His turnip, pota- 


toes, cabbage, kail, all in drills, are equal 


to whatever I ſaw in any other farm. Bar- 
ley, with graſs-ſeeds follow, then hay, 
and paſture is the concluſion ; the plan 
being ultimately the rearing horned cattle 
and ſheep. He will be a blefling to this 
country by example as well as precept ; 
and he comes at a ſeaſonable time, as the 
people there are beginning to awake out of 


a long lethargy. - a 
This 
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This young gentleman has an exten- 
ſive genius. It is not confined to agricul- 
türe. He is a mathematician, and an ex- 
His improvements on 
wheel catriages, on the plough, the eller, 


the brake, are conſiderable. 


I could not lip the opportunity of en- 
treating this young man to oblige the pu- 
blic with his obſervations on breeding, 
rearing, and improving black cattle, They 
follow in his own words. 


Mzrnov of Kegrine Cows and 
REARING their PRoDuce, by 
M DALYELL. 


Semper erunt, Grun mutare W malis. 
ee Vid. 


HOUGH breeding 8 has been for 
ſome time a principal branch in our 
ſcheme of huſbandry, yet very little atten- 
tion was given to the choice of either bulls 
or'cows, further than having them moſtly 


of the Galloway ſort, ſmall, and theſe per- 
haps 
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haps got of the trueſt kind; a little better 


keeping than common made the young 
ſtock appear to advantage in -compariſon 
with other people's cattle, which might alſo 
contribute to make us believe that their 
feeding well, and looking in order, was 
owing” to ſuperiority of breed. 

Mr Bakewell's merited fame in the im- 
provement of cattle, excited a reflection 
that had hitherto been ſtrangely neglected, 
or very much abuſed, ſo as greatly to hurt 
the natural breed of this country; for 
which two reaſons may be aſſigned. 

1. Our gentlemen, who formerly took 
up their on cattle to England, were catch- 
ed with the great ſize of their cattle, and 
perhaps thought that increahng the bone 


of ours might make them ftill more va- 


luable; whereas a greater attention in rear- 
ing and feeding their young ſtocks would 
have been much more profitable. 1 
2. As the generality of good feeders are 
not of equal benefit to the dairy, an im- 
provement of this deficiency was attended 
with as bad conſequences as the other, and 
both has in a great meaſure been the cauſe 
of ſo many mixed ſtocks as are to be found 
through 
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through Galloway, which are now eſteem- 
ed better or worſe, as uu have dels or 
more of foreign blood. | | 

As Mr Bakewell's bulls. had god. 1 
reputation, and ſeemed to poſſeſs proper- 
ties that ours generally are deficient in, we 
thought, that, while we made the experi- 
ment of a croſs betwixt the beſt bulls in 
England and our own ſmall cattle, we 
ſhould at the ſame time be able to deter- 
mine whether ſuch mixture was proper, 
or whether we ought n to our own, 
and improve them. 215 

For this purpoſe, two years ago, we got 
down one of Mr Bakewell's bulls, and 
have now two crops of ſtock from him, 
and this year we got another, whoſe make 
is a little different, and we think better; 
ſo that, from the three years product, we 
hope to form ſome idea whether it will be 
proper to continue the croſs any further. 
At preſent the young ſtock look very well; 
but muſt be older before we can judge of 
their ſuperior merit, or their diſadvantage. 
In our method of management, their 1s 
nothing remarkable ; but, as the inquiſitive 


reaps knowledge from erroneous, as well as 
beneficial 
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beneficial practiees, ſo there may be got ei- 

ther negative or poſitive inſtruction, from a 

' ſketch of our manner of feeding and rear- 
ing cattle. | N 


S Ol 

They are put into houſe ſooner or later 
as the weather is good or bad, or as the 
graſs holds out, which is generally from 
the beginning to the middle of November, 
when they are fed upon oat, or barley 
ſtraw, as we may have occaſion to threſh 
them out, though the oat ſtraw is prefer- 
red. They are continued upon this food 
till they calve, when they get boiled barley 
chaff, and the water thereof to drink for 
a day or two; and the ſtraw food is con- 
tinued, except that once a day they get a 
feed of hay, turnips, or cabbages. From 
the middle of March, or firſt of April, 
they get hay and what turnips or cabbages 
can be got, till they are turned out to 
graſs, 

Both turnips and cabbages give the 
milk a bad taſte, and which cannot be a- 


yoided, unleſs given with more care than 
ſuch 
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ſuch a large number Ron el. 
mit of. | | 


ern 


Our calves are kept in the 3 tied 
to ſtakes, getting leave to ſuck their mo- 
thers every morning and evening when 
they are milked, and ſome ſoft hay laid 
before them, which they learn to eat. 
After they are a month old, they are al- 
lowed to go out in the day-time for ex- 
erciſe, When they are turned to paſture, 

they generally have a good one allowed 
them, and near to a convenient place for 
milking the cows. . 

In wiater, if they are houſed, they get 
hay and a few turnips throbgh the day ; 
but, if kept out altogether, they are put 
into a well ſheltered field that has not 
been much eaten through ſummer, when 
a few ſtones of hay, and 30 or 40 ſtones 
of turnips per day, will keep them in very 
good order, except in ſtormy weather or 
ſnow, when they ſhould have their al- 


lowance increaſed, 
Though 
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Though thoſe wintered out of the houſe 
may be in worſe order in the ſpring than 
the others, which ſeldom is the caſe, yet 
they take on much better when the graſs 
riſes; ſo that it would be for the ſake of 
ng only that we 5 would chooſe to houſe 
them. 4 . 

Next ſummer we e give them moderate 
keeping; yet ſuch as puts them up in good 
condition towards winter, when a mid- 
dling paſture, with turnips and ſtraw, will 
keep them in good order. 

The ſecond ſummer they get tolerable 
paſture, and wintered as laſt, upon ſtraw 
and turnips; and, when they fail, we uſual- 
ly give them meadow hay. 

Third year, their ſummer feeding is bet⸗ 
ter than the former, and in winter they get 
plenty of turnips and hay; ſo that, with a 
good winter paſture, they may keep on 
their ſummer's fleſh, and be in order a- 
gainſt ſpring, when they have the beſt 
paſture, to make them fat about Martin- 
mas. 


. 8. 0B S E R- 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


There are two methods of grazing in 
this country; the firſt is to buy ſtock, and 
ſell it either when profit is offered, or to - 
diſpoſe annually a certain ſtock laid in as 
winterings, which is the general method 
in this place; the ſecond is ours, that of 
breeding and rearing our own ſtock till we 
ſell them off fat to the butchers, or to be 
taken to the Engliſh market. 

Where land is very good, and the farm 
ſmall, the firſt may be preferable; but, in a 

large one, and where the land is not e- 
qually good, there are ſeveral advantages 
that recommend the other. 

1. A perſon can improve his ſtock to 

any degree he pleaſes, and make trial of 

any bull he * without hurting his 
breed. 

| f 2. He is leſs in the power of cattle 

dealers; as he will have few to ſell, ſo 

they will be in fine order; whereas, in a 

large ſtock, the variety of good and bad 
will hurt their ſale, it being in no perſon's 
power to get them all complete. 


** 
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3. And two year olds can be kept on 
much coarſer feeding than a ſtock . is 
to be ſold annually... 

4. From their being made all fi for the 
butchers,” there is almoſt two to one of 
ſelling them before a leaner ſtoccæ. 

Such are the reaſons that have indu- 
ced us to take to the breeding; beſides 
the very precarious footing that our cattle 
trade is on at preſent, being moſtly in the 
hands of a parcel of jobbers, who hurt 
themſelves and the country, made us not 
incline to have more dealings with them 
than once a year, when it is our buſineſs 
to have ſuch ſtock as will ſecure to us ſales 
either to the butcher or drover. 

2. Turnips we find to be of very great 
conſequence to our young ſtock, and a 
much better method of uſing them than 
ſtall feeding. With them, they are always 
in good order and hearty, and ſoon take 
on with graſs in ſummer. 

3. Experience has not taught us Whe⸗ 
ther it is better to let our calves ſuck their 
mothers or not. It ſeems of conſequence 
to be known, as the former has ſeveral in- 
conveniencies, the latter none; by it the 

calves. 


/ 
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calves go with their mothers, who 
their milk quietly. The quantity given 
the calves can be determined, and increaſed 
or diminiſhed as ſeems proper. In the o- 
ther way, the calve is entirely at the mercy 
of a perſon who may give too much or 
too little without defign ; though, in this 
country, cuſtom has made them pretty good 
judges, and conſtantly favourable to the 
calves, which a Galloway maſter n 
quarrels. 

In ſhort, it is dovenly and naſty; and, 
_ unleſs that the action of ſuckling aſſiſts 
digeſtion, makes leſs ſerve the calve, or 
makes the cow give milk longer, the o- 
ther is greatly to be preferred. 9 

4. From the experience of thoſe that 
do not let their calves ſuck, there ſeems 
to be little difference betwixt the two and 
three year olds of both, when other Es 
ing has been nearly equal. : 

5. Moſt of our cattle are polled, yet 
many are horned, againſt which moſt of 
our breeders are much prejudiced ; but 
the want of horns, diſtinguiſhing ours from 
other breeds, ſeems the beſt reaſon for ha- 


ving them polled, 
5 6. 


* 
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6. Our bullocks weigh, when fat, from 
38 to 42 ſtone, and our heifers from 34 
to 38; they will have from 4 to 6 ſtone 
of tallow of 24 lib. and their hides weigh 
from three to five ſtone of 16 lib. and we 
can fell them from L. g to L. 11 per piece 
when fat, at four years old. Few of our 
graſs fields will keep a beaſt per acre; but 
ſome will come very near it, as we always 
chooſe to keep our ſtock below our pa- 
ſture. 

7. Our heifers are ſpaved Haw a year 
old, in April or May, and our bulls geld- | 
ed as ſoon as convenient, and the ſooner 


the better. 


ALL the way between Dumfries and 
Terregles, may be ſeen here and there farms 
managed in the neweſt mode of huſban- 
dry. There ſeems to be a riſing emula- 
tion even among the tenants for excelling. 
If but favoured by the landlords, ſuch e- 
mulation will riſe higher and bigher, and 
produce the belt effects. 

Excited by the great fame of Mr Jamed 
Rome, I haſtened to Ingleſton-lodge, where 


* poſſeſſes a large farm belonging to Mr 
Heron 


* N 


g 
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Heron of Heron. The bargain between 
them was uncommon ; they joined in the 
| leaſe; the landlord advanced the money, 
and the profits were divided. A bargain 
of this kind is tickliſh, as, in partnerſhip, 
men, who are not perfectly well diſpoſed, 
have many opportunities to differ. But, 
where two good men meet with mutual 
eſteem, there is perhaps not another me- 
thod more certain for improving an eſtate. 
to the higheſt pitch. And this has proved 
to be the reſult of the leaſe mentioned. Mr 
Rome got what ſums he was pleaſed to call 
for; and he has laid them out with great 
| {kill for his own benefit, as well as that 
of his landlord. Upon the whole, there 
is perhaps not another inſtance in Scot- 
land of an equal quantity of land improved 
to the ſame height in ſo ſhort a time, In 
ſurveying this extenſive farm, I ſaw, with 
' rapture, incloſures with ditches and hedge 
in perfection, luxuriant crops of corn, and 
graſs fields, both hay and paſture, filled 
with choice graſs plants. But, of all the 
operations, what ſurpriſed me the moſt is 
a round hill of 180 acres, ſo ſteep that FE 


Vas ſcarcely able to crawl up to the top on 
| horſeback ; 
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| Horſeback, and yet all laid over with ſhell- 
marl in one ſeaſon ; which is the more 
wonderful, that, being inacceſſible to a 
wheel carriage, the marl was all carried 
on horſeback. And this leads me to ob- 
' ſerve, that, at preſent, Mr Rome is the 
moſt remarkable man in Scotland for en- 
terpriſe and expedition. He never had a 
rival but one. Alas! that I muſt ſay he 
is no more. I mean Mr John Hunter, the 
celebrated Berwickſhire farmer. I pre- 
vailed on Mr Rome to give me in writing 
an account of his progreſs, which I have 
no doubt will be acceptable to the reader. 


I entered to theſe improvements Whit- 
ſunday 1763, upon a thirty years leaſe, 
in partnerſhip with the proprietor, Mr 
Heron of Heron. The plan was formed 
by Lord Kames, which you may have, if 
you chooſe. You have ſeen that the ſoil 
is light, but kindly, and a great part of it 
very much up hill. The outgoing tenants 
being bound to no reſtriction, had a great 
part of it under crop, and the graſs ſo 
much eat up, that no horſes could be kept 


to do any buſineſs with, However, as, 
expedition 
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expedition - was. my ſcheme, I employed 


eight men and an overſeer, (being myſelf 


employed on another farm at ſome di- 
ſtance,) in raiſing marl the firſt half year. 


As I foreſaw that we ſhould be in diftreſs 


for want of hay to feed horſes till it was 
produced from our- own improvements, 1 
prevailed with the outgoing tenants to al- 


low me to ſow clover: and ryegraſs a- 
mongſt their bear and oats. / The land was 


in bad order, and as full of quicks and o- 


ther weeds as land could well be; yet ne- 
ceſſity obliged me to riſk the graſs- ſeeds 


on about 40 acres with little hopes of ſuc- 


ceſs. - Though the tillage was bad, and e- 
very thing againſt it, yet, from the ſtrength 
of dung which had been laid on for ages 
paſt, (it being what we call here erofting 
land), and the clover new to the ſoil, it 
happened luckily to be af excellent crop. 
This crop ſaved us a deal of trouble and 
- expences in maintaining our horſes to be- 


gin our operations with, and was a con- 


vincing proof to the country round that 


clover could be raiſed in this country with- 


out much expence ; for before this none 


had attempted it without being at extra- 
| ordinary 
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ordinary trouble in the preparation of 
their land, and had ſeldom ſucceeded.” 
There was not then above 20 acres of clover 
for many miles round Dumfries; but now 
we have many hundreds. 
When the tenant's crops were off, I be- 
gan to plough a field of 67 acres, at firſt 
acroſs the old crooked ridges, and a ſe- 
cond time, about Candlemas, with three 
horſes in a plough, by which I turned up 
a'good deal of new ſoil that my predeceſ- 
fors had never ſeen. I was in hopes to ob- 
viate the conceived opinion, that land will 
not ſtand twice marling, as in this very 
field there was land that had been three 
times very lightly marled ; but the parts 
that were done ſo, though worſe land, I 
found to be the beſt crops. This I was 
glad to find to be the caſe, as moſt of the 
old arable land in the farm had been marl- 
ed oftener than once, and very much ex- 
hauſted, as I laid the fields and ridges quite 
out of the old way. In ſome ridges we 
had the full experiment of land once, 
twice, and thrice marled, and all my peo- 
ple at reaping were ſenſible of the dif- 
ference in favour of the latter, as I laid 
Vol. III. H the 
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the ſame quantity of marl on all. In Ar 
pril 1764, I, without harrowing, ploughed 
acroſs theſe winter ridges ; in the end of 
May [dragged and harrowed it fine, clear- 
ed it of weeds and rubbiſh, and with two 
horſes in the plough, laid ic into ten feet 
ridges, and laid onthe mar] that ſummer; the 
firſt September, I began to drag and harrow 
the marl and ſoil together, then to ſow 


wheat, and ploughed it in with a neat fur- 


row. This produced a crop of wheat, 
for which we were offered L. 5300 the 
next September. 1 knew that it was right 
to ſow wheat early upon light land; but, 
if the autumn was fine, I imagined I might 
err in ſowing it too early. In order ta 
aſcertain this, I made a few experiments ; 
I ſowed two ſhort ridges. the 2oth July, 
two more the 20th Auguſt, that ſown the 
20th July was in ear the 2oth October. I 
cauſed mow down one of the ridges, and 
let the other ſtand, which decayed with 
the froſt ; that mowed had a ſtronger and 
healthier look all the ſpring than the o- 
ther had. At ripening I could obſerve little 
odds; but, upon Lord Kames's weighing the 
heads and grains, they appeared to be a de- 


gree 
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gree heavier, That ſown the 20th Au- 
guſt had a better verdure through the win- 
ter; but in the ſpring it was not ſo healthy 
looking as that ſown in September; at 
harveſt could not obſerve any odds. 
Having ſeen that the ſoil would an- 
ſwer improvement, I was determined with 
all my force to undertake the marling im- 
provement of Ingleſton- hill, then in a ſtate 
of nature, covered with heath, and uſed 
as paſture fot a few ſheep, and, from its ſi- 
tuation, by many thought inacceſſible for 
horſes. My new plan was therefore ridi- 
culed and laughed at by moſt of my neigh- 
bours ; however, I reſolved to try. I a- 
greed with an undertaker to dry a moſs 
that lay at the foot of the hill, where there 
was mar] ; this he accompliſhed by ma- 
king a cut of 24 feet deep; after that was 
done, my men offered to raiſe as much 
marl as I chooſed to lay on the acre for 
10 8. but I had it railed for about 5 s. per 
acre, .I employed 24 men by days wages 
to throw marl, as benefit men will not an- 
ſwer on ſuch undertakings ; and, meaſu- 
ting the diſtance, I ſtepped my horſe ſlow- 
ly by the moſt acceſſible way from the 
marl-moſs 
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marl-moſs to. the fartheſt part of the hill 
and back again; and, after allowing four 

minutes to lay on the bags, which 1 ſup- 
poſed ready tied, and as long to empty 
them, I found by my watch that we could 

go 14 times in ten hours, which I always 
wrought without unyoking. This I found 
anſwered i in practice; for they carried that 
number of loads the firſt day in eight 
hours and three quarters. Then I taſked 

them to the number of loads, or gangs, as 

they are called here; and when the wea- 
ther was good, we generally began between 
three and four in the morning, and were 
unyoked by- one or two afternoon. We 
ſometimes had upwards of go horſes em- 
ployed in this work ; many of theſe were 
hired from the 83 tenants at 
two ſhillings for a man and two horſes per 
day. Theſe we divided into companies of 
eight horſes each, who had two men and a 
woman allotted to fill and lay on bags to 
each company. I found it neceſſary, as 
they came nearer, to. augment the number 
of fillers, in proportion as I augmented the 
number of gangs. A boy in the morning, 
at ſetting off with the firſt gang, winded 
; 0 
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his horn, after which each company ſet, off 
in their order, and continued ſo through 
the day; the overſeer kept an account of 
every company's. loads. I generally kept 
on the hill to ſee them lay the marl right, 


and of regular thickneſs, and to make them 


keep the right path; for, being anxious 
to have their taſk completed, they would 


come over preeipices, which fatigued both 


themſelves and horſes more, and threw the 
whole into diſorder. The quantity we al- 
lowed an acre was about 335 bags of about 
four Wincheſter buſhels each. By calcu- 
lation, I had allowed 36 days to. do the 


whole, which we did effeQtually in 32 


working days and four. hours, In that 
time we carried up 48, 346 bags to the parts 
of the hill that were inacceſſible to carts. 


We got it ſpread for a ſhilling an acre. 


Another hard jobb was now to begin, the 
ploughing of it, which was *by many 


thought impracticable; but induſtry and 


perſeverance will ſurmount many difficul- 


ties. We opened it into ridges, with ſix 


large oxen and three men to the plough ; 
the ridges. were ploughed up with four 


horſes, Though I made ſhifting mould- 


board 
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board ploughs, we got very little uſe of 
them; for, when the men came to lay the 
furrows to the left hand, it came as auk- 
ward to them as writing with the left hand 
to a clerk; therefore they drove the hor- 
ſes up the eaſieſt way empty, and came 
down hill with a furrow; in this way 
they did it ſurprifingly ſoon. : 
Thus we marled and broke up in leſs 
than a year, 144 acres of perhaps the worſt 
lying land that was ever ploughed up in any 
country. It lay fallow all ſummer 1767; 
rhe firſt crop 1768 did not ripen thorough- 
ty ; the two ſucceeding crops. were very 
good. With the laſt crop I ſowed 20 lib. 
white clover, two buſhels ryegraſs, and it 
is now as good paſture as any in the coun- 
try. On many parts of the hill were a 
great many looſe ſtones ; theſe 1 gathered 
for diviſion dikes, and what were not 
wanted for them, I built into thick walls 
on different places, for ſhelter, like this fi- 
gure +. Summer 1767, we raiſed marl, 
and marled 200 acres, called Clonden-park; 
part of this was marled on the fallow, and 
part on the oat ſtubble ; that marled on the 
ſtubble was not quite ſo good oats as the 
* part 
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part fallowed; but, when we fallowed the 
whole for rurnip, we found them equally 
as good. On this fallow, from an oat 
ſtubble, I ſowed, about the firſt of June 
1768, about 50 acres of turgip without 
dung, in the broad-caſt way, and in fix 
weeks had a fine appearance of plants, 
My .greateſt difficulty was to get them 
hoed properly, as not one of my men had 
ever had a turnip hoe in their hand, ex- 
cept John Linton, the overſeer, who was 
bred a gardener ; bur, by keeping cloſe by 
them, and ſhewing them how to go on, in 
a few days the boys and girls began to be 
pretty handy; the old men continued long 
aukward, and in 20 days time I had a good 
number of pretty good hands; and next 
yeat, when I had 130 acres turnip, I had 
about 30 hoers that would have paſſed in 
any field in Norfolk; ſo that, in 1770, 
when they were reviewed by Lord Kames, 
he declared he never ſaw better work, as 
by this time they cut clean and ſingled 
them dexteroully. 


* I bought 3oo four year old wedders 
in the Highlands, near Bredalbane, fol- 


ded __, upon the lighteſt parts of the 


C. 
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- turnip. field, and pulling. the hollows for 
fatting cattle, made the land fine, and pro- 
duced excellent crops of barley. The ſheep 
anſwered very well, and 1 continued this 
practice for three years, always laying out 
with | barley and graſs-ſeed after the tur- 
nip. Summer 1768, Emarled 180 acres, 
and managed them in the ſame way, and 
in 1769, I marled 170 acres, which finiſhed 


our marling,- I continued this turnip huſ- 


bandry for three years, till the 1771, when 
Mr Heron, my partner, and I, thought fir 
to divide the improved farms, and he let 


his ſhare off to tenants. During the courſe 


of my turnip huſbandry, I was much diſ- 
couraged by bad payments from butchers, 
otherwiſe it would have anſwered. very 
well ; at. laſt I was obliged to ſend my fat 
bullocks to Smithfield © market, which I 
found anſwered very well, and my ſales- 
man declared they handled as firm at the 
end of that long journey, as if they had 
not come above 80 miles, and were pre- 
ferable to many that are ent from Nor- 
folk to that market. At the rate of 15 miles 
7 day, they go from Dumfries to Lon- 
N in 290 or 39 days; this is hot to be at- 
'S. tempted 
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tempted but when fed with hay, and in 
wet weather they muſt lie by, and in 
warm drive at nights; and wet weather 
ſhaves their feet, and hot weather melts 
them. In April 1771, I had 87 fat bullocks 
ſold in Smithfield, the charges on driving, 
&c. - were from 18 8. to 24 8. according 
to their ſize z notwithſtanding which, 
they ſold to much better advantage than 
they would have done at home, and al- 
wiſe ready money; with careful manage 
ment on the road, this ſcheme is practi- 
cable every ſpring; what I was offered 
from L. 10 to L. 5 at home for, fold there 
from L. 15 to I. 8 this 2 riſk and. 
charges fully, | 

Tou have ſeen my * which 
are now very good fences. Theſe I. plant- 
ed in 1764 and 1765. My method was to 
make a ditch ſix feet wide, firſt raiſing all 
the good ſoil and laying it in a heap about 
twenty inches high above the ſurface, then 
digging theditch about twenty inches deep ; 
throwing all the bad earth to the back of 
the good foil, I faced up the ditch with 
ſtones gathered off the land, to about forty 
incheshigh, equalto the top of the ſoil. Then 
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e che top of che good foil, I planted the 
quicks, laying a good marling along with 


the quicks, which were only about fix 


inches aſunder, Theſe I kept quite clean for 


three or four years, frequently adding freſh 
mould. This method I prefer to the com- 
mon way of planting hedges on the face 


of a trench; for the foil frequently cram- 


bles down, and leaves the necks of the 


plants bare, where you cannot add either 


freſh earth or manure; If no we, would 
face up with ſods or turf. ut 


L EDS from this part of 47 coun- 
try by the way of Newabby to Arbigland, 
* ſeat of Mr Craik, ſo much and ſo 
juſtly famed for his ſuperior ſkill in a- 
griculture. On my road I obſerved every 
where the influence of Mr Craik's ex- 


ample; and before I go to the maſter, 1 


will mention ſome of his diſciples. Mr 
Stewart at Newabby is an intelligent young 
gentleman, and appears to have profited 
not a little by Mr Crllik's inſtructions. 
His farm is but a ſhort way from the Nith, 
partly a rich loam over a till bottom; luck- 
ly, about two feet below ehe ſurface, part- 


Iy 
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ly a greaſy clay, covered with three inches 


of moſs, which, mixed by the plough, 


make excellent ſoil. The firſt, after li- 
ming, carries excellent crops of oats, in 


ſome inſtances no fewer than 12 bolls 


the acre, Linlichgow meaſure, drilled po- 
tatoes and turnip, dunged along the rows, 
&c. The ſoil with the moſſy ſurface is 
turned up with a ſhallow furrow, which 
mixes with the moſs but a ſmall quantity 
clay, The next is deeper, in order to add 


more clay to the mixture. Two hundred 


loads of fleech are laid on an acre, as 

much as two horſes can draw in a cart. 
This gentleman applies himſelf to the 
raiſing trees. He has planted lately a 
hundred acres with aſh, oak, and fir, and 
is going on to plant all his high and mean 
grounds, All his plantations are raiſed 
from ſeed of his own faving ; and he e- 
ven draws money for the ſeedling firs he 
can ſpare. | The Honourable Doctor Gi- 
deon Murray, living at his benefice in En- 
gland, can undertake no farm at his e- 
ſtate of Kirkhouſe; but he does his part 
as a landlord, by advancing money for 
building woc for incloſing land, and 
for 
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for kins} „for which he never demands 
more than g per cent. Mr Alexander mi- 8 
niſter at Kirkbean, is another of Mr Craik's 
diſciples. His little farm is high and ex- 
poſed, and acceſs to it with manure difh- 
cult; which laſt is not ſenſibly felt with 
| reeſpect ro lime, but not a little ſevere with 
| 1 reſpe& to rock or clay marl, a very heavy 
| ' manure, and laid on in much greater quan- 
tities than lime. Mr Alexander has alfo 
undertaken'a reform on his flock of ſheep. 
He is among the very few that have ven- 
” tured to introduce a mixture with Engliſh 
breed. He is juſtly of opinion, that the 
preſent debaſed race is unworthy to be 
feen 1 in the paſtures of an improver. 
To join in a crowd for doing good i is 
ecommendable: To be among the firſt to 
ä carry on a reformation in any uſeful art, is 
; meritorous; but to be the firſt who ſtands 
Tingle to correct prejudices of education, 
confirmed by long practice, and to intro- 
duce a fundamental reformation, is the 
height of patriotiſm. Mr Craik of Arbig- 
land is that illuſtrious perſon. He poſ- 
| ſeſſes the unrivalled honour eyen of begin- 
ning, not to mention of: carrying on, a 
moſt 
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Mr Craik has abandoned Tull's 5 he 
muſt not go without his reward of praiſe. 
He has ſhown experimentally that nine or 
ten good crops of wheat, at leaſt, may be 
raiſed in the ſame field without dung; 
call them but ſix or ſeven; How great muſt 


be 


moſt ſuccesful reformation. in the agricul- 
ture of this country. It is true, he ſerved 
a ſevere apprenticeſhip, as his farm in its 
natural ſtate was not inviting, wild, and 
ill cultivated when he undertook it. Pro- 
vidence indeed has been kind to him by 
an unbounded. treaſure of ſea ſhells, ſleech, 
both of them at hand, and lime from 
Whitehaven at a moderate price. 

Mr Craik, entertaining a high notion of 
drill-huſbandry, attempted Tull's plan of 
a conſtant ſucceſſion of wheat on the ſame 
field. And. though that plan was never 
carried on to greater perfection by any o- 


ther artiſt ; yet, after perſeyering for many 


years, Mr Craik is not aſhamed to ſay that 
the plan is more ſpecious than ſolid. He 
has accordingly given it up for wheat; but 
approves of barley in rows nine rk a- 
ſunder. He has invented, for that purpoſe, 
a machine that anſwers well. But, though 
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be the improvement that this experiment 
will produce in the rotation of crops ? It 
will, in the fir/t place, ſecure good crops of 
wheat for ſome years, It will, in the next 
place, with the advantage of dung, be a de- 
licious preparation for graſs-ſeeds, which 
| muſt thrive wonderfully on ground ſo 
thoroughly pulveriſed, And, I, great 
ſtore of dung wall be reſerved 1 other 


purpoſes. 

Mr Craik, ſkilful i in ate bs ſuc- 

ceſsfully inen or improved many im- 

plements of huſbandry. Several of them 
he ſent to Mr Crichton coachmaker in Ca- 
nongate, Edinburgh, who makes them in 
perfection. 

- Richer paſture graſs I have not ſeen 
flocked with the true Galloway kind 
of cattle, Mr Craik, however, is attempt- 
ing a further improvement by a mixture 
wh Bakewell's kind. Whether it will 


anſwer, time muſt try. The ſureſt teſt of 


improvement is the rent that can be affor- 
ded. To fave repetition, I confine my- 
ſelf to one farm, which, before Mr Craik 
began his improvements, paid of rent L. 35 
for 130 acres, The whole being well in- 
cloſed, 
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cloſed, every wet ſpot made dry by un- 
der or upper drains, not a ſtone left to in- 
terrupt the plough, moſtly in grafs and 
full of manure, excellent houſes; &c. it 
is now leaſed at L. 150 Sterling; but with 
very pointed inſtructions to prevent run- 
ning out the ground, equally advanta- 
geous to the landlord and tenant. I fhall 
only mention one particular, that two 
years hay and four years paſture make 
X always a part of the rotation. 

Adam Craik younger of Arbigland in- 
herits his father's virtues, and profits by 
his example. He carries on the huſban- 
dry, operations with induſtry and ſagacity. 
There is a large track of flat land near the 
coaſt, covered with heath, which appear 
ring to be irreclaimable, let at no higher 
rent than one ſhilling per acre, This 
was a proper ſubject for the young gentle- 
man to exerciſe, his {kill on. He began 
with drawing ditches for carrying, off the 

ſuperfluous moiſture; and, upon the ſide 
of the ditches, thorns were planted for 


incloſing. The next ſtep was to lay line 


on one field and ſleech on another, at the 
expence of fifty ſhillings per acre, and the 
manure plonghed in before winter. Two 

pl 
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crops of oats ſucceſſively ;. Next adrefbog 


for turnip with dung, which prepares the 


foil for barley and graſs-ſeeds; eight pounds 
red elover, as much white, two buſhels 
rye- graſs, one crop of hay, aftet which 


the land is let to tenants at fifteen ſhillings 


per acre for paſture, only. If ruſnes come 
up, which is likely from the elay bottom 
holding water, Mr Craik thinks of allow- 
ing the tenants to break up the ground, 
and to repeat me rotation _ crops as be- 
: fore. eee ) 

_ Wages here are ien. cough there is no 


ſcarcity of inhabitants: Six pounds Ster- 


ling of wages and victuals for a plough- 
man Per year; from tenpence to twelve- 
pence for a day- labourer; ; ftvepence or 


ſixpence for women employed on the 


farm; and yet proviſions are low, pota- 
toes Ron threepence to foutpence a peck, 
& weighing 24 pounds Engliſh ; oat meal 
ninepence per peck, beef and mutton two- 
| ence halfpenny per pound. But this 

country borders with England where theſe 
wages are given; and people will not reſt 
with low wages at home when they can 
get higher in the neighbourhood. - But 


therei a/ of preventing high wages, and 
which 


P 
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which Ithink may prove effectual. People 
are fond of a reſting- place, a houſe; and a. 
little land, under their on management. 
Let a day - labourer have a houſe, with as 
much land as he has uſe for, at a rate pro- 
portioned to the wages that ate given, = | 
is in time attached to his reſidence, and 
_ never will remove, if he be not turned a- 
way. If wages riſe, raiſe his rent in pro- 
portion. A e To allo to 
matrimony aun Kr 4" £6540, 


Sir Robert Maxwell of Orchardtown's ſi- 
tuation is encouraging. Bordering upon Sol- 
way frith, lime 1s landed on his ground from 
Whitehaven; and any corn he can ſpare i is 
carried by water to Cumberland, or to the 
weſt of Scotland. His flat ground, moſtly | 
wet, is drained effeually at a conſiderable 
expence. The fields nearer the hills are dry, 
and yield fine natural graſs. The rocky 
parts yield the fineſt graſs, namely, white 
clover and ribbed graſs, His incloſures 
are with ditch and hedge, the hedges thri- 
ving exceedingly., Much of his. grounds 
that lie high are incloſed with ſtone walls, 
for ſheep, as well as horned cattle, As the 


K : clmate—— 
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climate is more favourable to graſs than to 
corn, his great aim is good paſture for 
ſneep and horned cattle. ' Sir Robert, in 
ten Fears; has Urefſed and improved no 
fewer than 3 50 atres, beſide clearing ſome 
hundred acres of hilly ground from brier, 

bramble, and bruſh wood. He has inclo- 

ſed 3000 acres with ſtone TEES,” in the 
"moſt ſolid manner. 

For ftocking his farm, young cattle, a 
| year old, are purchaſed, of the true Gal- 
loway kind, which ke prefers ; the price 
from 358. to 4os. They are laid on a 
coarſe paſture, but plenty of it, and kept, 
during winter, in a well-ſheltered field, 
where the graſs is all their food, except in 
ſnow or hard froſt, when they get dry 
food. They are put upon better paſture 
year after year, and at laſt come to the 
richeſt; upon which I ſaw cattle remark- 
able for figure, weight, and fat. They 
are ſold at four years old, ſteers and hei- 
fers, from L. 8 to L. 9. Thoſe bred at 
home riſe to a larger ſize than thoſe bought 
in. Lady Maxwell takes charge of the 
cows and calves. She has baniſhed the 
barbarous method of letting the calf ſuck 


while 
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while the maid is milking. Each calf is 


allowed as much milk as it inclines to take, | 


till it be two or three weeks old; then two 


pints evening and morning, till it be four 


months old, with freſh paſture all the time. 
They are not houſed ſummer or winter, 
hay being given them in hard weather. 
Calves that come ſo late as July are fed on 


milk a longer time, and houſed in winter 


all night on hay, and run out in the day- 
time. The moſt of his cows are of the 
true Galloway kind, and well ſhaped; but 
they give little milk, compared with three 
he has of a Tiviotdale breed, which give 
twelve pints of rich milk daily. I cannot 
avoid preferring ſuch cows, which are un- 
doubtedly more profitable than thoſe of the 
Galloway or Lancaſter kind. The latter, 
they ſay, take on more beef. Be it ſo; 


but that circumſtance will never balance the 


profit of the milk. | 

A range of high hills feeds a flock of 
ſheep, that were of little value ten years 
ago. By croſſing tie breed with rams from 


Annandale . and Nithſdale, the carcaſe 


weighs, now when fat, 15 or 16 pounds 
per quarter, four years old. The wool, in 
wholeſale, 
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wholeſale, half a guinea per ſtone, 28 
pounds Engliſh. What raiſes the price is, 
that there is no ſmearing but of hogs, and 
_ theſe lightly, The ground they feed on is 
dry, ſnowſeldom lies, nor does froſt continue 
long. The woot is of the clothing kind. 
To ſhow the progreſs of agriculture in 
- this country, I was told by Sir Robert, that 
from Dumfries to Kirkeudbright, the ſum 
paid yearly for lime is not under L. 5000 
Sterling. | : 


The ſituation of the eftate of Munches, 
the property of Mr Maxwell, is favourable 
to improvements. The water of Urr is na- 
vigable up to it; lime and ſea-ſhells are 
landed on ſeveral farms of the eſtate. This 
eſtate is extenſive, the greater part hill, 
which affords excellent paſture. A fair 
trial was made of the operation of lime on 
graſs. It was ſpread on the very higheſt 
ground, and wrought like a charm. The 
ſpot is now full of the fineſt graſſes that 
grow on the richeſt low grounds, 

Mr Maxwell began with incloſing his 
low fields with ditch and hedge, and un- 
dertakes the rearing of the hedges himſelf ; 

| for 
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for which the tenants pay at the rate of 
one farthing the rood yearly. He has 
built good farm-houſes, covered with late. 
One thing he does, that deſerves well to 
be copied by every proprietor of ability: 
His tenants may have what ſums they 
pleaſe from him, to be laid out upon lime 
and ſea-ſhells, at no more than legal inte- 
reſt, Laſt year, the fum amounted to 
L. 600 Sterling; doubtful whether more 
to the praiſe of the landlord, or of his te- 
nants, and highly advantageous to both. 
The landlord lays out his money for im- 
proving his own eftate ; and, at the ſame 
time, draws intereſt, as if he had lent the 
money to a ſtranger upon heritable ſecu- 
rity, On the other part, the ſums taken 
up by the tenants will yield to them at 
leaſt 10 or 12 per cent. out of which pro- 
fit they may well afford to pay the legal in- 
tereſt, The induſtry and activity that this 
plan has raiſed in the tenants, is viſible 
from their crops. The rotation directed 
by Mr Maxwell, the two firſt crops from 
ſward, limed, are oats; third, barley, with 
graſs-ſeeds, 14 pounds red clover, and one 


or two buſhels rye-graſs; fourth, hay; 


fifth 


s 9 


a” 


fifth, paſture, and continued ſo ſeven years 
more. Mr Maxwell will forgive me-for 
obſerving, that he brings on his graſs-ſeeds 
too ſoon. A ſummer- fallow on the ſtrong 
ſoil, hoed turnip on the light, with what 
dung can be ſpared, would be a fine pre- 
paration for graſs. I would, at the ſame 
time, recommend white clover and rib- 
wort to be added to the other n men- 
tioned, 


Mr Maxwell commenced his improve- 


ments no ' farther back than twelve years 
ago, when lime and ſea- ſhells were utterly 
unknown in this country. The progreſs 
\ ſince has been ſo rapid, as to have brought 
on an importation of lime into this river, 
that now extends to L. 2000 Sterling year- 
ly, beſide L. 300 yearly for ſea-ſhells. 
"Wages are high, from 109. to 12 d. per 
day. A man employed to work on wet 
ground can ſcarce be got under 15 d. 

Mr Maxwell has happily brought down 
the expence of ploughing, by employing 
two horſes only, without a driver. 


The eſtate of Kelton was purchaſed ſix 
years ago, by Mr * who made his 
fortune 


{ 
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fortune. in. Virginia; - and he is a new ex- 
ample of a tiuth that cannot be too much 
inculcated, which i is, that if a man be bred 
to buſineſs, he is capable of any underta- 
king ; induſtry and method will carry him 
through. Like a wiſe man, he pretends 
not to be ſkilful in farming by inſpiration; 
but he acts the prudent part, which is, to 
put himſelf under the direction of his friend 
Mr Craik. _ His great fund for improve- 
ment is fiſhed out of the Carline-work 
loch, containing ſhell-marl in great abun- 
dance. Mr Gibſon not only uſes it him- 
ſelf, but parcels it out among his tenants. 
He began with building farm-ſteadings, 
covered with ſlate. He incloſes with ditch 
and hedge where the ſoil is favourable to 
quicks, and where the ditches contribute to 
draining. Other fields are incloſed with 
ſnap-dikes, by which, at the ſame time, 
the land is cleared of ſtones, He gives 
encouraging leaſes, and binds his tenants 
to lay on an acre 200 bolls ſhell-marl, Lin- 
lithgow meaſure, This exceeds greatly the 
practice in Strathmore, where 70 or 80 
bolls are common. It is indeed a ſtronger 
and heavier ſoil than what is commonly 
found 
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found in Strathmore, To prevent over- 
cropping, the tenants are bound to the fol- 
lowing rotation : firſt, oats; ſecond, bar- 

ley; third, oats; fourth, harley, with 
graſs-ſeeds, ten pounds red clover, eight . 
pounds white, two buſhels rye-graſs ; fifth, 
hay, one or two years, and afterward pa- 
ſtured, till all the lands in the farm have 
undergone the like rotation. After which, 
no more than a third of the farm to be in 
tillage, and two or three crops only taken. 
Turnip was much inſiſted on; but igno- 
rant, and conſequently obſtinate, people are 
not eaſily convinced. Mr Gibſon yielded 
at this time, hoping to prevail afterward, 
be rents are from nine to fourteen ſhil- 
lings per Acre. 


| In a VALE ſcarce of ſkilful farmers, I 
am fond to contribute my mite, by ſcatter- 
ing inſtruction. Mr Peter Gordon, a young 
man educated to farming in. Mr Craik's 
ſchool, - appears to have been an apt ſcho- 
lar. He has, from Mr Gibſon, a leaſe of 
200 acres for twenty-one years, at a pro- 
greſſive rent, from nine ſhillings to fifteen. 
Mr Gibſon, putting faith in his integrity 


and 
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| and knowledge, has lef him more at lber 

ty than his other tenants. He deals in 
drill crops of - turnip, potatoes, cabbage, alt 
good. He has this very ſeaſon marled no 
fewer than 28 acres, at the, rate of a9 
bolls per acre; a. great work, conſidering} 


that the marl is carried more than two ' 


miles. His rotation is two crops of oats f 
third, turnip, cabbage, and potatoes] fourth, 
barley and graſs: ſeeds. His crops of ** 
coln barley give great ſatis faction. 

He rears cattle, and prefers; the belle 
kind; or true Galloways, which have ng 
borns, , He buys in young beaſta a year 
old, which ſwell greatly on his turnip and 
cabbage ; ſells. them, when three years vg 
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| able improvements at St Mary Ille, his 
Lordſhip's ſeat ; but it is chiefly reſpecting 
a plan for family conveniencies, and orna- 
mental cultivation, in which we find his 
Lordſhip, has been very ſucceſsful, while, 
at the ſame time, his farm is made to af» 
ford a plentiful ſupply of hay and paſture, 


The Earl is anxious for aſcertaining. the 
| L true 


— 
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* medium -walüe of land, of ſhell-marl, 

of ſheep, wool, cows, heifets, and ſteers. 
Many experimental trials have been made; 
but, to bring ſo many valuable and uſeful 

experiments with'preciſion to an ultimate 
Certainty, requires longer time than the 
ordinary period of the life of man: Yet I 
hope; from the noble Earl's progreſs in 

theſe patrietic experiments, and by his per- 
ſeverance therein, great diſeoveries may be 
made, by wWhieh general rules will be gi- 
ven for fixing a medium value on the fore- 
going articles, but more particularly of land 
and ſhell matl; the knowing whereof müſt 


de of tlie higheſt general utility, wad mw 
| fable to the landlord and tenant. 
1 never faw a more valuable bed of b tketi- | 
marl than is upon the Earl's eſtate of Kirk- 
cudbricht. In many parts, it is twenty 
feet deep, and covered at top with a very 
thin ſtratum of earth, not exceeding eight 
inches, which is now drained to the bot- 
tom at very confiderable expence, and a 
ſtrong gravel forms the ſtratum under- 
neath; a fortunate circumſtance, as the 
erte are thereby admitted to be drawn. 
in, and placed at the fide of the marl, and 


filled 


. 
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filled with the greateſt caſe and expedition. 


Here is a treaſure, indeed; chat requires no 
great addreſs nor enterpriſe to bring it 
forth for the intereſt of the Earl, his to- 
nants, and the country. A year, a month, 
nay a week; ſhould nat be let paſs till the 
tenants are permitted liberty of carrying as 
much. of this excellent manure as they can 


- to their reſpective farms, at a moderate 


price for every boll they take out. | 

His Lordſhip, willing to improve the 
breed of ſheep, entered keenly into the fa- 
ſhionable mode of bringing rams from 
England, and at the faſhionable expence, 


too, of very high purchaſe- money. Mr 


Bakewell's, Mr Culley's tups were got, 
and ewes from Mr Thomſon of Northum- 
berland ; from theſe an excellent breed of 
rams were reared, which, although not 
highly proper for the country, yet the pre- 
vailing cuſtom of the times prompted ma- 
ny to apply to his Lordſhip for a purchaſe 
of the young rams, and offered any price 
to be named; but the Earl generouſly re- 
jected the proffered high price, and nobly 

ſaid, as the general improvement of ſheep 
and wool in the country was his firſt and 


principal 
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principal motive; ſo nom no higher pries 
| ſhould de received than the value of bis 


young tupsſhould be eſtimated bya butcher, 


were he to buy them for ſlaughter. Here- 
in Lord Selkirk ſtands ſingly, 0 far 4s 1 


know; 28 all thoſe very keen improvers of 
meep and wool in our country willingly 
Jold their high-bred tups, but they ee 
Engly demanded a very 1 7 rn I © 
| iO 32s) © 11973 -20t 9219 
Mr Sloan; who leaſes a "ic from the 
Earl'of Selkirk, is one of the greateſt im- 
provers on that eſtate, not only with re- 
ſpect to corn, but alſo ſheep and horned 
cattle. - Every article is carried on ſkilful· 
I, in the manner that I have 7 
rn to . mo, 5 


Wee ien ned ische waste 


Twinehobn, I fa many fields bearing 
marks of good culture and modern im- 
provement. 1 ſhall juſt mention a few that 
rell under my eye. Mr Lamont, a young 
man, f farms from Mr Buſbie 330 acres for 
L. 50 rent; and gets money from his 
ndlord, Tor laclofing with ſtone, at the 
rite of ſix per cent. Five per cent. is all 

that 
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that ought to be demanded. What would 
a moderate man deſire mot han te bave 
his money laid out, upon real ſecurity, at 
common intereſt? And à landlord has 
much more: If the money be judiciouſſy 
laid qut for the improvement of the farm, 
the landlord, after the leaſe is expired, 
draws gen per cent. perhaps fifreen. This 
young man goes on in the beſt ſtile. He 
has even ventured a bold undertaking, 
which is to ſtraight and flatten: his ridges, 

which oughf never ta be attemꝑted by a 
tenant, unleſs. in light gravelly dil, which 
is the caſe of his farm. He procures lime 
by water- carriage, and liming coſts him a- 
bout L. A her aere ; that is, at the rate of 
220 buſhels of lime ſhells on the acre, 
Wincheſter meaſure. Lime is preferred ta 
thel-mar], becauſe the grain it produces is 
better; for marligenerally produces/a ſloo- 
mey crop, the grain is coarſe, and thick- 
ſionedʒ that may be owing to uſing marl 
too liberally. Mr Lamont made an experi- 

ment with lime ſpread upon the braird of 
barley, about the laſt week of May, It 
was very ſucceſsful with the crop: and the 


670: crops at, * were alſo very 
800d, 
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good, although both were white grain. 


Here I will condemn our young but ſpirit- 

ed improver, for taking three white corn 
crops rumning; ſurely a broad - leafed me- 
liorating crop ſhould intervene. But he is 
making up now by a hoed crop of pota- 


toes and beans, to which abundance of 


dung is given. He uſes two horſes in a 
5 7 en a driver. ; # 
e 8 
with ſhell-marl ; but, as he has it in his 
land, without paying for it, it aer to 
me 8 he 88 it rather too e 
Mr 9 —7 . of  Twinebolm,'s 3 
his pariſhioners a good example in huſband- 
ry, as well as in morals. He does much 
good in both capacities. Every branch of 


bis huſbandry is well conducted. Lime is 


the manure he uſes, though ſhell-marl is 
at hand. His preſent erops of oats, peaſe, 
barley, wheat, are all good. His potatoes 
in drills make a fine appearance; _ and 
_ paſture-graſs excellent. 

But this gentleman's conduct may ho 


ill more good, by giving an example to | 


his 
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his bjerhreri of the clergy who ere coun- 
try- pariſnes. There can ſcarce be imagi- 
ned a harder ſituation, for a man of indu-— 
ſtry and talents, than to be tied to a coun- 
try pariſh, with a numerous family and a 
ſmall ſtipend, and ſeldom a perſon of reading 
or converſation: within his reach. Ought 
ſuch a man to pine away a life; diſconſo- 
late for want of opportunity to exerciſe his 
talents? Huſbandry is an excellent re- 
ſource for exerciſing his induſtry as well 
as his genius, an occupation that will en- 
able him with comfort to rear a numerous 
family; and what perhaps may give him 
ſtill more ſatisfaction, will enable him to 
inſtruct the tenants in his pariſh, and intro- 
duce among them a habit of ind, and 
r of honeſty. 


u dee at: Exrick bad de honour 
to lead the way to huſbandry improve- 
ments in the country where he lives. He 
was encouraged by Mr Murray of Brough- 
ton to take from him a large farm on a 
long leaſe: And both have found their ac- 
count in it. Mr Murray's land is greatly 
en Mr eee is a conſider- 
able 
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able gainer; and good huſbandry is ſpread 
all around. The farm Was in a wretched 
ſtate at Macmurdo's entry. He began 
with clearing the ground of ſtones, with 
which he made ſnap- dikes for ineloſing. 
The beſt parts he intloſed with ditch and 
hedge. He employed thell-mar}, laying 
on the ſward 200 bolls per acre. - After 
lying two years on the ſurface, the ground 
was ploughed for oats, and produced a good 
| crop even the firſt year, which is not uſual 
with reſpect to ſhell-marl. J proceed to 
the rotation of his crops: Oats, two years; 
third,” turnip or potatoes, ſometimes peaſe 
Where the ground is clean; fourth, barley 
with graſs-feeds; fifth, à crop of hay, and 
then paſture. The benefit of this method 
is evidenced by the beſt proof: He has 
ſubſet his farm, under proper reſtrictions, 
to ſubſtantial tenants, at a rent comer as 

much as he pays to his landlord. 
In converſing with this intelligetit "_ 
| prover, I inquired, whether he ever felt 
any bad conſequences from laying ſuch a 
quantity of marl on an acre, the half of 
which had been found an over doſe in ma- 
ny Places? His anſwer was, that he felt 
no 


0 
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no other bad effect but that the ſecond crop 
of oats was floomy; and the pickle not fill- 


ed; but that he thought it would do bet- 
ter to lay on Dn TO" at rock 


* * 9 
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if 


Mk aa of e has given ER 


attention tb perfect the breed of the true 
Galloway kind of cattle, which are in high 


reputation, and ſell higher than any other 
black cattle in proportion to their weight. 


7 To ſhow the ſucceſs of this gentleman's 


improvement; he ſold in one drove 100 
bullocks, for which he was paid by the 
drover L. 925, being L. 9g: 5: o the head. 
They were not of a large ſize, but their fi- 
gure and fat captivated the purchaſer, who 
was as complete a judge of cattle as any in 
England. Mr Murray's method of rear- 
ing cattle is to give them coarſe graſs when 
young; but in great plenty. As ſnow ne- 
ver lies here longer than a night, the young 
ſtock are- never houſed, but all winter over 
are left to the foggage in a ſheltered field. 
At the age of three they are led to rich pa- 
ſture, to fit them for the market. Thoſe 
that are kept till they are four or five years 

Vor. III. M old, 
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old, are fit l batter any time du- 
ring winter or ſpring, with the aid only of 
a few-turnip thrown to them once a day. 
No ſtall-fed beef is comparable. The bulls 
and cows are capital. Forty cows I ſaw 
all in one ſhed tied up to be milked; not a 
dirty ſpot to be ſeen. Nor can I omit the 
cleanneſs of the milkers, and of their veſ- 
ſels. The maid that had the direction was 
from England: 'She ſat ſo upright as to 
preſerve her faſhionable high head from 
being ruffled. This required much dexte- 
rity. Her head-dreſs, however, did not 
altogether r the faſhionable heads 1 in 

Edinburgh. 430 
Notwithſtanding the reputation of the 
true Galloway breed, yet I muſt obſerve, 
that many of them carry a light hind quar- 
ter, and fall narrow at and under the tail. 
That defect is not to be found in Mr Mur- 
ray's ſtock. This amiable gentleman pa- 
troniſes every one who ſhows an inclina- 
tion to improve the ground or the cattle: 
He gives encouraging leaſes to tenants, 
and gives them good example by the great 
quantity of land he has reclaimed from the 
ſtate of wild nature. He deals deep in the 
turnip 


C 
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| tut nip culture, and wif great- quantities 
of hay, both of them n 590; ** 


young ſtock. 


Kah 1 y poliſhed, houſe and uf. 
04 grand, plantations extenſive and in, 
great vigour. This ſeat, being ſituated on, 


the conſines of a wild barren country, can- 


not fail to ſtrike the eye of a traveller with 
uncommon pleaſure. 


if eln weſtward through the wild 


mountainous country mentioned, without 


any inhabitants but a poor fort of half- 
ſtarved ſheep. Who were the proprietors, 


I know not; but I muſt ſay that they are 


very negligent of their intereſt. I was led, 


forward, by a very good road, to the vil- 
lage of Cree, inhabited, I preſume, by 


ſmugglers, becauſe agriculture is quite ne- 


glected, though there is a command both 


of lime and ſea- ſhells. I proceeded to the 
houſe of Kirrochtree ; but, to my great 


mortification, . the proprietor, Mr Heron of 


Heron, was from home. I halted at New- 
ton-ſtewart, and got information, that, in 
the pariſhes of Minnigaff and Penningham, 

the 


the meep were more inonget to than i. 
other parts of Galloway and the rey} oy 


the wool Mort and fine. 


geen is 3nhabited by a drowſy * 
who make no figure i in trade or manufac- 
tures, nor are they more eminent in hut. 
bandry, though the ſoil near the town is 
good. Sea-ſhell in abundance, and no 
ſcarcity of dung. I muſt, however, take 
up with ſmall attempts when no better are 


to be ſeen. Milliam M*Connel has turnip 
and potatoes in drills, and a field under 
ſummer fallow, abſolute novelties about the 
town of Wigton. I took notice of another 
field under ſummer fallow, and another 


carrying beans broadcaſt, Peter Warwick 


has turnip and potatoes in drills, very well 


dreſſed. Theſe are diſciples of Mr Jef- 


fray, factor to the Earl of Selkirk at Bal- 
doon. All that can be ſaid is, that, after a 
long night, there appear here ſome ſymp- 


toms of a dawn that may probably be fol- 


lowed with the full ſunſhine of huſbandry, 


| Mr Feffray has the management of the 
eſtate of Baldoon, ſo much of it as is in 
| the 
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* Earl s on hand; and there is none | 
more fit, whether far knowledge or appli- 

cation, There is, in particular, a a vaſt. 
track of land along the ſhore; which has 
formerly been occupied by the ſea. The 
ſoil is deep, heavy, and retentive of moi- + 
_ ture, and yet almoſt à dead flat, which 
| makes the management of corn crops ex- 
tremely difficult; and, accordingly, it has 
been miſerably - mangled by ignorant te- 
nants. Mr Jeffray, by ſkilt and perſeve- 
rance, has ſurmounted all difficulties. When 
I viſited the farm, Mr Jeffray was wind- 
ing up his plan by a thorough ſummer fal- 
low upon the laſt field, in order for graſs; 
and, when that 1s done, the whole i is to lie 
in graſs, never again to be opened. There 
perhaps never was a greater atchievement . 
in huſbandry, I avoid entering into par- 
ticulars of the variety of culture and erop- 


ping that the difference of foil and cireum- 
ſtances of the fields required, becauſe Mr 


Jeffray engaged to favour me with a full 
account of his own operations, which he 
has done; and 1 give it to the public for 
further * x 
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ond. SINCE. you deſire it, I ſhall-en» | 
deavour to give you a detail of my er : 


. 8 in huſbandry here. 


he greateſt, part of the ſoil of Bal- 

ns is a low marſh, or what we call here 
4 a ſea-ſleech, having been in ſome former 
1 in all probability, covered with 
dhat elemem; a ſoil that can ſcarcely come 
under the definition of a clay, though it 
. | approaches near to it, and polleſſes moſt of 


its properties. 
he land had been left out for graſs, 


2 In a very exhauſted condition, to cover 


with ſuch plants as nature afforded. Length 
of time, however, had , covered it pretty. 
cloſe with a coarſe ruſby graſs, commonly 
called ſprat in this part of the country. 
'The ridges were broad, high, crooked, and 
- unequal, ſome of them terminating in nar- 
row points at mid land: Betwixt theſe rid- 
ges lie baulks, covered with ruſhes and 
ſmall dwarf willows. Such was the ſitua- 
tion of the ſoil when our operations were 


begun in the year N : 


4 The 
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The lands were firſt a up as 
| the- ridges lay, baulks. and all, and ſowed 
with cats. This crop was, repeated the ſe⸗- 
cond year, and the ploughings directed ſo 

as to lower the ridges as much as poſſible. 
As the land; was much hurt with water, 
and the direction of the old ridges ſuch a8 


rather contributed to keep i it on than let it 


off, it became neceſſary at all events to 
lower theſe ridges elſectually, to give the 
land a proper ſurface. To do this by 
ploughs and harrows, in the ordinary way, 
was not only a laborious undertaking, but 


always attended with the fatal confequence  _ 


of robbing the crowns of the old ridges of 
the upper ſtaple, and rendering them bar- 
ren for many years. To avoid this evil, 
the Rowen ſcheme was thought of, viz, 
1, A plough was ſet to work betwixt a 
pair of -ridges, and continued to plough, 
turning the earth from the ſides of the rid- 
ges towards the furrow, till it arrived at 
the medium height; that is to ſay, balf- 
way from the furrow to the crown, which 
may be ſuppoſed to have been the original 
level of the ground before theſe ridges 
Were formed. This done, the part ſo 
ploughed 
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2 che! Wai everety: harrowed, while 


plougbs began afreſh ta plough again _ 
£2 at the old futrow, and ſo continued to re- 


peat the. plogbing up again to the m6. 
dium height” ef the ridge. It is to be ob- 


kerted, chat "this lat ploughing was per- 
formed with/a'plough of a larger ſiae, and 


Wider in the earth-board than the former, 


das it wrought deeper, and operated like a 


trench. ploughing ; and the laſt round of 
it, at the medium height, was really two 


' furrows deep. The ſmaller plough now 
went onee round, and turned a furrow 


trom the top into the trench made by the 


81 former. The large plough followed, and 


brought up the trench furrow, laying it 


above the ſurface furrow that had been 
turned over by the ſmall plough. The 
plouglis went a ſecond time round, in the 
ſame manner; and ſo ſtopped there till the 
whole furrows in the field were ſo plough- 
CO the medium height 
lt is neceſſury to ——— m the 
large ploug had gone laſt round, and laid 
the trench furrow of the under ſtaple up- 
on the top of the ſurface furrow that had 
been turned over by the ſmall plough. 
* { The 
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The earth of this undder ſtratum furrow a 
number of ſpademen threw into the old o- 
rigiual furrow, The ſmall plough. came 
round in the mean time, and turned a ſur- | 
 face;furrow. into the bottom of the, trench, 
which was allowed to lie there. The large 
plougb followed, brought up the under 
ſtratum, and had it above the ſurface fur- 


by. the {pademen to the old furrow.. * 5 
15 The ploughs and ſpademen, 1 
in. the ſame manner towards the « crown of 
the ridge, ſtill leaving the upper ſufface | in 
the bottom of the trench "furrow, and 
throwing off. the under ſtratum that was 
turned up by the large trench plough; ſo 
that, when the field was tniſhed, the rid- 
ges aſſumed the fame form as at beginning, | 
but reverſed, vis. A round ridge Was now 
forined where the old furrow formerly had 
been ; ; and a deep furrow was made where 
the crown was before. 

It was found neceſſary to raiſe the 
forced earth upon the old furrows higher 
than the medium height, otherwiſe they 
mult have ſunk below it afterwards, We 
had no ſtones, and the bottom earth 

Vol. III. N © wrought 
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wigught with the prough 1 eafy as the top. 
oct 'The whole field was no covered over 
with the earth -of the under firatim\ amd, 
of courfs, the grafs 3 and'weeds of the up⸗ 
5 ratüf were buried below it, and the 
d got a ſott of culture equal in effeck to 
a trench pleughing. Ne doubt this will 
appear to be a very expenlive operation; 
but, in fact, it really was not ſo; for, fec- 
map Ke men at 10 d. Per day, Which 
as the Price 1 paid themi, and reckoning 
'A T pioch bene and a pair of horſes at 388. 
6d. a day, the whole operation was per- 
formed, on an average, at the rate of 26s. 
ſterling per acre, which 1s little more than 
the expence of a good ſummer' faltow of 
four ploughings and harrowings; and, e- 
ven laying aſide the advantage of levelling | 
| the old ridges, the operation was nearly in 
itſelf equal in benefit to a ſummer fallow : 
And, when it was performed i in the win- 
ter, it was done without the loſs of a crop. 
By this method the old ſtaple, inſtead of 
being buried in the old furrows, i 18 equally 
ſpread upon the field, within the reach of 
the roots of corn, though covered with the 
under ſtratum. 
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The field, after the operation of level- 
lng. lay in broad round reverſed ridges, 
with the upper ſtaple almoſt entirely cover= 


ed with what, had been the under earth ; 


and, in this. condition, I covered! it with 
ſea-ſhells, which is our uſual manure here, 
at the rate of 25 tons or 550 Wincheſtet 


buſhels to an acre, ſpread them immediate- 


ly from the carts, and ſo allowed the ſhells 


and this rough furface to lie expoſed to the 


winter froſt and rains till ſpring, when I 


| uſually ſowed.; it with beans and peaſe, and 


harrowed in the ſeed with the ſhells with- 
out any other ploughing. My peaſe did 
not always fill well; that depended on the 
ſeaſon ; but I never miſſed a prodigious 
bulk of ſtraw at leaſt, and ſometimes, when 
the ſeaſon was tolerably dry, the grain fill- 
ed well, and proved a fine profitable crop, 
always quite clean, and fully anſwered my 
purpoſe, in meliorating the ſoil to a very 


great degree. 


The following year the land was 


ploughed, ſtill following the curves of the 


old ridges, and deepening the crowns of 
them as much as poſbble ; and I ſowed 


| them with oats or Ry which was al- 


* 
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ways very firong. But the barley | in wet 
years was too Muxuriant,” a and did not fill 
well. The early Poliſh oats Hl 
beſt, as they are not apt to lodge. wap 
5 « The following year the field went in- 
to a ſummer fallow, got the firſt plough- 
| ing along the run of the old rid es, and af. 
terwards two croſs ploughings reverſing 
one another, then was harrowed ſufficient- 
ly, and the field now lay, perfeAly level, 
and got a fight dunging all oyer ; and as 
the colour of the ſoil diſtinguiſhed the 
crowns of the old ridges, a thick cover of 
2 compoſt of ſca-ſhells and dung were a- 
gain applied to them. The new ridges 
were next laid out, perfectly ſtraight, on 
ſome fields of ten, and others of twelve 
feet breadth, and gathered up to a round 
ridge, though not high, and ſown with 


* 


wheat. Thus the levelling was completed, 
and the new ridges laid out in the ſixth 
year after the land was broke up; and 1 | 
cannot ſay that there is now any viſible dif- 
| ference betwixt the crops where the old 
crowns and furrows had been; they are 
generally prey equal ET; and lie 


Alrler 
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der and dass, in all reſpects than the. 
land did before leveling +} 
Near 300' acres hewies 3 
this manner, and are all now laid out in 
ſtraight ridges as above, and as oy as ſuch 
a ſoil can well be made. 
Since the levelling, the drill nen 
45 has been tried to a conſiderable extent 


here. I had ſome years upwards of 50 


acres in horſe-hoed wheat: In dry years 
it did pretty well; but, on the whole, it 
did not prove a profitable culture, which I 
believe was rather to be attributed to our 
ſoil and climate than to Ty fault in the 

ſcheme itſelf, | 
After this land was improved, che 
quantity of ſeed I uſed was as follows: Six 
buſhels of oats, four buſhels of wheat, not 
quite four buſhels of barley, and betwixt 
four and five buſhels 'of peaſe to a Scotch 
acre, all Wincheſter meaſure. Our re- 
turns were high, ſometimes our whole 
crop of oats amounting, at an average, to 
ten ſeeds, particular fields much higher, 
eight ſeeds about a medium; our firſt and 
; ed rounds of wheat crops amounted to 
ten and twelve ſeeds ; NP higher at 
times 
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times in dry ſeaſons, but more precarious 
than the other two; bur peaſe crops have 
always been precarious as to quantity and 
quality of grain, but always produced a 
plentiful crop of ſtrawr. In our wet cli- 
mate and oil, peaſe, as a grain erop, muſt 
ever be precarious. I have raiſed turnip, 
potatoes, and carrots, the firſt and laſt with 
very great ſucceſs; but the wetneſs of the 
land in winter renders it impoſſible to feed 


without poaching the land very much. I 
have ſown peaſe on the fallow break of 

land, and cut them when in full bloom, 
and made them into hay with good ſuc- 
deſs; and found this anſwer as well for 
the land as a ſummer fallow, But this 
farm has been long in tillage ; and altho 
it never had more than two white crops 
together, without a green crop, has been 
well dreſſed, and, upon the whole, tender- 
ly uſed; yet, of late years, 1 have obſerved 


the crops begin to fall off, and find it ne- 
ceſſary to lay the land down with graſs; 
and as this land is naturally a deep, rich, 
and ſtrong ſoil, it cannot bear a long courſe 
of tillage without a viſible falling off. 

+ | 3 
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4 Rive often been firpriſed, how the 
lands in Lothian and Berwickfhire ſhould 
fand' a perpetua! courſe of tillage; ati a 
much ſeverer rotation of crops ;- but I pre- 
ſume thattheir'crops in general muſt not he 
heavy, and that poſſibly they would reap 
more advantage by a we 8 ng t 
W and more graſs. 

76 1.4% ow eng out ut Mm in 
OT for Paſture, whiek is always done 
with the crop that immediately follows a 
green crop or ſummer fallow, and a dref- 


ſing of dung ar compoſt. "Myr quantity 
and kinds of graſs-ſeeds are 8 lib; white 8 


Ib. red clover ſeeds, with half a buſhel of 


rye- graſs ſeed! to a Scotch acre. If it is 


common hay-ſeeds, (or rye- graſs not quite 


clean) I ſew a whole buſhel to an acre, 
aucb always add a few pounds of the ſmall 


plantarn ſeed when J can have it. I have 


alfo tried the yellow trefoil, but ĩt did not 
ſucceed on this oil. I believe the graſs 


will do exceeding well. You ſaw in ſum- 


mer 1777 twenty Galloway cows feeding 
upon twenty 'acres of this graſs. It fat- 
tened them very completely without any 
aſſiſtance. I bought them at the firſt of 

* May 


; 
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May for L. 2 9: 6 each, and fold theſs 


twenty cows, on the 1 5th of November 


following, to the butcher, at one hundred 
guineas neat, ready money; ſo. that the 


LES Sroſs profits were L. 2; 16. 6 per cow, 


which is the ſame per aere; and as 68. 6d. 
per acre ſhould nearly clear expence, inte- 
reſt of money, &c. there remains a neat 


ſum of 508. per acre, free profits. This 


field had been cut twice for hay the for- 
mer year; but I am this year to make ex- 


periment, in grazing of a field ſown out 


laſt ſpring, without having been cut at all; 
how it will do, time will ſno cx. 
The high grounds belonging to this 


farm are much the ſame ſort of ſoil with 


SS 4 4 ++ 


= this part of the 3 very different, 
in all reſpects, from the ſoil above deſcri- 


bed. They are a thin, gravelly, although - 


- a: kindly ſort of ſoil ; very apt to cover 


with Scotch and Iriſh furze ; much bro- 


ken, and perplexed with ks and tones; | 


incumbered with knolls, hillocks, and 
ſmall ſpots of wet land intervening; but, 


with all theſe diſadvantages, very capable 
of improvement, with a much ſmaller 


quantity 
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quantity of manure than would be effectual 
on the deep clay ſoils. 

I had occafion to take a ſmall farm of 


this ſort of ſoil under my management, 


and my firſt operations were upon a field 


of zo acres, in a very bad condition. The 


arable part of it was a ſort of outfield, that 
had been much over-cropped by ſome ſmall 
tenants that poſſeſſed it on yearly bargains 
for a long time, It was cloſe covered with 


ſmall whins which had been repeatedly . 


burnt, and ſo ſpread their roots to a great- 
er degree. The unarable part was cover=- 
ed with whins and a ſhort heath. The 
firſt ſtep I took was to clear it of whins, 
and to dig up the ſtones and ſuch looſe 
rocks as ſtood moſt in my way, with which 
ſtones I incloſed it round with what we call 
a dry ſtone dyke. I next covered it over 


with ſea-ſhells, at the rate of 20 tons or 


440 buſhels Wincheſter to an acre. Theſe 
ſhells lay ſpread upon the ſurface, a part 
of them two years, and a part of them on- 
ly one year, The ground was then plough- 
ed up and ſown with oats, which were 
pretty good, and, as we have no barn there, 
I ſold them on the foot at L. 4 per acre, 

Vol. III. * The 
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The land was ploughed again, and ſown 
with oats for the ſecond crop, which was 
greatly ſuperior to the former in every re- 
ſpect. After the cutting of this crop, the 
land was again ploughed up, and turned 
into a green crop, ſo far as it could be got 


tolerably clean; the remainder was turned 


into a ſummer fallow, and the whole got a 
dreſſing of dung or compoſt. The ridges 
were laid out as ſtraight as the rough roc- 
. ky ſurface would allow, and the whole was 
ſown in the following ſpring with oats and 
graſs-ſeeds, in the following proportions, 


Vin. 6 lib. red, 6 lib. white, and 4 lib. yel-. | 


iow clover ſeeds, with a buſhel of hay- ſeeds, 
and 3 lib. of the ſmall plantain ſeeds to an 
acre. The crop of corn and graſs were 
both exceedingly good. The firſt J ſold 
on the foot at L. 5 per acre; and this field 
of zo acres, naked rocks and knolls all in- 
cluded, is now ſet to a very judicious gra- 
zier for L. 30 per annum for grazing only, 


Improvement, in this inſtance, turned out 


the moſt beneficial- of any I ever knew ; 
for the land originally was really the moſt 
poor; exhauſted piece of ground to be met 
with in this country, where inſtances of 

| this 
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this ſort are not wanting. The moor part 
of it, beſide its natural poverty where 


there was any ſoil, had been cut up for turf 


to cover the houſes of a little neighbouring 


village, who held it as a ſört of common. 


one thing againſt this ſort of ſoil is the re- 


turning of the whins, which you ſeem to 


think an invincible evil: I hope it is not 
| ſo; but I ſhall ſoon have experience. ſuffi- 
| cient to determine the queſtion. I have 
ſet the cleaning out of the whins that may 
| make their appearance in this incloſure at 


2 d. per acre annually to a labouring man; 


he goes through it carefully once a year in 

| winter after a froſt, and takes up ſuch as 
appear, brambles, &c. and it hath not yet 
afforded him work equal to his money. 
L have now ſown out a field of the 


| Hurdland ſoil belonging to this farm, of a 


better ſoil originally, and gone through a 


longer proceſs of tillage, more dunging, 
and higher management in every reſpect, 
than the above incloſure. This laſt was 
the thickeſt covered hill with whins of any 
in Galloway, and was al moſt impenetrable 
by any thing but a fox. Should the whins 
not return upon this field, I ſuppoſe you 


will 
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will agree with me, that a ſoil, though in 
a poor exhauſted condition, very prone to 
produce whins, may be ſo altered in its na- 
ture, and enriched by culture, as to render 
it unfit to produce that plant in after times. 
So much is certain, that, when we drain - 
wet land, ruſhes give way, and are ſucceed- 
ed by finer plants ; and that if lime or any 
rich mandire is ſpread upon heath, the heath 
will give way, and be ſucceeded even by 
white clover and fine graſſes, provided the 
land is dry. I have ſet this laſt-mention- 
ed field to a grazier, for grazing only, at 
28 8. per acre, and am perſuaded, that both 
this and the 30 acre field will ſupport their 
preſent rents, provided the plough is for- 
bid, and the tenants adhere to their articles, 
of not paſturing theſe new ſown out fields 
in winter till they get a firm and proper 
cover of graſs. 

„After this account I have given of 
theſe. two fields, it may ſeem ſtrange that 
the lands adjoining to thefe, equal in qua- 
lity, and ſome in the country greatly ſu- 
perior, and even where marl is in plenty, 
or ſhells eaſily within reach, ſhould yet 
bring the proprietor no more than ſix or 


5 ſeven 
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ſeven ſhillings per acre, and the tenants, 
under the preſent mode of management, 
not even able to pay that rent: This is 
fact, and the caſe muſt ever remain ſo, or 
grow worſe, till. a different mode of ma- 
nagement from what they have followed 
is adopted. | 

„The land in Galloway is entirely S 
grazing ſoil, and ſhould: never be cropped, 
_ unleſs the view is to improve and lay it 
properly down for graſs. No rotation of 
crops will, do if perpetually continued in 
tillage, or even paſt a ſhort. and limited 
time. 

„The application of the ſhell-marl at 
firſt brought the tenant great crops, and 
prompted him to extend his tillage beyond 
what the land could bear. Whenever the 
ground was marled, the buſineſs they 
thought was done, and that it could not be 
wronged with cropping ; and ſome of the 
proprietors ſeemed to have thought ſo too. 
The very contrary was the fact. It was 
only then in a condition to be totally ruin- 
ed; and, in ſome of the marled parts of 
this country, the marled land is ſo far re- 


duced as not to produce a crop of two 
ſeeds; 
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ſeeds; nor does it, when ſuffered to lie out, 
produce any other vegetable than a dwarf 
' thiſtle here and there. You would have 
obſerved marled lands in this ſituation near 
Sir William Maxwell's of Monreith, 
where what might have been the greateſt 
benefit, has, by unſkilful conduct, become 
a very great, misfortune. - | 
Marl, lime, or ſea-ſhells, have a moſt 
amazing effect upon the dry thin kindly 
lands in this country, and for two or three 
crops after the application of theſe manures, 
they will equal the beſt lands in Eaſt Lo- 
thian; and if they are properly laid down 
to graſs after a green crop, before they are 
exhauſted, they will alſo in graſs not fall 
far behind the general run of your lands. 
In conformity to this plan of manage- 
ment, Lord Selkirk's tenants, who lately 
got tacks, are bound, in the irſt place, to 
break up no lee land in their farms till it 
has been ſhelled, limed, or marled with 
| ſuch quantities of theſe manures as are ſpe- 
cified in their leaſes ;.and when ſhelled, 
limed, or marled, they are to take two 
white crops, a green crop, and to lay it 


down into graſs with the third white crop, 
| according 
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according to the ſame mode, in all reſpects, 


as was followed with the 30 acre incloſure 


above mentioned, and ſo to proceed thro” 
the whole of the farm, ſhelling, cropping, 
and laying down in the ſame manner, and 
not at liberty to return upon any part that 
has been ſo laid down, till the whole farm 
has been manured, cropped, and ſo laid 
down to graſs. A plan of this fort would 
fave this part of the country from impend- 
ing ruin, and lay the foundation of wealth 
and well-paid rents among the tenants. 
But to make the execution of this plan ef- 


fectual, the land muſt be incloſed and ſub- . 


divided, ſo as the tenant can avail himſelf 
of the advantage of the green crops ; and 
it remains with the proprietors, whether 
they will do this or not ; for the tenants 
are not able to do it, nor can it be expect- 
ed they ſhould, if they were able, upon a 
nineteen year's tack, | | 


e I ſhall now trouble you with my prac- | 


tice in the culture of carrots, which I have 
carried to a greater extent, and perhaps for 
a greater number of years, than moſt far- 


mers north of the Tweed. I at firſt thought 


that carrots would only ſucceed upon 


ground 
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ground that had been previouſly prepared 
by a ſummer fallow, and accordingly rai- 
ſed them firſt upon land ſo prepared; but, 

in the latter part of my practice, I only 
made uſe of the break of land that came in 
courſe for fallow or green crop. The ſpot . 


N ſet apart for carrots was ploughed as ſoon 


as the trop was carried off, lay expoſed as 
through the winter, and was ploughed a- 
gain in the ſpring, ſo ſoon as it was ſuffi- 
ciently dry. After this ploughing, it was 
harrowed, and then ploughed again into 
- ridges of five feet breadth. This was a 
deep and good ploughing. The deeper 
the furrow the better ; for upon this de- 
pends the length of the carrots. After 
this ploughing the land is dunged, at the 
rate of about 40 cart load per acre of rot- 
ten dung laid into the bottom of the fur- 
rows, and ſpread, The firſt round, in 
ploughing after the dung, is performed by 
a ſmall plough which covers up the dung. 
The ſecond round.is performed by a plough 
wide in the earth-board, which cloſes the 
earth high above the former round ; and 
the third round is performed by any com- 
mon plough, and only lays the earth up fo 
| as 
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as to ſupport the earth laid up by the ſe- 
cond round. A double, plough, with two 
earth boards, then follows, and cleans up 
the furrow, and ſo the ploughing is finiſh- 
ed. The field thus plowed; a fingle horſe 
is ſet to work, with two little angular har- 
rows fixed each to the end of a beam of 
five feet long, which harrows two ridges 
at a time; harrowing them gently, for 
fear of reducing their height. | 
The harrowing done, I made uſe of 
the wheat drill-plough, and with it. made 
two little ruts, about two inches deep, on 
the top of the five foot ridge, at a foot di- 
ſtance from each other. I tried at firſt to 
ſow the ſeed at this operation by the drill 
plough; but the roughneſs of the carrot 
ſeed prevents its diſcharging regularly, and 
the crop was unequal; therefore gave up 
that practice, and uſed the drill plough for 
making the two little ruts only. When 
that is done, I ſow the ſeed, after being | 
rubbed well to make it ſeparate juſt out of 
the hand, and ſet a perſon to follow the 
ſower with a common hay rake, and co- 
ver the ſeed lightly. © DIES 
er | * Two 
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% Two people will ſow tho acres ey 
in this way; the expence is a trifle, and 


the crop is regular. After this is done, it 


is proper to ſend the double plough again 
_ down the furrows to clear them out, and 
then to draw a deep furrow 'acroſs' the 
ends, fo as to carry off the water in caſe 
of rain, and ſo the work is done. | 
„ have ſown at all times, from the 
middle of March to the middle of May; 
but, about the middle, or firſt week of A- 
pril, anſwered beſt. The carrot is a flow 
growing feeble plant in its infancy; and 
therefore I found it neceſſary to perform 
the firſt weeding by the hand along the 
rows. Women or boys will perform this 
work well enough. When this is done, 
the earth is ploughed away from the rows 
into the furrows, as near the rows as the 
plough can work without injury to the 
plants. 
The foot of interval betwixt the rows 
is no hand- hoed, and the field may re- 
main in this ſituation for about two weeks. 
But this time of expoſure muſt depend on 
the weather. If dry, it may be too long; 
if wet, it may be even longer with ſafety. 
The 
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The next operation is to return the earth 
to the rows, which is done by one round 
of a plough with a prettFwide earth board, 
and the double plough going once down 
each furrow. If the plowman is not ſtea-, 
dy and perfect in his buſineſs, it may re- 
quire a woman or a boy to follow the 
plough, and uncover the carrots, which he 
will be apt to cover in the operation; for 
the earth muſt now be laid very cloſe up 
to the plants. When the carrots arrive at 
about the thickneſs of a quill or ſo, it will 
be proper to thin them, pulling them out 
by the hand to about four or five inches 
diſtance from each other in the rows, This 
operation is not to be performed while ve- 
ry young and ſmall, otherwiſe the carrots 
are apt to fork, and not attain their full 
length. When the weeds begin again to, 
appear, the earth muſt again be ploughed 
from the rows, and the interval betwixt the 
rows hand-hoed, all which may now be 
done with freedom, as the plants will 
hear almoſt any uſage. "The expoſure muſt, 
as above, depend on the weather; and the 
earth is to be returned as before, and the 
| ſame, 
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line precaution uſed for "WT of the 


water. 
The horſe-hong i is now Finiſhed, ay 
well as the whole work, unleſs ſome weeds 


ſhould again make their appearance, which 


muſt be taken out by the hand. 


Lou will obſerve that I have two rows 
of carrots upon a five feet ridge. I have 
tried one row upon four feet ridges, but 
prefer the two rows for ſeveral reaſons ; 
one of which is, that, owing to bad ſeed, 
being deſtroyed by vermin, or other ac- 
cidents, little blanks in the rows will un- 
avoidably happen. This, in ſingle rows 
upon a ridge, makes a blank of four feet; 
whereas it rarely happens that blanks will 
appear in double rows at the ſame place; 
anda blank in one row is partly made up by 
the others being better in that part. And 
if, even for ſingle rows, you make the rid- 
ges leſs than four feet, there is not room 
to horſe- hoe in a proper manner. 

I] never take them up, to put them in 
land, as the gardeners do. This, for ſo 
great a quantity, would be very toubleſome 
and expenſive, I only take them up in 
cart=loads as they are to be uſed, and that 

is 
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is done by ploughing them up, and then a 
ſingle man loads a cart in an inſtant. They 
keep in the ground very well, even to the 
end of April, and rarely ſuffer by froſt. 
But, if hares (which are very fond of them) 
or any animal, cut off the roſe on the up- 
per end, very wet weather will rot ſome 


of them. I have uſed them in feeding hor- 


ſes, cattle, ſheep, and hogs ; every animal 


is fond of them; even geeſe eat them with 


greedineſs. But the moſt profitable way 


of applying them is in feeding horſes. 
They are the only .root I know of, that, in 


feeding horſes, amply ſupplies the place of 
corn, * 
I 'was in uſe, inſtead of two feeds of 
corn, to give the whole farm-horſes here 
one feed of oats, and a feed of carrots in the 
day, and found them thrive remarkably 
well. However, that I might find how 
carrots would do without -any corn at all, 
for years repeatedly I ſet apart a pair of 


' horſes, and, from about the firſt of Janua- 


ry to the middle of May, gave them no 
corn at all, but carrots only, in place of 
corn, and fodder like the reſt. They got 
duly a feed of carrots for the others feed 

of 
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of corn. The horſes went in a piough or 
cart every day, and all the ſpring, as we had 


much to do; they worked betwixt nine and 


ten hours a-day. They kept in very good 
order, rather better than the reſt, at leaſt 
much ſmoother and finer in the ſkin; and, 
before they had been a month at graſs, 
were by much the fatteſt horſes on the 


farm. I weighed the carrots, and found 


that a horſe's uſual feed was about thirty 
pounds: and this quantity each horſe had 
given him twice a- day till about the end 
of March; after which he got three ſuch 
feeds every day, till all the horſes went to 
graſs about the 12th or 15th of May. 
That I might form ſome notion of 
the produce of an acre, in the year 1770 
and 1771, 1 took up the produce of a drill 
ridge as near the average of the field as I 
- could gueſs, meaſured the length of the 
ridge, and had the produce meaſured and 
weighed, and from that calculated the pro- 
duce of an acre, which amounted to about 


nine one half ton weight, or a little 


more. 
« Carrots are the heavieſt of all roots 
for their ſize; and an acre of carrots 
855 : in 
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in horſe food, far exceeds any crop! of 
oats that land can produce. 

Our carrots, on an eitage;theaſkired 
nine inches round the thickeſt part, and 
from 15 to 18 inches long. 

« Carrots will do in any ſoil, if it is * ; 
but-I have found in ſome very ſtriking in- 
ſtances, that this root has an averſion to 


water; ſo that it is needleſs to attempt car- 


rots where there is a cold wet bottom. It is 


not abſolutely neceſſary that the ſoil be 


deep, if care is taken to raiſe the ridges as 
above deſcribed. In ſhort, they are an ex- 
cellent nouriſhing food for cattle of every 
kind, an improving crop, in a high degree, 
for the land, and very profitable to the far- 
mer ; but, from the nicety of their culture, 
I am afraid they may not for ſome time be 
raiſed to advantage by the r of 
farmers. 

* 1 have repeatedly tried the culture of 
parſnips in the field; they are excellent food 
for cows, and produce fine milk and butter, 


i Horſes, too, will eat them; but, as a crop, 


they fall prodigiouſly behind the carrots in 


* and profit to the farmer ; the ſame 
kind 


\ 


. 
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kind of eulture anſwers for them. as for 
carrots. & 8 

_ © I have uſed cabbages as a . 
green crop for a long time. At firſt my 
practice was to raiſe them in ſingle rows on 
four feet ridges; but I found theſe too 
narrow to horſe-hoe, even for ſingle rows, 
to advantage, where the crop was luxuri- 
ant ; and therefore laid out my ridges four 
* one-half feet broad; and that breadth is 
_ abſolutely neceſſary for a horſe-hoed cab- 
bage crop. The farmer ſhould plant half 
his cabbage crop with winter plants, and half, 
or at leaſt a part, with ſpring plants. The 
latter will keep much. better in the winter 
than the former. There is a difficulty, in 
a late ſpring, to ger ſpring plants early e- 
nough ; but I have planted that kind ſo 
late as the 1oth May with great ſucceſs. 
Cabbage, where they ſucceed, are a better 
food for cattle, and more profitable to the 
farmer, than turnips. | 

] have cultivated turnips in various 

modes; but ſingle rows in four feet ridges 
I found anſwered beſt ; the dung, of which 
the farmer fmds a penury in moſt parts of 


Scotland, ow! the fartheſt in this way. 
The 
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The crop is eaſy kept clean, and the land 


in horſe-hoeing gets a full and clean tilth. 
Moſt of the broadcaſt turnip crops to be 
met with in this part of the country, from 


unſkilfulneſs in hand- hoeing, or inatten- 


tion, are ſmall and puny, the field ſtored 
with every kind of pernicious weeds, which 


get leave to ſhed their ſeeds; and what is 
more ſurpriſing, in many parts of England 
the ſame things are to be met with, and 
muſt do ſuch; harm as the ſuperior weight 
of the turnip crop (which 1 even doubt) 
can by no means compenſate, | 
&« I think I have now taken notice of 
moſt things you mention, except the cul- 
ture of trees and hedges. I have had a 
little practice in both; but you would meet 


with much better information on theſe ſub- 


Jes in many parts of your tour, than my 


little experience can afford. Shall only 


trouble you with a mode of planting hed- 
ges adopted in this part of the country by 


the Earl of Selkirk, 


His Lordſhip bbckteinz how little ſue- 


ceſs was to be expected from thorn hedges 


planted on the face of a ditch, in the com- 
mon way, in a dry hard foil, the ditch ex- 
Vol. III. 2 penſive 
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peuſive to cut, and, by the crumbling down 


of the looſe gravel, filled up in a ſhort 
time; at all times dry and acceflible to cat- 


tle, together with the proneneſs of ſuch a 


ſoil! to produce graſs and weeds, and the 


total neglect of the tenants in cleaning 
hedges, reſolved to try to plant his hedges 


in the face of a ſunk fence, built with dry 


ſtones, in the following method. Firſt, 
A cut is made two feet deep from the ſur- 


face, perpendicular on the inſide, which is 


carried out in a flope to ſeven feet wide. 
To the face of this perpendicular cut is 


built a ſtone wall of about 18 inches thick - 
up to the ſurface ; it is then covered with 


a ſtratum of fine earth, mixed with a com- 
poſt of marle, or ſuch like ſtuff. Moſs and 
marle mixed do as well as any thing. 
This is ſpread cloſe to the front of the dike 
thinly, ſo as to prevent the upper ſtones 
from lying too hard upon the thorns. In 


this pulveriſed earth the thorns are planted 


| horizontally, projecting about two inches 
over the face of the ſtone-wall. The ſtone- 
wall is then built two one- half feet height 
above the thorns, and finiſhed, The earth 
thrown out-of the cur is ſmoothed up to 

the 
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the back of the wall ; and ſo the fence is | 
completed. 
Very ſmall thorns will not anſwer, as 


they muſt have length to reach through the 


wall into'the back earth; , 
The thorns ſeem to thrive well in this 
way, ſo far as they have been tried, and 
entirely obviate the trouble of hoeing and 
weeding. They are liable to treſpaſs from 
cattle; eſpecially from the front fide of the 
wall; to prevent which, a thick row of 
cut whins (very plenty here) is laid along 
the face of the dike at bottom, which an- 
ſwers the purpoſe tolerable well. Howe 
ver, to ſecure the young hedge more ef- 
fectually from being eat with cattle, Lord 
Selkirk has begun to plant a row of ſweet 
brier (eglantine) a little below the thorns, 
in the face of the ſunk fence-dike, a plant 
which cattle do hot eat. This plant grows 
up very faſt, and effectually guards the 
young thorns from treſpaſs, and is beſides 
very ornamental in dike rows. I am per- 
ſuaded this method of planting the ſweet 
brier wants only to be better known, to be 
more generally practiſed. I have now fi- 
niſhed this long * and if you can ga- 
ther 
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ther any thing from it that may be uſeful 
in the regiſter of your tour in this my of 
the . ſhall be well PRONE + 


Sade 8 a Aiſciple of Mr 1 
has taken from Lord Selkirk 330 acres on 
a nineteen years leaſe. | His fund for im- 
provement is an inexhauſtible ſtore of ſea- 
ſhells, more than ſufficient to ſtimulate the 
farmer, as well as the farm. Twenty tons 
are laid on an acre, each conſiſting of 23 


buſhels Wincheſter meaſure. The ſhells 


are laid on the ſward. I ſaw ſmall fields 

of turnip and potatoes in drills; but, from 

ſmall beginnings, greater may follow. Peaſe 

are here alſo introduced, formerly an abſo- 
lute ſtranger in Galloway. 2 


I unfortunately miſſed Mr Agnew of 
 Scheuchan, the capital improver in that 
part of the country. His plan appears to 
be well fitted to the ſoil; and graſs is his ob- 
ject, for which he prepares the ground by 
a drilled crop, in order for barley and graſs 
ſeeds. He has lime and ſea-ſhells at com- 
mand, which enable him to proceed with 
expedition, The reputation that this gen- 
tleman 


* 
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tleman has of ſagacity and good under- 


ſtanding, with his ſucceſs in huſbandry, 
will probably produce him many diſciples, 
not only among his own tenants, but a- 
mong others in the neighbourhood ; and 


the influence br his e 18 beginning 


to 22 vifible. 


The Earl of Cams * ale a con- 
ſiderable progreſs in improving his eſtate. 


He takes into his own hand farm after 
after farm; incloſes with ſtones ; and, 
while that work is carrying on, lime and 
ſea-ſhells are ſpread, to lie on the ſurface 
till che incloſing be finiſhed. His Lord- 


ſhip undertakes no more ploughing than 


ſufficient to employ his horſes and ſervants 
when not engaged in leading ſtones. The 
firſt crop is oats; ſecond potatoes and tur- 


nip; third, barely with graſs ſeeds, After 


the incloſing is finiſhed, the farms are let, 


upon a nineteen years leaſe, at a conſidera- 


ble advance of rent. 
At Garlieſton ſea-ſhells are laid upon 


_ graſs in dry ground with great ſucceſs. 
Theſe ſhells are inexhauſtible, to be got in 


every bay, and almoſt every where along 
| the 
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the coaſt. What a bleſſing for this coun- 
__ . try, were the people ſufficiently LURE: 


ous to take ——_— of it! 


1 Procteding through Sir Starr 3 


eſtate, I ſaw excellent ſoil, execrably ma- 
naged. The tenants are poor and torpid, 
Andrew M*Carlie excepted, the only im- 
provet here. He has got a new leaſe, and 
has begun to exert his talents with ſucceſs. 
He will .deſerve to have a monument rai- 
ſed to his memory, if he can raife any ſpi- 
- rit among his neighbours. In this neigh- 
bourhood, after a crop of oats, the practice 


is to take three or four ſueceſſive crops of 


big or bear, Mr M*Carlie explained the 
reaſon, that their oats are thirled, and not 
their bear, How brutiſh is ſuch a regula- 


tion! It is not only a temptation to fraud, 
but to ruin the land by bad cropping. In 
that part of the country, eſpecially i in the 


iſle of Whithorn, the harveſt is conſidera- 


bly more early than in the Lothians. This 
year, the whole was, ripe about the 25th 


of Auguſt. In the Lothians, harveſt did | 
not begin before the 1oth of September, 


and was not general till the 20th, 
Mr 
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Mr LN, a merchant in the iſle of 


Whithora, i is attempting a better ſtile of - 


huſbandry, though far from perfection. 
His zeal will carry him on; and prohably, 
in a few years, he will be able to ſet a good 
example to his neighbours. 

In paſſing along, I noticed what are 65 
led mug ſheep, in little parcels here and 
there. Theſe were long ago imported for 
improving their wool, which indeed is their 
ſole quality. It is a heavy dull creature, 
not apt to break through fences, which is 
a property that makes the farmer like them. 
You may ſee half a dozen on paſture near 
corn, coupled two and two, like hounds, to 
prevent their treſpaſſing on the corn, or 
attempting to go over the fences. It would 
indeed require eye- ſight to convince any 
one that the people were ſo ſtupid. Their 
wool ſells at 15 8. per ſtone, or 26 Engliſh 
pounds. Two or three fleeces make a 
ſtone. 

The bickwirdads in agriculture is not 
from want of demand. There is always 
a briſk demand, either from Whitehaven, 
Liverpool, Greenock, or Glaſgow, and fre- 
quently from all of them at the ſame time. 


* 1 
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I proceeded to Glaſſerton by a road fine- 


ly made, to which the Hon. Keith Stew- 
art contributed no leſs than L. 200 Ster- 
ling. The eſtate of Glaſſerton, belonging to 
that gentleman, is highly improved, the ſoil 
good, the ſituation fortunate, as ſea-ſhells 


and lime can be laid down on his land by 


water carriage; and, for the uſe of his e- 
ſtate, both for exports and imports, he has 
made a very commodious harbour. Shell- 
marle he has, beſides, in abundance. Sea- 
ſhells make a great improvement on mea- 
dow land that is dry; twelve tons to an 
acre; and, what is a great convenience, it 
is done in time of froſt. But this is 
not all. The rubbiſh of pen mucke had 
been accumulated for centuries, without a 


ſingle thought of turning it to profit. Mr 


Stewart, reſolving to make a thorough tri- 
al, began to put this ſtuff in rows for tur- 
nip, inſtead of dung, The effect was ſur- 
priſing. No perſon could diſtinguiſh theſe 
rows of turnip from what were done with 
dung; and the product was equally good. 
For another experiment, a piece of irregu- 
lar ground, of a mean foil, was trenched, 


and manured with 25 cart-loads of the 
ſtuff, 


ED 
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| Ruff, which was intimately mixed with the 
ſoil, Carrot-ſeed was ſowed, which yield- 
ed a very fine crop. A third experiment 
was to lay this ſtuff, from time to time, on 
a dunghill where winterers were fed ; the 
ſtuff was ſpread on the dunghill, and, after 
it was covered with ſtraw and dung, ano- 
ther ſtratum, and fo on. This mixture u- 

ſed for turnip in June, raiſed a great crop. 
- Theſe are ſingular experiments, deſerving 
the attention of 'a natural philoſopher. 
Freſh moſs, I believe, will produce no ſuch 


eeck, : | 
As graſs is the chief object of this inge- 
nious operator, as it ought to be of every 
gentleman farmer, I proceed to the means 
employed for bringing about that end. A 
thorough ſummer fallow on the ſtrong land 
eradicates every weed; ſhell-lime is ſpread 
on the ſurface as hot as poflible, from which 
two good effects are expected, one to warm 
the ſoil, the other, to make a more inti- 
mate mixture with it than can be procured 
by ſlaked- lime. Where ſhell-marl is the 
manure, it is allowed to lie ſpread on the 
ſurface a few days, that it may be perfect- 
ly dried, and fitted thereby for being in- 
Vor. III. R timately 
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timately mixed with the ſoil by good har- 
rowing. Then the field- is made up into 
ſtraight ridges, twelve feet broad, and the 


furrows well cleared, in which ſtate it lies 


all winter. Six buſhels oats, Wincheſter 


meaſure, are fown on an acre ; fifty are 


commonly the return. Second crop bear, 


after three furrows; four buſhels ſown . 


produce from 40 to 48. Eight pound 
red clover, ſix white, four yellow, four rib- 
wort, and one buſhel ryegraſs for each a- 
cre, are ſown with the bear; one en hay, 
and then paſture. 

The drill huſbandry comes next. I 
ae turnip, cabbage, kail, all in good 
order, and in a proſperous way. Carrot 
is raiſed in the following manner. Paral- 
lel lines are drawn with intervals of four 
feet and a half. The ſurface earth from 
both ſides is accumulated upon the line with 
the plough, and made broad enough for 
two rows of carrots one foot aſunder. The 
larger- intervals are horſe-hoed ; the ſmall 
intervals between the two rows are hand- 
hoed. Experience has made it certain that 
the double rows are greatly preferable to a 


ſingle row on a narrow ridge, two rows of 
| the 
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the former being equal to three o the lat- 
ter, owing to the greater quantity of ſur- 
face earth heaped up from the wide inter- 
vals. No dung is given to this crop ; but 
the ſpot for it is choſen the preceding year, 
and enriched with good compoſt well pul- 
veriſed. Horſes are extremely fond of 
carrot, and like beſt what is immediately 
raiſed out of the. ground, Yet this muſt 
not be truſted to where there is any pro- 
ſpect of froſt. It is alſo a wholeſome food 
for horſes, and makes their ſkins always 
ſleek. The turnip and n go to feed 
the young ſtock. 

As ſoon as the ground is thoreuftily dry 


after the green crops are removed, it is 


ploughed croſs, with a deep furrow to di- 
vide the heaped up earth, and to ſpread the 
dung . equally, and then harrowed, for 
ſmoothing the ſurface and carrying off any 
remaining roots. One furrow ſtraights 
the ridges twelve feet broad. Then ſuc- 
ceeds bear with graſs ſeeds, as in the other 
plan. The hay crop here is always better 
than in the other way of cropping, which 
may * from the dung operating more 


imme- 
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immediately than lime or mart. But the 
paſture in both is equally good. | 
Neither oats nor peaſe have been hither. 
to mentioned. Theſe find a place when 
the improved fields are opened from graſs, 
and alſo in the infield land, Oats is the 
firſt crop, peaſe the ſecond, and bear with 
graſs ſeeds the third. Potatoes, too, are 
- accounted a meliorating crop, and a field 
is allotted every year for them, . If I with- 
held my teſtimony in favour of Mr Stew- 
art's huſbandry, my own mind would re- 
proach me. There cannot be deviſed a 
better plan for preſerving the land in good 
heart. The operative part is carried on 
with the utmoſt accuracy: And, beſide the 
ſatisfaction of leading the way to good 
huſbandry in that country, he has found 
his own intereſt by raiſing the rents of his 
eſtate, and enabling his tenants to pay the 
advance rent more eaſily than formerly the 
low rent. ' 
His incloſures are with ditch and hedge. 
The thorns thrive wonderfully from the 
great attention given to them. 
Here are excellent cows, a mixture of 
Holderneſs with Merſe or 9 They 
give 
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give much milk, and, with a Galloway 
bull,, make a fine croſs breed. A bullock 
bred here weighed, when fix years old, 
100 ſtone Engliſh in the ſhambles, the 
tallow twelve ſtone. This bullock wrought 


one year in the plough. 


Nothing eſcapes” this ſurpriſing genius. 
I have reſerved the moſt intereſting article 
of all with which to cloſe the account. He 
is the firſt I met with in my ſurvey who. 
ploughs with oxen only. He works them 
in pairs with harneſs, without a driver 
and he never uſes four, except to break up 
ſtrong rough land. None of them are 
ſh6edy# but thoſe for drawing the waggon. 
They are fed with ſtraw in winter, and - 
with hay in ſpring, when worked twice a- 
day, which upholds them in good working 
order, without ever taſting corn. Is it 
poſſible, after this complete experiment, 
that farmers will ſtubbornly cloſe their eyes 
againſt ſo beneficial an improvement ? 


The road- to Sir William 1 of 
Menreith's lies through a hilly country, 
rocky, and covered with heath; but no 
ſooner is ſhell-marl applied, FOA tender 


graſs 
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' graſs grows up inſtead of the heath. It is 
the practice to plough every ploughable 
ſpot to the top of the hills, between the 
rocks and round the rocks. The poor peo- 
ple graſp at a little fodder for their beaſts, 
and know no better. This country is na- 
turally productive of good graſs; and great 
profit would be made by withdrawing the 
pPlough from theſe narrow ſpots; and con- 

verting all into ſheep walks, Why do not 


_ the: proprietors give attention to this? 


Their own intereſt ſhould be an urgent 
motive, however little EY, of their 
poor tenants, 

As Sir William Maxwell s eſtate is ; boun- 
© ded on the weſt by the bay of Glenluce, 
it lies open to the ſea ſpray, an enemy to 
planting. | Willow and elder reſiſt the beſt, 
but grow ſlowly. Sir William, however, 
is attempting plantations, which anſwer eaſt 
and north from his houſe ; and he propo- 
ſes to proceed gradually weſtward. He pre- 
pares the ground both by ſpade and plough, 
and raiſes high dikes for ſhelter, 

This eftate is happily ſituated for ma- 

nure, plenty of ſhell-marl within it, and 
acceſs to a. ſhells and lime by means of a 
9 harbour 
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harbour made by the proprietor, which, 2 


the ſame time, is a ſecurity to ſhips in a 


ſtorm. Lime and ſhells from Whitehaven, 
of excellent quality, is put on land for 
12 d. or 13 d. pence the Carliſſe buſhel, e- 
qual to three Wincheſter buſhels; and ſea 
ſhells for two ſhillings my ton, ER to ſe a 
ven barrelss. | | 
This eſtate contains about 1 5,000 acres. * 
It extends fix miles along the coaſt, and 
two or three miles inward, all fitted for e- 
very improvement that can ariſe from good 
tillage and plenty of manure. What a 
rich treaſure is here offering itſelf to thoſe 
who will be but induſtrious! What better 
ſituation would any man of ſpirit wiſh for 
than to' be maſter of ſo much good land, to 
give him employment for raiſing his fami- 
ly, and for promoting the good of his 
country! The King of Britain has no poſt 
or penſion to beſtow equal to this. Shell- 
marl here has a wonderful operation, tho“, 
in the general opinion, given with a hand 
too liberal, commonly more than 200 bolls 
Linlithgow meaſure per acre. Sir William 
has commenced farmer, and with great ſuc. 
ceſs, ſo far as he has proceeded. He is ve- 
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ry capable of making it a buſineſs; and if 
he perſevere, a long life will ſecure a great 
eſtate to his family. To that end, he gives 
encouragement to his tenants, and is at 
pains to inſpire them with an improving 
ſpirit. Incloſing with ſtone dikes near the 
. coaſt goes on briſkly; and, if the ſame ſpi- 
rit be kept up, the whole will be ſoon in- 
- cloſed. | 
Wool in this pariſh of Mochrurn bears a 
great name. It is clothing wool, and very 
fine ; fourteen ſhillings per ſtone, or 26 
pounds Engliſh, is the ſelling price. The 
ſheep there are original ; no remembrance 
of any change of breed, nor of any attempt 
to improve either the body or fleece. Nor 
is any attention given to procure them 
plenty of food, being left on a bare paſ- 
ture, ſcarce ſufficient to keep in life, But 
the ground is dry, producing naturally 
ſweet graſs. The wool is indeed fine, but 
much mixed with hair, which I attribute 
to the want of ſalving, no ſuch practice be- 
ing known along this coaſt. 


Nothing appeared worthy of remark tilt 
I approached Glenluce. Major Ro/s makes 
| a 
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a figure orf his fields ; incloſures of diffe- 


rent kinds, both ſtone and quicks, all in 
good order, trees on the high grounds, fine 
paſture below, hay and corn good. Horn- 
. *ed=cattle in a field of rich paſture attracted 
my eye. In I went; they were cows of a 
mixed breed, with a large polled bull, a true 
Galloway. Much mortified was I upon 
finding the Major from home., Upon re- 
queſting him to favour me with an account 
of his improvements, he | moſt obligingly 
ſent me the following letter. 


SIR, Balkail, * 1777. 

« Your moſt flattering letter to me, as 
a farmer, I was favoured with; but being 
from home for lome time prevented me 
acknowledging it ſooner. My ſmall farm, 
from the wildneſs of the country around it, 
muſt attract the traveller's eye; whereas, 
was it in an improven country, it would paſs 
unnoticed. It only contains about 400 a- 
eres in all, part my own property, part 
feued on a leaſe of 100 years, upwards of 


80 to expire, and part on a leaſe of 42 , 


years, about 37 to expire. From the length 


of the leaſes, I have been induced to im- 
Vol. III. 8 prove 
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-- prove mountainous. ground, that otherwiſe 
: | I would not have engaged with, from the 
ſeverity of the labour. However, with 
perſeverance, 1 have got all the arable of 
it limed, and the crops have pretty well 
compenſated for the expence, and the land 
is now worth above four rents. As to the a 
quantity of lime laid on the acre, my max- 
im is, from 50 to 90 Carliſle buſhels per 
acre, according to. the nature of the ſoil; 
and before I lay it on, I make the ground 
as dry as I poſſibly can by covered drains, 
and then pulveriſe the ſoil until I make it 
as fine as I can, burning all the roots of 
heath, huſky grats, and every root that 
is brought up by the break harrows. I for 
the moſt part take after the lime two crops 
of oats, and lay down the third crop with 
'barley or big; at ſame time, always giving 
A a dreſſing of dung, unleſs I take a crop of 
tturnip before the barley, in which caſe I 
. dreſs the .ground for them. The turnip 
_crop I ſow broad-caſt, and feed young cattle 
with them on the ground, as we are too 
2 far from a market to fatten them. My breed 
of black cattle is eſteemed the true Galloways, 
and the beſt in Scotland. My father was 


at 
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at leaſt 30 years before he brought them 
to what they now are, and with un- 


- wearied attention and pains, which at laſt 
was crowned with ſucceſs. | 


As to planting, my quantity is too 
ſmall to be of conſequence. Thoſe I plant- 
ed in the glen thrive exceedingly, and thoſe 
on the top of the hill, although much ex- 
poſed, are coming forward pretty well ; 


my method with them is, to the ſtorm I 
plant the elder, being a quick grower, then 


I mix a pretty broad ſlip of fir, Birch and 
plain; within is oak, larix, beech, and as 


many ſorts of trees as I can raiſe, Upon 


the whole, the birch and elder do beſt ; 
the others are thriving, and J dare ſay, if 
the ſhelter anſwers, will be good timber, 


the ſoil amongſt the rocks good, being chief- 
ly a hazle mould. In the low ground, 1 
have only to keep them wed until out of 


the reach of graſs, and keep cattle from 
them, and every ſort of tree will grow to 
timber, 3 » 
In five'or fix years after a field is laid 
down in graſs, I give it a dreſſing of dung 
or compoſt, by which I find myſelf fully 
paid from the richneſs and quantity of graſs 
| It 
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it brings up. Indeed, I could fatten cattle 
on at moſt two acres per head, and, in 
ſome of my parks on an Engliſh acre and 
an half; but want of markets, as I ſaid 
before, is too great an objection to follow 
that plan, being at the mercy of one, rare- 
ly two, merchants for that . of cattle.” 
1 
If ame ſpeaks true, Mr M*Dougal of Lo- 
gan makes conſiderable advances in eve- 
ry branch of agricultural improvement; 
be is looked up to by all good impro- ' 
vers, both gentlemen farmers and tenants. 
On that account, I wiſhed moſt vehement- 
ly to wait upon Mr Logan, and to note 
the progreſs of his improvements; but the 
length of circuit ſtill before me, and my 
ume now nearly exhauſted, I could not ven- 
ture to proceed into the Mull of Galloway, 
vrhere Mr Logan's ſeat is, as it carried me 
out of my line of the preſent ſurvey. 


I waited on the Earl of Star at Culborn, 

and got information of his plan of farm- 

ing. His Lordſhip's breed is of true Gal- 

loway cattle, which, by reputation, ſell at 
gp high prices. His Lordſhip thinks the moſt 
| 1 | ſubſtantial 


„ „ee 
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ſubſtantial improvement for a gentleman is 


to procure induſtrious and improving te- 


nants. He treats them kindly, and is ever 
ready to give them good inſtruction. But 


words will not do; example is neceſſary; 


and in that view he takes farm after farm 
into his own hand, and, upon drefling high, 


lets them out to the moſt enterpriſing: He 


has done a great deal in that way; but 
there remains ſtill more to be done. Ma- 
ny fields, thus improved, did not yield in 
the ſtate of nature ſixpence per acre, but 
are now let from 10 to 15 ſhillings. His 
tenants are now beginning to follow his 
example, and to take the improvement of 
their farms off his Lordſhip's hand. The 
great fund for improvement in that coun- 
try is lime, brought raw from Ireland; it 
is burnt in a draw-kiln, and can be laid on 
the land, all expences borne, for about 
L. 3: 10: o per acre, 

The Earl holds 400 acres in his natural 
poſſeſſion, as a farm for the family conve- 
niencies, The culture on it 18 conducted 


very properly; turnip, fallow, wheat, bar- 


ley, oats, hay, abundantly plenty. Above 


all, I admired a large incloſure, on account 
of 


— 
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of the rich * BE in it, and the ſubſtantial 


* 4a 


wall that ſurrounds it, ix feet high, copped 
in the manner of Galloway ſnap-dikes, 
but ſo well and artfully done; that neither 
man no” beaſt dares to attempt getting o- 
ver it. This fine park ſerves for ſheep 


walk, deer park, horſes and black cattle, 


all feed promiſcuouſly on it, and all are 


plentifully ſupplied with food, - becauſe all 
are fat. The ſight is beautiful, as well 


as profitable; for every kind keep by 
themſelves, and make a regular circuit 


round the park, following out their daily 


paſture. I admired the ſteers, quays, and 


heifers, that are bred from the cows at Cul- 
horn, more than any of the other kinds in 
the park, on account of their ſize and very 


hne ſhape. They are the offspring of 30 


cos, and none are reared but the very 
| fineſt of the calves, they being intended 
for a ſample of good cattle in the country, 


worthy. of imitation by all improvers of 
land and black cattle, - 
His Lordſhip's extenſive plantations will 


make a conſiderable figure in a few years; 


and, as fewel for firing is not plenty in 


the country, the fir trees will render an 
excellent 


5 
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excellent ſupply of fewel, by this pruning | 


and weedings of the plantations, 
| Hugh, M*Michan is one of his Lordſhip's 


improving tenants. His farm conſiſts of 
zoo acres, in the improvement of which 


he makes a quick progreſs. He cannot 


fail to ſucceed; and his example is likely to 


have a greater influence on his brother te- 
nants than that of the Earl, who is remo- 
ved at a greater diſtance from them. 


* + 


Mr Leggat, provoſt of Stranraer, rents 


a farm of 1000 acres, at L. 200 Sterling 
per annum. It is moſtly hill and paſture 
land. That of it in the valley is bounded 


by the great Loch-Ryan, which, affords 


him the conveniency of procuring ſea- 
ſhells from the weſtern coaſt of the High- 


lands or Ifles, by veſſels returning from 


the fiſhing. The ſhells: are pure, and re- 
duced almoſt to a powder.; on that ac- 
count, the effects on the ground are quick, 


and even operate as a powerful manure 


the firſt year. Lime, too, is uſed, and the 


Provoſt never overcharges the ground by 5 


eropping too much; for he lays it off with 


graſs 


; OY HUSBANDRY. 
* ſeeds the third or FRORY Year; this a 


leſſon worthy of the attention of awd ac- 
dual farmer. 


Incloſing with r ditch, and 


| hedge, i is alſo going forward; theſe anſwer 


3 his expectations; but thoſe Gmcer p 


ted on the muir, by banks reared of earth 


and whins, do not. If a ſevere froſt come 


on, all is deſtroyed. 


Craigcaffie is commodiouſly ſituated on 
the fide of Loch-Ryan, for importing lime 
from Ireland, and ſea- ſhells from the ſouth 
> of Galloway, the weſtern iſles, or 
Highland ſhores ; for none are to be found 


in his part of the country. Mr Nielſon 


the proprietor 4s full of ſpirit, and attends 
cloſely to the operations he is carrying on. 
He holds, that lime is not fit to be put into 
the ground till it be thoroughly ſlaked with 
water, and that it has the beſt effect upon 
land immediately taken up from paſture ; 
and at that time about 120 Lothian bolls 
per acre are ſpread on the ſurface, and har- 
rowed in with the oat ſeed. The ſecond 
crop 18 alſo oats ; but bear or barley, if the 
ſward be fully rotted after three plough- 
| ets 
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I ſaw lime carried in carts up a ſteep ground, 4 


over rock, Which was à bold enterpriſe, as ol 2 


many parts the eart was ſupported by men, 


to prevent it from overturning. The lower 
fields are ſubject to water; but care is ta- 


ken to carry it off in open draius. The 
ground is eleared of ſtones, which are em- 
ployed for fencing. Dung he values high- 
ly, and collects every vegetable; nd every 
ſort of -rubbiſh; to augment the dunghill. 
The cattle, in hot weather, are all fed with< 
in doors; the Oy as Well as the decke | 
tle; profit by it. NR bit, | 
This gentleman venerates ſo much the 
true Galloway breed of cattle, as to hold 
in deriſion every attempt to improve fey of 


He works with two horſes in a plough; . 


which, in ſummer, are yoked at five in the 
morning, in order to finiſh before the 
heat of the day: When carrying: me, 
they continue in the yoke from five in the 


morning till twelve, reſt three hours, feed- 
ing on elover in the houſe, and then wor 
till eight, They feed again on clover till 
ten, and then are put out to a graſs field. 
All his other operations in huſbandry are 
Vol. III. * conducted 
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, Before Goithing the e of my Ga. 
of this extenſive region, my heart burns 
to recommend a practice begun by one or 
two eminent , unprovers, which is, to ba- 
nich horſes, the moſt expenſive article of 
huſbandry, and to employ oxen only. 
The advantages of oxen over horſes are 
immenſe in every country; but, in a breed- 
ing country like Galloway, there can be 
no excuſe for preferring horſes, but a ſtu⸗ 
pid adherence to cuſtom. A bullock kept 
perfectly idle till the time of ſale, will not 
ſell a farthing higher than one that has been 
moderately. wrought in the Plough. for 
two years; and yet much more profit is 
made by the latter, conſidering what is ſa- 
ved in the expence of horſes. 

It is kicking againſt the pricks to FARSI 
againſt a practice univerſal in this country, 
of allowing the calf to ſuck while the maid 
is milking. And yet one would think a 
ſingle hint ould be ſufficient to ſhow the 
ridiculouſneſs of it; for, not to talk of 
dirtying the milk, a quantity muſt be loſt 
in the ludicrous ſtruggle between the calf 
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and the milk- maid. Why not orbelain ie 
for a ſhow, and rake money for the exhi- 
bition? T have known many a ſhow that 
drew people together, leſs __ to provi 
laughter. 
But I proceed to a more . matter. 
Fine clothing wool is produced all along 
the coaſt of Galloway, particularly 3 in the 
Pariſhes of Penningham and Mochrum, the 
latter being the finer of the two, | The ſoil 
in the pariſh of Mochrum is tender and 
dry, and ſends up a delicate paſture gral $, 
which makes me conclude that the foil and 
paſture contribute to fine wool, I have no 
doubt but that the nature of the ſheep do | 
alſo contribute, and a moderately warm 
climate. Neither muſt proper ſalving be 
left out, which undoubtedly contribütes to 
the health of the animal, and no leſs to 
the quality of the wool. Minnygaff has a 
reputation for ſheep, but only for being of 
à larger ſize; for the wool 1 Is coarſer than 
in the pariſhes mentioned, as Minnygaff is 
a high country, and the paſture coarſe in 
proportion, The breed of cattle js in Gal- 
loway carried on to great perfection. The 
knowledge of agriculture, and of enrich- 


ing 


* land, is advancing faſt among the gen- 
.tlemen, and will in ume be taken up by 
the tenantry. Sheep are almoſt totally ne- 


glected in a country more fit for them than 


8 any other part of Scotland. This is won- 
derfully bizarre, One or two. gentlemen 
are, turning their thoughts that way. I 
heartily wih them ſucceſs. Af they perſe- 
vere, yy will find ſheep the moſt profi- 
table article of all that can be drawn from 
the round. Formerly” the management 
of ſheep was very lütle known, and there 
Was no acceſs to advice. Now, they are 


* ſo much ripened by experience, rhat a gen- 


tleman who wiſhes the improvenient of 
| of his ſock, Ras acceſs to the beſt advice, 
' 'and muſt blame himſelf if he follows a 
; wrong coutfe,” 
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1 HIS country __ to the 1 

Inquirer a very buſy and very agree- 
able ſcene. The activity of many gentle- 
men in huſbandry improvements, and the 
extent of theſe improvements of late years, 
merit a an ample reward, which a grateful - 
| foil never with-holds from a judicious cul- 
tivator who beſtows gy on his ope· 
rations. 
My entry to this copnty was be Glen- 
ap, a, narrow vale between high hills, moſt- 
ly green, partly heath, extremely proper 
for a ſheep walk. Among the many little 
tenants in the vale, I found none that had 
either knowledge or inclination to improve 
their ſituation. Each of them have a few 
black cattle and a few ſmall ſheep; but the 
tenants are many, and the whole ſtocks to- 
gether are far too numerous for the paſture; , 
whence both tenants and ſtock are ſtarved, 
and little gained for paying the landlord's 
rent, Theſe tenants, however, are ſo far 

im- 
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improved, as to ſalve lightly, which pro- 
duces ten ſhillings for the ſtone of wool, 
| inferior,” however, to the price i in Galloway 
for the ſame ſort of ſheep, owing probably 
to high ground and ſtormy climate, - From 
'Glenap to Ballentrae, a rough coarſe coun- 
try, hill and heath, and none refiding i in 
-It Who ſo much as think of thaking a ſingle 
ſtep out of he common road. From 2. 
lentrae, a neſt of fmugelers, to Girvan, 1 
met with nothing Worth obſervation till 1 


camę to Ardmillap, The proprietor, Mr 


Crawford, has attended to his intereſt. 
Paſture i is his object, which has led him to 
iteloſe with! ſtone walls even the hilly 


ground. "Every thing” around Bits Has: an 


"agreeable _ PORES 5775 my We 

Lived? is a en 15 town lc the i- 
Habitants induſtrious and thriving, particu- 
larly the Moemakers, Who tan their own 
leather, and make ſhoes for America, which 
are carried to Glaſgow. The Village and 
lands around belong to Mr Hamilton, of 
Bargeny. Moſt of the lühabitants have 
built neat houſes. for” themſelves, on land 
teaſed to them. for hundreds of * in 


| all | 
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all reſpects chual. to property. 80 d s 4 
much better method, both for landlord and 


tenant, than feuing. The latter is a moſt 
intolerable burden upon ſmall property, 


and throws the poor people into the hands 
of moſt rapacious ſcriveners, Who, every 


thirty or forty years, draw from them the 


Li, 


value at leaſt of their property. A leaſe, © 
on the contrary, is tranſmitted to heirs and | 
ſingular ſucceſſors, without any expence, 

which entitles the landlord to draw more - 
rent than a farmer can afford to pay. The 


ſoil, being light and ſharp, is eaſily ma- 
nige, which is a great comfort to poor 


manufacturers. They have ſea weed in 
abundance, which is their chief manure. 


As ſoon as atly quantity comes to ſhore, the 


women carry it on their backs, and put it 
in ſmall coils like hay, where it is to be 


uſed for the potatoe crop. When the po- | 


tatoe ſeaſon approaches, it is ſpread out to 
be dried, and then put on the ground. The 


men are thus left to carry on their own bu- 
ſineſs. They have few horſes, and theſe 


are employed in tilling. The potatoes are 
all planted in drills, the ſea weed being put 
into the furrow. Bear follows, next cats, 
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and men again potatoes. Beer, eroß 


is good, and the induſtry of the people re- 


warded. No, rent is better paid; and there 


is a great number of acres thus S een 


The eſtate, of 8 contains at leaſt 
39,000, acres, .whereof 1200 are arable, or 


ww 


capable to be made ſo. . What is not arable. 


feeds black cattle and ſheep. - The laſt. 


might be turned to great account by pro- 


per management of paſture, and to ſtill 
greater, were any rational attempt made 


to improve the ſheep and the wool. 


Mr Hamilton, by a chearful and kindly | 


behaviour, has the choice of the beſt farm- 


ers; to theſe he gives long leaſes, and, by his 
own practice, teaches them the beſt method 


of improvement. Upon any complaint of 


a hard bargain, it is a rule with that gen- 
tleman never to bind a poor tenant to his 
ruin, and accordingly ſets him free. ..Tho' 
this, I am convinced, be done from a mo- 


tive of humanity and compaſſion ; yet I 


am far from being certain but that Mr Ha- 


milton will, upon the whole, be a gainer 
even in point of intereſt. Not only will 


the beſt tenants flock to him, but will be 


frank 


. 
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frank in their offers, when they know that 
they cannot be ſubſtantially hurt. 
Lime-ſtone and coal are found in this 
| eſtate, and Mr Hamilton is working both 
for his on intereſt and that of the neigh- 
bourhood. | 


Some time ago the roads were ſo bad as 


not to admit the ſmalleſt wheel carriage. 


This public ſpirited gentleman has been ve- 


ry diligent in getting good roads made; 
and for that purpoſe has contributed out 


of his own pocket no lefs than L. 500 Ster- 


ling; a rare inſtance, but well deſerving 
to be imitated. One immediate reward 
his patriotiſm has procured him, which is, 
to increaſe conſiderably the demand for his 
coal and lime. 


_ His low lands lie on both ſides of Gir- 
van water, moſtly dry, and a good mixed 


ſoil of earth and gravel. - But here I avoid 
entering into particulars; for, though the 


culture is carried on in the approved me- 


thod, yet there is nothing ſingular to af- 


ford any new inſtruction. The only ar- 


ticle I venture to criticiſe is that of graſs 


ſeeds ſown with barley ; three pounds red 


clover, fix white, three yellow, three rib- 
. "UP wort, 
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wort, che two buſhels ryegraſs. What [ 
object to is his ſmall quantity of red glover, 
where hay is intended- for the firſt crop : 
Better far to with-hold one buſhel of rye- 
graſs, 'and the yellow clover totally, which 


will afford ſpace for ſix or ſeven pounds 
more of red clover, as without that quan- 


ny the hay crop muſt be very ſcanty, 
The moſt laborious part is to bring into 
tilth the higher grounds covered with heath 
and full of large ſtones. But it was a great 
temptation to beſtow labour and money, 


d .to find the under ſtratum of this muir a 


good foil upon a dry bottom. The ground 


has been entirely cleared of ſtones, the 
large ones blaſted, in order to admit the 


plough. It is ploughed and croſs plough- 


ed, limed and formed into. ridges 15 feet 
broad, directed ſo as to carry off the wa- 
ter. Being thus brought into tilth, it is 
cropped with judgment, according to the 


nature of the ſoil. The rent of this land, 
in the ſtate of nature, was under fifteen 
pence per acre. . Upon what is improved | 


as above, he put a rent from 10 8. to 13 8. 
4. d; and if he perſevere, of which there 
can be no woune where the profit is ſo great, 


he 
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he will leave a great eſtate to his heirs, and 
at the ſame time enrich the country. 
Much ground is planted by Mr Hamil- 


ton, both for ornament and ſhelter, which, 
with the old 12 Wee a fine 5. 


mn 


= 


I am glad to find the dawn of good huſ- 


bandry beginning to. peep out here among 


the tenants. | John Jobnſton makes ſome 


figure in tillage, in liming, and-graſs-ſeeds. 
He was encouraged by Mr Hamilton with 
a ſubſtantial dwelling-houſe and proper of- 


fices. Others copying from him are doing 


better than formerly. Gavin Part, a young 
man, ſtimulated by the ſucceſs of ſome of 
his neighbours, has taken a large farm 
from Sir John Cathcart, and ſhows a good 


ſpirit in his operations. 
It is very diſcouraging. that Mr Hamil- 


ton hitherto has not ſucceeded with his te- 
nants in the hilly parts of his eſtate to at- 
tempt any reformation on their ſheep. To 
improve their numerous flocks, were it but 


a ſhilling per head, would produce a very 


large ſum, 
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As I paſſed Aeg in my way to Kilker« 
ran, I was delighted to ſee corn and clover 
fields in excellent order, arid hedges grow- 
ing vigorouſly, all done by Mr Thomſon 
miniſter at Dalry, a man of an amiable 
character. The land belongs to Sir Adam 
Ferguſſon. The operations of William 
Jackſon, another of Sir Adam's tenants, 
have every appearance of good huſbandry, 
regularly conducted. Good example is in- 
fectious as well as bad; and there is no 
reaſon to doubt but that mw anne 
will be imitated. 

Ona nearer approach to Kilkerran, a 
narrow, but pleaſant valley, of a good ſoil, 
opens to view. There, in different fields, 
I ſaw various operations of huſbandry car- 
ried on with induftry and attention. The 
incloſures in perfection, both hedges and 
ſtone walls. Lime is the only manure u- 
ſed. I ſaw a number of ſheep in a large 
incloſure oppoſite to the houſe, of different 
kinds, Dorcheſter, Cully, Bakewell, and 
alſo the breed of the country. Sir Adam 
, was from home. I was much diſappoint- 
ed, as I reckoned upon accurate informa- 
tion from Sir Adam, of the different bran- 
ches 
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ches of improvement carrying on briſkly 


here. But this diſappointment is amply 


made up by a letter I had the honour to 
receive from him, which gives a very ac- 
curate, and no leſs ſatisfactory, account of 
the progreſs of agriculture in that part of 


the country, chiefly owing to Sir Adam 


himſelf, 1 ſhould think it criminal to with- 
hold this letter from the public, though I 
was not permitted to enter it into my re- 
port. Modeſty is a pleaſing virtue; but I 
have no notion that it ſhould entitle a man 
to hide his more active and more eminent 
virtues. _ 0 


; 81 R, Kilkerran, Sept. 26. 1777. 
1 have as favour of your letter, and 


am exceedingly ſorry that I was ſo unfortu- 


nate as to be abſent when you called at this 
place in your progreſs through this part of 
the country. I not only regret it on my own 
account, but becauſe I ſhould have been 


glad to have contributed to your obtaining 


fuch information as might have promoted 


the plan of the truſtees ; which I could 


have done more effectually when preſent, 
| than 


; 
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than by any thing I can write in the com- 
paſs of a letter. K 

With regard to this itt t of * coun- 

try, if you never was in it before, you 

would, no doubt, obſerve in general, much 
to find fault with—a great deal of land un- 
cultivated,” and the culture of other parts 
very imperfect. But if you have been 
here ſome years ago, and compare the ſtate 
it was then in with that in which it is now, 
you cannot fail to have remarked a very 
great alteration. To me, who remembers 
this country when there was ſcarce an in- 
cloſure in it but ſome few round the gen- 
tlemen's houſes, when there was not a pound 
of graſs ſeed ſown from one end of it to 
the other, and when the whole attention 
of the farmer, and the whole dung of the 
farm, were applied to a few acres, while 
the reſt was totally neglected, the diffe- 
rence is very ſtriking. 

* With regard to myſelf, my object bes 
been to turn the farm in my own poſſeſ- 
ſion into good graſs as ſoon as poſſible; 
and the whole uſe that I have made of the 
plough has been with a view to that. The 
trouble and expence that I have beſtowed 

| on 


* 
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on this e has dia much greater than 
any perſon would conceive from the quan- 
rity of ground that I have improved, with-. 


out confidering what it was in 1ts natural 
ſtate; You cannot fail to have obſerved 
the multitude of large ſtones upon the un- 
- cultivated fields in this country; moſt of 
theſe are of ſuch a ſize as to require being 
blaſted with gun-powder before they are 
carried off, As the ſoil runs naturally to 
| wood, there is a neceſſity for clearing the 
fields of ſhrubs and buſhes before they can 
be properly ploughed. ir 
the expence of draining, you will not be 
ſurpriſed at my ſaying. that many fields 


coſt more than their original price before 


the plough is put into the ground. That 
particular field, which you obſerved as ſown 


down with graſs this, ſeaſon, was, when I | 


began with it, ſo remarkably covered with 
ſtones, as to make it a matter of wonder 
how the tenant could contrive to plow it 
at all; yet now there is not a ſtone upon 
it ſo large as your fiſt, After clearing the 
ground, my practice is to lime it on the 


graſs; in doing which, we compute the 


lime laid on to be about an hundred bolls 
ö {IM | to 


to this is added 
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to the Scots acre ;. though, as I have the. 
lime within my own farm, and am not un- 
der the neceſſity of meaſuring it, as I ſhould 


be, were I to buy it, I cannot anſwer for the 


perfect accuracy of the computation. Ichen | 


take two crops of oats off it. The third year 
I fallow it carefully, and, in the ſpring 
following, dung it well, and ſow it down 
with barley and graſs ſeeds. Where the 
land is not intended for being continued in 
hay, the graſs ſeeds I ſow are ryegraſs and 


white clover, which I cut the firſt year, 
and afterwards throw it out into paſture. 

J am ſenſible that two crops of oats run- 
ning is not the beſt huſbandry ; but oats 


being the hardieſt grain, and anſwering 
better than any other while the land is 
rough, and not properly broke, it is for 
this reaſon that 1 follow the method I have 


mentioned. The only variations 'I have 
made from this method are, that ſome- 


times I take a crop of peaſe inſtead of the 
ſecond crop of oats ; if the land is cleaner 


of ſtones than uſual, I have ſometimes ſown 


turnip in the following year ; and ſome 
once or twice, I took wheat inſtead of bar- 


ley the laſt year. But, though: that has 
anſwered 
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amſwered with me, 1 do not approve of it, 
as the land is apt to become ſo ſtiff in the 
winter, that it cannot be ſuffieiently open- 
ed in the ſpriug ro receive the graſs feed, 
without deftroying the Wheat. I ſomer 
times allo ow" down with oats iriſtead'of 
a barley. Vio 916 l auc 
have PAY to you, that my ob- 
ject is to get my land, as ſoon as poſſible, 
into good graſs. I am partly ted to this 
from a deſire to have as much dreſſed land 
round my houſe as I can. But, indepen- 
dent of this conſideratjon, I am convinced 
it is better adapted to the eitunte of this 
country than tillage. | | 
Though the land in Carrick (of which 
I with all along to be underſtood to ſpeak) 
is of -a lighter nature than the other di- 
ſtricts of Ayrſhire, and in many places 
has a dry. gravelly bottom, yet the rains in 
ſpring and harveſt are very unfavourable 
for raiſing corn. It has, at the ſame time, 
ſuch a tendency to graſs, that, except for 
the firſt and ſecond year, provided it be 
made rich enough, it will ſhoot up paſture 
almoſt as good without ſowing as with it. 
For theſe reaſons, joined to the great ſteep- 
neſs and irregularity of the ſurface, I con- 
Vol. III. X ſider 
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ſider graſs, and not corn, to be the proper 
crop, for this 2 of i 
Wich regard to of which 8 hiess 
number are bred f pe the Engliſh market in 
this country, they are pretty much the 
fame. with the Galloway breed, moſtly 
hummelt. They are very hardily bred, be- 
ing never in a houſe, (except ſuch as are 


intended for milk) and when put into good 


Paſture, they riſe to a great ſize. 
Wich regard to ſheep, of which a 
| great number are bred on the high grounds, 
I am. apt, to believe that they are not ſo 
well underſtood as the black cattle. Con- 
- fiderable attention has, however, been be- 
ſtowed of late on mending the breed of 
| ſheep. A number of gentlemen have brought 
in ſheep from England, and the farmers 
are ſenſible of the importance of mending 
the breed, by procuring good rams. I 
have, howeyer, great doubts how far it e- 


ver will be practicable to introduce the 
© Engliſh ſheep. into our hills. In the low 


and ſheltered. grounds, they anſwer very 
well; and the advantage, particularly with 
reſpect to the wool, is very great. But, on 

.the high and expoſed mountains, I am 


perſuaded 


1 
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perſuaded. bey would not anſwer. The 
utmoſt length that I think it would be ſafe 
to go, would be to endeavour to 'raiſe-pur 
own breed by a mixture with the Engliſh ; 


and even that would be done with great 
insg. * 
The only part of your letter that, 1 | 


think; Temains unanſwered, is what relates 
to the tenants. Now, cough I have ſe- 
veral' tenants who deſerve commendation 
for their attention and induſtry, yet I can- 


not ſay there is any one who has made 
himſelf ſo remarkable as to deſerve being 


particularly mentioned. What I have ſaid 


of the expence attending the improvement 


of land here, will ſhew how difficult it muſt 
be for any man, without a great ſtock, to 
carry it very far. But, though I cannot 
name any tenant in particular, yet I can 
fay.in general, that there 1 is a remarkable 
alteration to the better, both i in their know- 


ledge and management, ſince [ began to at- 


tend to country affairs. Many of them 
had an averſion to having their lands in- 
cloſed; whereas now, no farmer, ſuch as 
1 id chooſe to have for a tenant, will 


take a leaſe, unleſs the lands are incloſed ; 


the - 
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the conſequence of which is, that, if I live 
three or four years, every arable farm I 
have will be incloſed. They are almoſt all 


getting into the practice, more or leſs, of 


ſowing; graſs ſeeds; and. inſtead of running 
out their lands, by ploughing them up as 
ſoon as they are fit to produce a poor cropof 
corn, as was the practice formerly, they 

are nom ſenſible of the JwPorranes of ha- 


of. croft. and held land, except among ſome 


of the popreſt ſort, is, in a manner, entirely 


aboliſhed,” 5 Th RIS * 01 HAT F? 


199 


1 Mr Whiteford of av 2 ſpirited far- 


| mer, applies, himſelf with {kill and induſtry 


to improve. his eſtate, originally a moor 
$ covered with heath; naturally dry, or made 


io by art. "Lime i is his great fund for im- 
1 8 0 to which he has added ſhell- 


marl lately diſcovered, Io get his fields 
h into graſs i is. bis chief aim; becauſe, in a 


rainy country, 2s this f is, corn is but a pre- 


carious crop. 


He deals i in Banks E and kal, in 


drills; z but 1 in new ground paired and burnt, 
_ turnip is ſowed broadeat, and eat with 


5 8 ſheep 
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ſheep, on the field. Carrot. is alſo. ſowed 


broadcaſt. And, this curious improver has 
allo ventured, on, ſaintfoine and lucerne. in 
drill, nine inches aſunder, and handhoed. 


Here is a fing, wood of timber - trees on 


the, banks of /a riyer. Several new plan 


tations are added of fir and other timber. 


There is- a neat, barn floored. with bricks at 
both, ends laid in ſand, the one for ſtoring 


the corn, in order to be threſhed, the other 


to > bold the * This method eh 
is be in imitated. 


1 
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huſbandry. _ | 
As 1 approgehed toward. a Eten bl 


and, good huſbandry appeared, and the 


— grew ſtronger nearer the village. A 

rich crop of hay, good paſture, oats, bear, 

peaſe better than ordinary, and potatoes 

in drills. . The; Piniſter was the _— 
1 „ ws | 8 
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- bop paſſed on to Maybole, Where there is 
good foil ill managed, and yet, by dung 
from the town, produces f and then 
weighty” crops, © The The mibier and Bälle 
per muſt be  excopted, Who ſummkt fal- 
* low regularly, give dung, ſow dear or bar- 
ley with graſs ſeeds, red efover 18 pourids, 
ryegraſs four buſhels per dere. 1 16 a pity 
but that ſach willing improvers ſRould be 
taught that half the quantity of ryegraſs 
- would aufer as well, "They get, howe- 
ver, from 200 to 300 ſtone of hay per acre, 
the ſtone being 24 pounds Engliſh. Hay 
is taken three years, and then oats three 
years, after which fallow as before. Wheat 
is alſo intetperſed. Such ſevere cropping 
requires better ſoil than is to be found a- 
bout Maybole; but it would appear that 
they truſt "greatly to the town's dung. 
When the demand for that commodity i in- 
creaſes by more improvers, theſe'two gen- 
tlemen, it is to be hoped, will reform their 
practice, and be more cautious not to run 
out their ground. | FR Rag} IHE 


.. 


hae Kennedy near this place is an in- 
5 5 farmer, eſpecially as to the ma- 
8 nagement 
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nagement of ſheeps.. He. Dae an in- 
cloſure of 800 acres in Carrick-muir, his 
own property, ſurrounded with a good 
ſtane qike. In this incloſure 1200, 10 
paſture, ſummer and winter, without 
getting any dry 
ſevereſt weather. Jet it is a high ground; 
but much of it is hilly, which affords ſhel- 


ter; and being cloſe to the ſea, no ſnow $ 


hes.. At his entry in 1764, the ſtock on the 
ground was valued at L, 5 per ſcore with 
their wool on, including all kinds, ewes 
with their lambs, hogs, and dimmonts 
' three. .yearsold. To improve this ſtock, 


Tweedſmuir and Carrick were ſearched for 
the beſt rams; and, by croſſing and re- 
croſſing with the original ſtock, a cqnfide- 


rable reform waz, made in a few years. His 


ſtock. would now ſell for douhle the valu- 


ation above mentjoned, His three years 


old wedders ſell at 12 ſhillings in Novem- 
ber or December. His ſtock are now of 
the hardy black-faced kind, a ſhort body, 


a good ſhape, and not long in the leg. To 


try the effect of ſmearing, he made the fol- 
| lowing experiment. He reſerved from ſmear- 


ing, ſeveral years, ten or twelve ſheep of his 
* flock, 


food, not even. in the 
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flock, which were the whole time inferior to 
the reſt of the flock, both in fleth and wool. 
They werelonget of taking di Tat; and th 
wool was hairy, ebarſer, add harder. Pit 
Kennedy informed me 6f A rate of fall 
ſheep bred at Dunart in the Pariſh of May- 
dole, that carry very fine wobl. Their paſtüre 
Is on a range of hills on the ſea coaft, The 
graſs indeed'is fine, nor is the climate very 
cold. The woot commonly ſells at 15 
ſhillings per ſtone. I was alſo told by this 
gentleman of one John 'M*Kie at Tarry- 
feſſoch, who farms more than 13, ooo acres 
of hill land belonging to the Earl of Caſ- 
fillis. His rent is L. i 50, and he paid 
L. 1000 of graſſum for a nineteen years 
jeaſe. The ſame man poſſeſſes 1400 acres 
more from Lord Galloway. This is a bold 
undertaking; but, as I am told, he has ye 
rit and induſtry equal to it. 
| Improvements! on this fide of the coun- 
try are going on apace. ' The Earl of Caſ- 
fillis leads the way, and his tenants creep 
on the beſt way they can after him, When 
the ſpirit becomes more general, emula- 
"tion will accelerate their motion. 


When 
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When I paſſed by Cullean; the Earl of 


Caſſillis's, I was wet through all my clothes 


with a heavy and conſtant fall of rain, 


which obliged me to puſh forward to Ayr, 
and by this unfortunate accident I miſſed 
ſeeing the Earl's improvements. To make 
up that loſs, I prevailed on Captain Ken- 
nedy to procure from Mr Bulley, the 
Earl's operator in improvements, a full 
Rate of all his operations at Cullean, which 
he has given in a very diſtin and accu- 
rate manner, that ſhows his attention and 
- abilities in the improvements of huſbandry. 
The public, I think, will be inſtructed by 
it. Mk e ELL 


SI R, Cullean, Feb. 6. 1778. 


e received your letter in Auguſt laſt, 
"inquiring into the ſtate of the Earl of Caſ- 
ſillis's improvements at this place, which 
' I ſhould have anſwered ſooner, but was 
diſſatisfied that you did nor come this 
length when you was ſo near as Maybole 


as you would then have ſeen that it was 


impoſſible in ſo ſhort a time as I have been 
here, to have got into a regular culture 
and courſe of crops; and therefore could 
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not give you that information which'ſeetns 


to have been the intention of your inqui- 


ries. However, as Captain Kennedy i in- 


forms me that you have lately wrote him 
you wiſhed to hear from me, I here ſend 
you an account of my operations ſo far as 
I have gone; but, in the firſt place, ſhall 
deſeribe the nature of the ſoil, and the con- 
dition I found it in. IE 

] came here in December 1773, when 
I entered to the improvement of a farm of 
near ſix hundred acres, the greateſt part 
of which had been incloſed by the late 
Earl of Caffillis about ſixteen years with 
2 belt of planting, and divided by ſmall 
ſtrips, which are now giving pretty good 
ſhelter to ſome part of the ground. The 
ſoil is various, but generally light and thin, 
upon a very hard till, under which is chief- 
ly freeſtone rock, expoſed to the north 


and weſt, and, like moſt hanging ground, 
full of ſprings and wet ſpots. Moſt of 


the land was lying as it came out of 
the hands of ſeveral ſmall tenants, ex- 
cept about thirty acres which had been li- 
med, but quite worn out, and in the worſt 
condition of any. There was ſcarce five 

- , acres 
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acres together in any field in the ſame 
condition; three or four acres of old crofſt 
in one part, ſo much outfield in another, 
and many ſpots of half an acre, or an acre, 
which never had a plough in them. In every 
field the old ridges were lying five ar ſix 
different ways, ſome very high and broad, 
others as narrow, with high gathered head- 
ridges lying various ways croſs the field as 
the land had been ploughed. The whole 
farm did not produce hay and corn ſuf- 
ficient for the horſes, and almoſt every ne- 
ceſſary for the family was bought, except 
mutton and lamb. The ſtock conſiſted of 
only as many ſheep as ſupplied the family 
with theſe articles, and about engen 
horſes and cows. | 
Finding the land in this 60 I 
could ſee no poſſibility of getting it into-a 
proper tilth for graſs, or any other crops, 
but by clean ſummer fallows, I did not 
think it prudent to begin my operations 
by liming upon the ſurface, as the after 
ploughings and levelling muſt haye buried 
a great part of it, I therefore plough firſt 
for oars, not expecting much of a crop; 
but this helps to rot the old ſurface, and 
mellow 
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mellow it for the ſummer ploughing ; and, 

as I have ſometimes more land under oats 
than I can get properly fallowed and ma- 
nured the next year, I am then obliged to 
take two crops of oats from ſome part of 
the land; after which I give it a complete 
ſummer's ploughing, four, five, and ſome- 
times ſix furrows, before I can get it per- 
fectly fine and level; and after getting it 
clean of ſtones, and draining all the wet 
ſpots, I give it two hundred and forty 
buſhels of lime-ſhells, and about thirty 
double cart-loads of compoſt dung. I then 
plough it in by ridging up the land as 
ſtraight as poſſible, and draw furrows 


' * roſs the ridges where it is neceſſary for car- 


rying off the water; theſe furrows are all 
cleaned out with a ſpadeto keep the land dry 
during the winter, In the ſpring I ſow it 
with barley or bear, and with it graſs 
ſeeds, from which I take but one crop of 
hay, and then paſture it; and this js the 
courſe I intend to purſue, till I have taken 
in the whole farm. I have now a hundred 
and twenty-ſix acres well laid into graſs. 
My hay crops and paſture are both good; 
and, as it increaſes, I add to my ſtock of 
5 cattle, 
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market. 
is not, however, for want of thought. I 


kind of ground takes ſo much time and 


cattle, which makes a conſiderable yearly in- 
creaſe of dung, and which enables me everx 
year to take in a greater quantity of ground. 
have this winter ſeventy- ſix head of hor- 

ſes and black cattle upon corn and fodder. 

I have theſe two years paſt ſupplied the 
family with every neceſſary from the farm. 

I have every year fold ſome grain; and 
have now both cattle and ſheep for the 


* It may be a matter of ſurpriſe to you 
that I have not all this while thought of 
green crops for winter feeding of cattle : It 


know the value of thoſe crops too well to 
neglect them; but there are many things 
againſt the culture of them yet. This coarſe 


labour, that the ſeaſon is always too far bw 
ſpent before I can get it properly dreſſed 
and manured. I have; however, this year 
above twenty acres of cole or rape ; but 
being obliged to ſend to London for the 
ſeed, it was near a month too late; it is 
nevertheleſs a tolerable” crop, and will at- 
ford a good deal of food for my cattle and 
ſheep in the month- of March and April, 
when 


when the land will be in perfect order. for 
barley; and as rapeſeed may be ſownat leaſt 
one month later than turnip, and requires no 

other labour or expence than the ſeed, I 


ſhall make this a ſubſtitute for other green 


crops till a better courſe can be taken. 
My chief deſign at preſent is only to put 
the land into a proper condition for a more 
perfect ſyſtem of huſbandry ; but ſeyeral 
things are wanting before that can be com- 
pletely carried on. I have not a proper 
farm-yard, nor a houſe or ſhed for feed- 
ing cattle, or for the conveniency of rai- 
ſing near ſo much dung as might be made; 


but theſe things will come in courſe. Lord 
Caſſillis has an extenſive and very com- 


modious plan of offices, which he intends 
to build ſoon. His Lordſhip is now ma- 
king ſome very ſpirited improvements 
Here, both in building and planting, be- 
ſides incloſing many farms at a diſtance, 
which muſt in a few years make an agree- 


able alteration upon the face of the coun- 


. ol... 5 
My crops, you may imagine, will 
not be great; but, as they are, I ſend 


you the mean product of three years, ha- 


ving 
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ring threſhed but one ſtack of the 
fourth, 1 can go no farther. They are as 


follows: Oats, ſeven buſhels on an acre; 


produce, thirty-two buſhels. Barley, 
two buſhels and a half; produce, ſome- 
thing more than forty. Bear, two buſhels 
and a half; produce, forty-four. Peaſe, 
three buſhels ; produce, only twelve. 
Wheat, I ſowed eighteen buſhels upon fix 
acres, part of fallow prepared for barley 
for crop 1776; the ſeaſon was ſo wet I 
could not get it ſown till the end of Octo- 
ber, and the hard froſt that winter hurt 
it much; it was very thin upon the ground, 
and the product only twenty buſhels an 


acre, The ſmall quantity of peaſe I ſow 


upon land intended for fallow, I do the 


fame with oats. This! do, becauſe it would 


otherwiſe interfere with my fallows, bar- 
ley and graſs crops. I always harrow in a 
little lime with the ſeed. 
The meaſures of the above are by the 
Wincheſter buſhel and the Scotch acre, as is 
alſo the lime. My compound middings, 
which I lay on with lime, conſiſt of 
farm-yard dung, ſea-weed, and earth. 1 
have no ſtated proportions of each, as the 
N quantity 


aàuvantity of ſea-weed is uncertain, there 


being a greater quantity thrown out ſome 


years than others. 1 uſe all I can get, 
with which I mix up all my dung, and a 


good quantity of earth. I have tried the 
ſea- weed made into middings by itſelf, 
but it does not do ſo well as when mixed 
with dung and earth; for this imbibes all 
the juices which run off in great quanti- 
ties when thrown into middings by itſelf; 


and when mixed with dung and earth, it 


ferments and rots much faſter; and makes 
a very rich manure. 

I have never made any trial of the 
weight of my hay crops ; but I think I 


can ſafely ſay they have not been leſs than 


a hundred and fifty ſtone upon an acre; 
the greateſt part of the laſt year's crop, | 
am almoſt convinced, was near two hun- 
dred. The uſual quantity of ſeeds I ſow 
are eight pounds of red clover, ſix of 
white, four, pounds of ribb-graſs, and one 
- buſhel of ryegraſs. After the hay crop; | 
paſture it with horſes, black cattle, and 
ſheep. I think it an advantage to eat it 
pretty bare, as it grows thicker and ſweet- 

er the next ſummer. I go regularly over 
: the 
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the graſs fields every ſummer, to root out 
all the docks, thiſtles, &c. And this is all 


that I ſee [neceſſary for the improvement 


of the paſture at preſent, 
* As to the ſoil and climate being beſt 
adapted for graſs or grain, I do not think 


that the culture of either can be carried on 


to any degree of perfection ſeparately. 
The foil is, in general, very proper for 
turnip.and artificial graſſes ; conſequently 
grain and thoſe crops ought to be cultiva- 
ted together. And I dare ſay you will al- 
low, that any light land farm, under ſuch 
a culture, will produce conſiderably more 
cattle and grain yearly, than it can do of ei- 
ther of them ſeparately. The climate is in- 
155 wet, but the ſoil in general agrees with 

: And, as the autumn rains are always 
me by high winds, the crops do not 
ſuffer more by it here than in many other 


places; and, except about the edges of the 
moor, the grain is always good. 


* I with I had found this farm in the 
condition I am endeavouring to put it, as 
I ſhould in that caſe have been able to 


have given you ſome account of a very 


different courſe of huſbandry, which might 
Vol“. III, Z perhaps 
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perhaps have done me ſome credit, and | 
have been more ſatisfactory to your in- 
quiries. I am not ſure (as I have miſlaid 


your letter), if I have anſwered all your 
inquiries ; if I have not, pleaſe to point 
out the particulars, and [ mall do it in an- 
other letter.“ 


From May bole, all along to Ayr, the in- 
duſtrious hand of improved huſbandry is 
viſible. Much land is incloſed with ditch 
and hedge; the quicks, trained with care, 
make a conſiderable advance. But I can- 
not refrain from diſapproving of planting 


crab apple trees among the thorns. The 


practice is general here; but it will be re- 
gretted when out of time to correct the er- 


' ror. Thorns never can ſucceed in com- 


! . 
pany with'trees of a quicker growth ; they 
cannot bear to be overtopped, and never 
grow ſtrong in that ſituation, Some miles 


before I reached Ayr, I found myſelf in a 
rich plain of wide extent, greatly impro- 


ved by means of ſhell marl—on every fide, 


and in every field, luxuriant crops of corn. 
Many farmers are conſpicuous for good 


huſbandry, where not many years ago 
there 
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there were few or none. John Hall in 
| Achandrain, a tenant of Sir Adam Ferguſ- 
ſon's, is one of thoſe: His culture is be- 
yond ordinary. His ridges are made 
ſtraight, level, and neatly done up ; all 
his crops excellent. Mr Binning of Mach- 
rimore is another, I mention theſe as a 
ſample out of many, 


Ayr is a ſea-port town that makes ſome 


figure in trade. Lime is imported from 
Whitehaven, and lime-ſtone from Ireland, 
which, when burnr, coſts about 15 d. for 
four buſhels. John CampbellofWekwoodtakes 
the lead here, both in trade and huſbandry. 
He is a gentleman of ſpirit, of attention, 
and of eaterpriſe. The coal-trade carried 
on by him, both for home ſale and for ex- 
portation, 1s very conſiderable, and circu- 
lates much money. He carries 1400 
weight in a cart with a ſingle horſe, and 
three of theſe are managed by a ſingle 
man. This is a very great ſaving. 


I ſurveyed Mr Campbell's farm of Mil- 


craig, which well deſerves to be ſurveyed, 
conſidering what he has made of it from 
the poor ſtate it was in originally ; the foil 

mean 
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mean and mooriſh, carrying ſhort heath 
and a few dwarf whins; and, over and a- 
bove, the ground reduced to the moſt 
wretched ſtate that bad huſbandry could 
reduce it to. Mr Campbell, however, at- 
tempted this beggarly farm on a long leaſe. 
He begun with trying to force graſs by 
ſpreading lime on the ſurface. It lay for 
years without producing any; nor was the 
effect better when ploughed into the ground. 
Mx Campbell, thus diſappointed, examined 
the ſtate of the lime and of the ground; 
he found the lime caked and run together, 
and liker a paſte than a manure. The na- 
ture of lime, with reſpect to moiſture, is 
particular. Water diſſolves burnt lime in- 
to powder, in appearance perfectly dry; 
but, lay powdered lime in a heap acceſſible 
to water, and in time it becomes ſo hard 
as to require a pick-ax to ſeparate it. 
The lime here had been laid on a wet clay 
ſoil, which made it run together; and hence 
Mr Campbell juſtly concluded, that, to 
make the lime operate, it was neceſſary 
firſt to lay the ground perfectly dry, and 
then to mix the powdered lime intimately 
with it. He now ſummer-fallows two 
F years 


K 
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years ſucceſſively, pulverizing the ground 
by ploughing, breaking, and harrowing. 
In this ſtate 800 Wincheſter buſhels of 
lime are ſpread on the acre, hot from the 
kiln, and ploughed in immediately. As 
ſoon as dry in the ſpring, the land gets an- 
other furrow, in order to make a ſtill more 


intimate mixture of the lime with the ſoil. 


Two ſucceſſive crops are taken, both good, 
He grudges. not the expence of Blainſly 


oats for ſeed, though the diſtance is great; 


but the expence 1s repaid him in ſome mea- 
ſure, by ſelling the produce to his neigh- 


bours for ſeed. To another field he has 


applied ſoap-leys with ſucceſs : And, upon 
the whole, he has brought this farm into 
good order, | 


I proceeded to view the farm of Mr 
Hamilton of Sundrum, a gentleman carly 
initfated in the art of huſbandry. He be- 


gun with incloſing, &c. ; but, to avoid re- 


petition, I confine myſelf to his lateſt im- 
provements. He holds by the principle, 
that manure can only effectually operate 
when, mixed with the ſoil. Lime therefore 


is only uſed with ſummer-fallow, mixed 
with 
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with the foil by reiterated ploughing and 
harrowing, 600 buſhels being given to an 


acre, He finds the advantage of this prac- 


tice, in the produce both of corn and graſs, 
which is ſuperior to ay of * former 


ones. 

Much of his ſoil is a thin clay on a till 
bottom, whence the difficulty of keeping 
it dry. Mr Hamilton, after repeated ex- 
periments, adheres to ridges nine feet 
broad as the beſt for that purpoſe : He al- 
ledges, that broader ridges cannot be laid 
dry, without being. thrice gathered, which 
impoveriſhes the furrows ; that narrewer 
ridges cannot be ſufficiently raiſed by one 


gathering, and that two gatherings raiſe 


them too high. 


Mr Hamilton has converted a moſs of 
31 acres into a fertile field. The hiſtory 


merits peculiar attention. The bottom is 
ſand, a happy circumſtance that ſuggeſted 
the plan of operation. . A main drain was 
opened, cut down to the bed of ſand. 


Small drains were alſo cut down to the 


ſand, 18 inches wide at top, diminiſhing 
gradually to two inches at bottom, and 
communicate with the main drain. Thele 

were 
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were in parallel lines, from twenty to forty 


feet aſunder, as the wetneſs of the moſs 


required. Bruſhwood was laid in ten 
inches high from the bottom, and covered 
with a ſod, the rough ſide undermoſt ; the 
remainder of the ſpace to the top was fill- 
ed with the moſs thrown out to make the 


drain. The moſs being thus laid dry, va- 
rious ploughs were uſed, but none made i 


proper work, except one of Mr Hamilton's 
contrivance, which was kept ſteady in 
that looſe ſoil by two wheels fixed to the 
end of the beam. Of all the manures 
tried, ſoap-leys anſwer the beſt ; and now 
to the cropping, after the ground was 


brought into proper order. Oats was the 


firſt crop, and an immenſe one, no fewer 
than 80 buſhels Wincheſter meaſure from 
an acre, Next turnip feed ſowed broad- 
caſt, after dung. The turnip three times 
hoed. The crop was ſurpriſing, and the 
ſugar loaf turnip ſtood the winter the beſt. 
They were conſumed by cattle at the ſtall, 
which, with a little hay and ſtraw daily, 
produced a conſiderable profit. As ſoon, 
as the turnip were exhauſted in ſpring, 


two ploughings were given, and the 
land 
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land made up into ridges nine feet 
broad, for a crop of bear and graſs ſeeds. 
The bear ſold on the foot for L, 8 every 
acre, The graſs ſeeds were two - buſhels 
ryegraſs, 12 pounds white clover, and ſix 
pounds ribwort; but a natural tender graſs 
' ruſhed up in ſuch abundance as to ſupplant 
every one of the ſown graſſes, the ribwort 
only excepted. The crops of hay were 
weighty ; and ſo dry is the moſs at pre- 
ſent, as to bear the heavieſt cattle while pa- 
ſturing. 
This gentleman ſpares no coſt in drain- 
ing, which is peculiarly neceſſary in a wet 
country and clay foil, The lawn before 
his houſe, a clay ſoil, formerly wet, is 
made now perfectly dry by capital drains 
filled with ſtone, and fide drains twenty 
feet aſunder, done up as deſcribed above. 
It is clothed now with a thick {ward' of 
the beſt graſſes. 
Great attention is paid to the planta- 


tions. No tree thrives there if planted ſo 


deep as the till bottom; the trees there- 
fore are planted on the ſurface, and bulk- 
ed up. Elm is the only tree that does not 


thrive. 
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thrive- Open draĩns in the planted ground: 
have a good effect. 98 vom deli ask 
This county is happy in its clergy, who 
are leaders of the people in temporal, as 
well as ſpiritual cencerns. Many of them 
are-fkilful in the improvement of land; 
and, as they have a more immediate com- 
merce with the country people than gentle- 
men of eſtates have, they are in the beſt 
ſituation for inftraKing the tenants in their 
art. I have occaſionally mentioned ſome 
of them; and it now falls in my way to 
mention the Reverend Mr Steeb of Gad- 
girth, who poſſeſſes the character of being 
eminent as a gentleman, a clergyman, and 
an improver. I have not in all my ſurveys 
ſeen bettet culture, nor a finer appearance 
of corn, elover, paſture, hay, turnip, po- 
tatoes, both in drills four feet intervals, 
nicely dreſſed. 1 was charmed to ſee every 
branch of his huſbandry in perfect order. 
recommend this practice of huſbandry 
to thoſe in the country who wiſh to 
imitate the beſt. example. Plantations of 
trees and the hedges thrive exceedingly, 
and the houſe and offices may be called 


elegant, and are very commodious. I 
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avoid mentioning particulars; for his own 
ſtate will be more accurate and inſtructing 


than any I could give, which he moſt; obli- 


gingly promiſed to give to me in writing, 


and I give it to the public in his o.] n 
| art as a am _ of e 160: ah ; 


Minute of Ms Srevu's improvements. | 


0A ——— Dec. 11. 1777. 

«1 1. not been an extenſive farmer, 
but have taken ſome pains with a large 
tract of very. poor land, whereof I became 
,Proprietor in the year 1740. It was quite 
covered with furze and ſhort heath upon 
a hard tilly bottom, but eaſily reduced by 
froſt, ſummer heat, and repeated plough- 
ings. After having incloſed and divided 
it with ditch and hedge, in a manner after- 
wards deſcribed, and in ſuch a direction as 
might beſt carry off the water that could 
not paſs'through the hard bottom, I next 


hoed out the furze, gathered them in 
heaps upon the ground, then ploughed up 
with eight oxen; croſs ploughed it, and, 
with a heavy triangular brake, tore the 
lumps to pieces, until nothing but the 
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coarſe vegetable part remained, which 1 


alſo added to the heaps of furze, roots 


turned up by the plough. Theſe I burnt 
in the firſt dry weather in the ſpring ; and 
having twice ploughed the ridges to about 
ſix feet broad, I ſowed oats in the end of 
March; and ſcattered the aſhes I had from 
the burnt heaps, harrowing them in with 
the grain. I had upwards of ſeven quar- 
ters * upon the acre, and upon grinding 
them had 21 pecks of meal from the quar- 
ter. 

ee plonghed- 8 the· ubble after 
harveſt, gave it'a ſmall. quantity of dung 
in the beginning of March after two 
ploughings, and ſowed it with peaſe, .co- 
vering them with a light furrow, from 


which I had two quarters and a' half per 


acre, with a good deal of ſtraw. I plough- 
ed down the' ſtubble which was left very 
rough; next ſpring. I ploughed it twice, 
going deeper at every ploughing, and 
raiſed ſome of the till bottom which was 
reduced by the ſeaſons, and helped to 
deepen the ſoil when incorporated with it, 

844 


* The Engliſh quarter is meant here. 
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Idee it again with peaſe;'withour addi: 


tional manure, and hach a better crop _ 


Nr 


. «© Having got a good 5 of ting 
from the peaſe ſtraw, wherewith I fed my 


oxen to good advantage, I lowed bear and 
had a very good crop; but did not lay it 


down, as I foreſaw that the ſeeds of furze 
and heath would vegetate again, unleſs they. 


were, by frequent ploughings, made to 
ſpring, in order to their deſtruction, by af- 
ter ploughings, which I effected by alter- 
nate crops; of peaſe and bear, adding a 
ſmall quantity of dung. to the bear crop, 
and ploughing three or four times to each 
crop. I found that the additional plough- 
ings, beyond what are uſually given to 
crops of bear, were equal, at leaſt, to the 
half of the dung that is commonly applied 
for railmg bear crops. By this courſe of 
management, having made the ſoil quite 
mellow, and killed the ſeeds ſhed. upon it 
in its natural ftate, I laid it down, after 
many ploughings, with dung, bear, and 
graſs ſeeds; I had an excellent crop of 
bear, and the two ſucceeding hay crops 
were 
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the ſpring, which brought it to a proper 
x: 74 ſtate 
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were remarkably good . This was my 


method with many wild fields in the ſtate 


above mentioned, which in ſucceſſion were 
uſed in the ſame way. 


As to the grounds which hows: been 


ſcratched and ſcourged by the tenants be- 
fore I came to the poſſeſſion of it, they 


were ſuch poor, hungry objects, and ſo 


curſed for the ſake of their former perſe- 
cutors, as made me deſpair of ever rou- 


zing them into a ſtate of vigour and fer- 


tility 3 for even reſting did them little or 


no good, The means of enriching them 
was not eaſily had, lime being very diſtant 
and expenſive. 

« Ploughing was the chief meaſure I 
had recourſe to; and having given it a 


_ ſmall quantity of dung, after ſeveral plough- 


ings, I ſowed it with peaſe, and had a to- 
lerable crop. I turned down the ſtubble 
before winter, and gave it one furrow in 


I am not clear that the ſeed of whins can be to- 
tally deſtroyed by ploughing, even in the courſe of a- 
ny given number of years, as my own experience 
teaches me, that whins reſume their place after 20 
Fears tillage, and cropping with corn, 
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ſtate for planting potatoes, which I did at 
four feet diſtance between the rows, horſe- 
hoed the interſtices, aud hand-hoed about 
the plants. I did not give them above a 
third part of the dung that is uſually ap- 
plied for wheat or barley. The ground 
is hereby thoroughly fallowed, and the 
crop has always amounted to above 40 
bolls upon the Scots acre; which being 
ſold even at the low price of ſixpence per 
peck, weighing equal to four pecks of 
meal, makes a good return, eſpecially as 
the weeds are deſtroyed, the ſoil pulveri- 
ſed, and made fit for carrying a good crop 
of wheat with one furrow, without any ma- 
nure. The potatoes are taken off in the end 
of September, and the wheat ſown immedi- 
ately. If the land is laid up in ridges 
through the winter, barley may be ſown 
in the ſpring without further manure. 

I follow the ſame plan with turnip, and 
ſow barley or bear in the ſpring, the tur- 
nip being eat off by the middle of March, 
having given the ground two furrows. 
„The method I follow as to Kail is 
much the ſame. As early as the ſtate of 
the ground will permit, L lay it up in rid- 
ges before winter. I ſow white peaſe of 


all 
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all kinds in ſeparate drills, and beans of 
all kinds in other drills, keeping the kinds 
ſeparated. . This being done with dung in 
the drills, about the middle of February 
I plough the inter · ſpaces ſeveral times, as 
the crops require, until the end af June. 
then plant cabbage. and kail of all kinds 
on the ſides of the drills, which do no 


hurt to the crops; and are not hurt by them ; _ 


and when the peaſe and beaus are taken 
off, the kail have full room to ſpread, and 
their roots to penetrate into the dung in 
the drills. I have by this method as good 
crops of each of theſe as if they were all 
in ſeparate rows. The kail, though four 
feet diſtant in the rows, came to meet in 
the beginning of October, and came to a 
ver great ſize. They are not hurt by the 
ſevereſt froſt, except perhaps ſome of the 


cabbages; the ground is quite covered 


with them; and when the garden crops 
of greens laſt year were all deſtroyed by 
Froſt, I did not loſe one plant. 

« Having lime-ſtone to bring from Ayr 
in the ſpring, I ſent a great parcel of kail 
to be ſold in the ſtreet, and had about 
L. 3 Sterling for an acre, belide a great 
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deal L applied to my own uſe, I feed my 
milk cows. with them in no, nn. 


turnip cannot be raiſed. 

After two leagtdelge in April, 1 2 
barley or bear with very good ſucceſs. I 
have tried the red Jamaica yam in the 
ſame way, and have upward of a hundred 
of increaſe. They are not reckoned ſo 
good for eating as the potatoe, but are e- 
qually good for cattle of all kinds, and 
they are all fond of them. I had many of 
them this ſeaſon weighing three pounds of 
24 ounces each. They grow ſo ſtrong and 
thick in the ſtalks, and took ſo much earth 
to ſupport them, as to make it needful to 
put them at ſix feet diſtance in the rows, 
and two feet in the drill, for the future. 

As to the method of managing ground 
already improved, I have little to add to 
what has been written by very good hands, 
and generally known, however little prac- 
tiſed. In applying lime, I find that a ſmall 
quantity ſcattered equally on the plough- 
ed ſurface, and harrowed in with the grain 
with the laſt bout, has a much better ef- 
fect than a great quantity on in any 
other Way. 
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As to the management of graſs-fields 


after they are laid down, I in that, as in 


every thing elſe, lay aſide ſyſtems, as they 


fetter invention, and ſtop the progreſs of 

improvement, which reaſon, attention, and 

reer only ean promote. 
As I have a great deal of coed les 


or + mal coal left above ground from coal- 
pits I have in that field, I burn it in heaps, 


fill adding more as the fire breaks out, 


until L have a great quantity of aſhes that 


have been burning for ſeveral months. In 
place of dung, [lay theſe in the drills for h 


turnip, putting ſome of the mellow earth 


above them before I ſow the ſeed. And 
here I have the largeſt and beſt turnips I 


ever” ſaw. Theſe aſhes, mixed with pi- 
geon dung, bring e good ns, 


Fly in W I e eee 
5 4 Fact ber and unis. 
— pmk are moſt of them ab 


i à ditch about five feet wide: I plant 


always too rows of thorh, the top of the 
thorn below thereby filling up the inter- 
val betwixt the ſtems of the two thorns 
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above, and thickens the hedge! I put a 


crab at 20 feet diſtance in the hedge- row, 
which I inoculated with apples, from which 


I have the pleaſure of bloſſom, without 
much fruit. About a foot above the thorns 
I put in lips of different roſes, which do 
no hurt to the hedge, and are à very cheap 
ornament, eſpecially on the ſides of roads. 


As I gave every dike a back drain of about 


a foot wide, I laid the turf or ſurface ta- 
ken out of it on the ſide, to keep up the 
earth that compoſed the dike. About a 
foot and a half from it, I planted a row of 


well grown trees, particularly beech, oak, 


elm, ſweet cheſnut, which I raiſed with 
great balls of their own earth. This not 
only ſecured their ſteadineſs, but alio their 
quick growth, as they had a double ſur- 
face to feed upon. This method I ſtill 
continue, as trees carefully planted in this 
way never. fail, and make an amazing 
.progreſs, whereof I have thouſands of va- 
lid and thriving witneſſes. I raiſe and 
nurſe all my trees, and put them at ſuch 


diſtances in the nurſery as to be able to 


raiſe them with ſuch a quantity of their 


don 
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own earth as not to hurt their fibres in the 
ene bis 

« Moſt of the diviſions I have made are 
done with ſtripes of planting. Such as 
extend to the 0 40 of an Engliſh mile, 
I have made 150 feet broad between hedge 
and hedge, planting 50 feet on each fide, 
and leaving 50 feet of a walk in the mid- 
dle. The front lines next the walk are 
planted with beech and lime, and filled 
up behind, at an equal diſtance between 
the front trees, with laburnum, wild ſer- 


vice, wild cornel, &c. I plant the princi- 
pal trees within the ſtripes at about twenty 


feet diſtance, and fill up the intervals 
with all kind of firs, leaving room to the 
pinaſter to grow in its natural luxuriancy, 
as its leaf keeps a perpetual verdure. 
When I firſt began to plant, I put in 
a good deal of birch, but have given that 
up, except a few of the weeping ones, as 
the ſeed of them ſpreads, and infects the 
neighbouring grounds; and never came 
to any account, compared with the firs, 
which, in 25 years from their being plant- 


ed, I cut away from oppreſſing better trees, 


and ſold from one ſhilling to four ſhillings 
per 
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per tree, at the rate of L. 5o per year from 
ten acre, and ſo on through ſixty acres in 
rotation. The next clearing muſt yield 
much more, as the good trees muſt be 
more relieved. The birch, planted the 


ſame year, came to ſmall account. I could 
not draw more than from à penny to a 
ſhilling for each tree. They give but lit - 
tle ſhelter, though they afford a variety | 
when thin]y ſcattered among other trees, 
| Others of my diviſion ſtripes I make 
narrow or wide according to their length; 
and proportion the ſize of my plantations 
| on the higheſt grounds ſuitable to the ex- 
tent of their ſummits, and follow the cir- 
cular or oval figure of them with the fence 
which bounds the plantation; making 
opens from the centre or not, according to 
the beauty of the òbjects that can — 
| from them. 
: Bs « I give the ground ſeveral 1 
before planting; which 1 always do very 
| near the ſurface, having ſuffered much in 
my early practice by putting my trees into 
pits, reaching the clay or till bottom, 


where they ſtood in a baſon of water thro , 
| winter, and were thrown out of the ground 
or 
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m or chilled by the froſt. By following the 


in other method, I have plantations more ad- 
Id vanced in filtern years thay by that in 
be thirty. 

* II have heard many Bae com- 
Id plaining that ſo much beech is planted, 
Aa and regretting that oak bad not been put 
1. in its place, as its bark is of ſuch value, 
ty and its timber better. This will appear 
$, not to be well founded, if they conſider, 
2 that beech is commonly, and indeed pro- 


perly, placed in front lines of walks or 
opens, and bear dreſſing to a regular form: 
The oak will not bear this, and is more ir- 
regular in its growth, obſtructing the hight 
of any object that is meant to be ſeen in 
the termination of a walk or opening. The 
| beech will grow where oak will not, and 
that even upon the pooreſt ſand or gravel, 

and will there advance more in ten years | 

than the oak in forty, to my certain ex- 3 

perience. Beſides, it is uſeful for purpoſes | 
' which the other will not anſwer; and it 
is found upon trial, that no timber, even 
plain, acer majus, or ſycamore, or. elm, 
makes better pumps of all kinds than beech. 
The beauty fs bark, leaves, and ſhape 
of 
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of its. head, ſay much in its Saber The 
ſorbis ſilveſtris, wild ſervice, mountain aſh, 

or roan tree, I have planted in great num- 
bers behind the front trees in the openings 


of plantations. Their bark is of equal va- 


lue with that of the oak: Its flower and 


fruit recommend its beauty, and the thruſh 
and blackbird are fond of its berrys. 


plant it alternately with the bird- cherry 
and laburnum, whoſe flower is beautiful, 


and its wood not inferior to mahogany, 


both in colour and durability. 

„ Of all the trees I have planted, the 
larix is the quickeſt grower. I have ma- 
ny of them, at thirty years of age, eighteen 
inches diameter : Time has not yet tried 
the duration of the timber ; but, for the 
compactneſs of its wood, its red colour 
and ſtrength, it excells the fir, which, 
beſides its beauty, ſhould recommend it to 


be planted in ſheltered places for its uſe- 


fulneſs. The Virginian, or Occidental pla- 
tanus, is another very quick grower, and 
though late in putting out its leaves in the 


ſpring, is the laſt tree that quits with them, 


and has this peculiarity, that the leaves are 
never eat by vermine. The oriental pla- 


tanus 
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tanus is a very flow grower, and much in- 
ferior to the other in this climat. 
4 1 ſhall only add to what I have ſaid, 
a few obſervations. as to my management 
of a piece of natural wood very near my 
houſe, It was chiefly occupied with 
bramble, black thorn, and ſtumps of old 
decayed trees, which left no poſlibility of 
paſturing cattle in it. I bargained for the 
treriching of twelve acres of it at. L. 4 per 
acre, leaving the good trees at proper di- 
ſtances. Aſter having burnt all the rubbiſh in 
the ſpring, I ſcattered the aſhes, and ſowed 
it with Poliſh oats, from which I had nine 
quarters per acre. Next year I ploughed 
it where the growing trees would permit, 
pointed about the roots of them, and ſow- 
ed with oats again with graſs' ſeeds, and 
had-a moſt luxuriant crop.” The twigs of 
the howed trees and traſhy graſs being 
hereby killed, I had the following two 
ſeaſons extremely good hay, and fince 
very good paſture. The remaining trees 
are in a more thriving ſtate than formerly, 
and the field is very beautiful. It may be 
of uſe- to obey, that the black thorn, af- 
ter 
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ter being trenched out, never ſprings a- 
gain. Though broom and furze frequent- 
ly do, if they are pulled up by the hand 
while young, and the ground looſe, they 
may be totally baniſhed. ' The bramble, 
by conſtant cutting, will in time be Killed, 
which it will be difficult to do by any o- 
ther means, as its roots go too deep to be 
traced in light ſoil. By repeated pulling 


off the leaves of any vegetables, their 
growth will ſoon ceaſe, as they feed by 


the leaves as much as by the roots. By 
many experiments, and ſtrict attention for 


many years, to the nature and progreſs of 
the different kinds of trees that are ſuited . 


to our climate, I might ſwell my obſerva- 
tions to a great bulk, and add many to 
what have been hitherto wrote on that ſub- 
jet. But having little time for ſpecula- 
tion, I muſt proceed to practice, and do 
with all my might what my hand finds to 
do, as I am eg down while 4 trees 


are coming up.” 


Before Mr Ofwald's pürchate of Achin- 
croove, many incloſures -were mate with 
hedge 
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hedge and ditch, but the improvement of | 
the ſoil was reſerved for him. The fields 


near his houſe are tolerably well dreſſed, 


the different crops good, wheat excepted; 


potatoes in drills well done up, and the 
paſture fields in good order. I am ſorry 
only to obſerve, that this gentleman has 
more farms in his on hand than can be well 
managed, unleſs he were to make farming 
his only buſineſs, and give up his time 
entirely to it. I cannpt indeed fay that 
I ſaw any improvement going on fo ſub- 
ſtantial as to bear much additional rent. 
His cos and young ſtock are in good 
order, and ſome of chem well choſen, 
which, with a good bull, will mend the 
breed in this part of the counẽ / 

In paſſing along to Barſkimming, 1 bn 
notice of a mode of fencing new! tb me. 
le was a mixture of elm and white thorn; 


It had been lately plaſhed; and the ſhoots 


from the elm were ſo muctt more vigo- 
tous than from the thorn, as to make it 
certain that the thorns will be overtopped, 


oppreſſed, and deſtroyed. There is no 


way I can think of to prevent this miſchief 
but to apply the knife, for preventing the 
eee BH elm 
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elm from oyergrowing the ain 3 nor am 
I certain that this will perfectly anſwer, ba 
Thorns do always beſt, free of any foreign fix 
mixture. Upon higher ground, bare both of thi 
graſs and corn, I obſerved incloſing going ed 
on with thorns and crabs in the ſame row, va 
th 
ex 
alc 
cal 
ri 


which will never thrive. It vexed me 

that e ſhould: de 04 NW Ca A e | 
| CHART: 4 „ $79) 52 
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5s | [Bihar "ERA on the Water of 
N Ayr, is celebrated for its natural beau- 
| ies, a fine river winding along in various 
directions, prominent rocks, deep ſhelving na 
banks covered with natural and planted ſce 
trees growing vigorouſly, and. chere and i 
there a verdant plain highly cultivated and ve 
improved, To theſe Lord Juſtice Clerk, tin 
the proprietor, has added many artificial tre 
pa 
ſta 


beauties and ornaments, The bridge over 
the river near his houſe is a grand work; 
The arch is a ſegment of a circle, go feet. Fil 
3 inches diameter, and go feet high from | 
the ſurface of the water to the top of the 
baluſtrades. His Lordſhip has enriched 
the landſcape with various plantations, ſto- WI 
red with trees both uſeful and ornamental. It 
He f 
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He has incloſed and planted all tbe 
banks on both ſides of the river, extending 
ſix miles on the ſouth, and three miles on 
the north fide. Theſe. lofty banks, cover - 
ed with wood, afford a noble ſhelter, and 


variety of figure, highly entertaining to 
thoſe who for pleaſure traverſe along the 
excellent roads made for communication 
along the ſummits of the rocks, and by 
eaſieſt deſcents into the plains, where the 
river, and impending rocks, all combine 
to form a grand ohject of entertainment to 
the eye. And Lockerhill, a ſingularity in 


nature, is a very remarkable part of this 


ſcenery. 


There is, beſides, a capital work contri- 


ved for ſhelter, but which, at the ſame 
time, is highly beautiful. It is a belt of 


trees carried two full miles on the higheſt 


part of the ground, at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance from the river. It is 200 feet broad. 
Fifty feet are planted on each ſide, which 
leaves 100 feet in the middle, and is cut 
yeatly for hay. But its chief purpoſe is 
to be a road of communication round the 
whole, and an entry to many incloſures. 
x communicates alſo with a large planta- 
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tion juſt making; and it has a further uſe, 
anda capital one, which is to ocęaſion a 
free circulation of freſh air over the whole 
plantation. How great muſt the value be 
of theſe plantations: a century hence! a 
more ſecure fund laid up for heirs, than a 
large ſum of money lent on intereſt. 
Upon one ſide of the houſe the ſoil is 
clay, upon the other it is dry light, land, 
with heath in plenty upon it. To produce 
fine graſs was his Lordſhip's view in ap- 
plying to huſbandry, wherein he com- 
bdined the profitahle and ornamental, The 
firſt thing was to ſpread lime on the ſur- 
face, 140 bolls to the acre of the clay 
land, 100 bolla to the acre of the light. 
Note, That this boll makes five Wincheſter 
buſhels. After lying two years on the 
| ſurface, the ground was broken up for two 
ſacceſſive crops of oats, Then turnip on 
the light land; after fallow with dung; 
and, laſtly, barley with graſs ſeeds. The 
field now under fallow 'is well managed, 
and lime upon it ready to be ploughed in, 
and forming the ' ridges, either for wheat 
this year, or barley next year with graſs 
ſeeds. I muſt not diſguiſe my opinion, 
that 
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that this way of managing lime, which. has 
been much practiſed by theoretical farmers, 


is che reſult of, an exploded, opinion, that 


lime. draws nitre from the air. But the 
experience of the moſt expert farmers has 
aſcertained a much better way of mana- 
ging lime, Which is to apply it hot after 
being well pulveriſed by flaking ; and the 
more pulveriſed the ſoil be, ſo much the 


better, Ip =, lier |; 


Here is a glorious. fund for improve- 
ment, a lime- ſtone rock and coal within 


two miles of it. His Lordſhip has erected 
a draw-kiln for burning it; and his te- 


nants are made welcome both to the rock 
and kiln to burn as much as they pleaſe. 
This is a very, proper encouragement to 


ſpur. But his Lordſhip is too wiſe not to 


have the conſequences in view. Lime is a 


two - edged weapon, and can be uſed as 
ſucceſsfully to impoveriſn land as to im- 
prove it. The large crops it produces at 
firſt prove a violent temptation with low 
people, who mind only preſent gain, to 
continue liming and eropping till they run 
out the ground, no leſs to their own, hurt 
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when bound by leaſe, than to that of the 
landlord. It is neceſſary to put ſuch men 
under reſtrictions againſt en a 
over-cropping. ! 

His Lordſhip's huſbandry n 

have been directed by Mr Hans from Nor- 

thumberland, a ſkilful operator; and his 
diligence and ſucceſs have been rewar- 
dedby a farm for himſelf, which is a 
valuable acquiſition for his Lordſhip by 
ſecuring to him a good tenant, who will 
improve his land inſtead of waſting it; and 
will alſo be 9 ner to the reſt of 


"EK the tenants, . 91. 


David 1 Lure of Shawced i is dane 
in his mode of agriculture. He depends 
much on mixing lime and earth in a com- 
poſt, turned over and over at leaſt three 
times, in which ſtate it remains one full 
year; if longer, che better. This compoſt 
is gradually put in the dunghill, and each 

ſtratum of dung carried from the ſtable is 
covered with a ſtratum of it, till the whole 
be finiſhed. From 100 to 120 loads of a 
ſmall cart is given to the acre ; and the 
an ara in filling the cart, muſt be atten- 
tive 
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together, This is a work, of much labour. 
Might not the compoſt and dung be as 
well carried to the land. ſeparately, and 
mixed there in ſpreading? I think better; 


for the mixing the dung with the compoſt 


is undoubtedly a hindrance to putrefaction. 


And I further think, that lime ought ne- 


ver to be mixed with dung in a dunghill, 
becauſe: there is no remedy, more effectual 


than lime to prevent putrefaction. Every 


ſoldier knows that, after the loſs of many 
lives in a battle, powdered lime is thrown 
upon the dead bodies to prevent the un- 
wholeſome ſtench when bodies begin to 
e Gogulacity'i is the ſowing 80 
as the firſt crop on fallow, which hitherto 
has not anſwered, though both lime and 
dung were given. 'T am not ſurprifed that 


peaſe thrive not in ground rendered looſe” 


by frequent ploughing. This effect is 
inereaſed by lime and dung. Beans, I ima- 
*  gine, might have anſwered, if laid deep, 
vy ſowing them under furrow. 
I faw another inſtance of Mr Campbell 
of Wellwood's Fnowiedge | in huſbandty, 
in 


tive to mix the dung and compoft welt 
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in the farm of Adam Hilh his property. 
met him àzaft in this plate, and got 
from himſelf is method of improving this 
farm. He be un wih iuckehütg moſt ſub- 
ſtantially by dge and ditch. The ditch 
TY large; and what is taken out of it forms 
a ſtout bank behind the quicks Which are 
property planted in the choice of the foil, 
a little back from the edge of the ditch; 
The foil in many parts is ſtreng, in other 
parts lighter, where whins grow; but 'moſt- 
ly on a till bottom, that holde, Water; and 
thefefore unfit for turnip; cabbage; or kail. 
This and was moſtly lime d feveral years 
ago. Mr Campbell. does not ſcruple to 
lime a ſecond time. After a thorough 
ſummer fallow' with both lime and dung, 
he takes heat, then barley and grafs ſeeds. 
Where paſture only is intended, the graſt 
ſeeds: 3 buſnelsryegraſs. and 12 pounds 
white clover4: but is of opinion, that 40 
pounds will anſwer better, @ This ſurely is 
light cropping Another methog of crop- 
ping is to take!, cats and pegfecakernafely 
twice or thrige, giving lime or dung to the 
peaſe. He finiſhes With a aber 9 Þ.< 

pate for grald ſe eds. o ll + 
For 
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For potatoes in the lazy bed way, tops of 


whin are uſed inſtead of dung, and the 
crop is good. 

Sometimes clover and ryegraſs are ſow- 
ed upon wheat in May, and rolled. The 
wheat is laid flat on the ground, but ſoon 
riſes, and is not the worſe, ey 

For increaſing the dunghill, every par- 
 ticle of hay and ſtraw is conſumed in the 


farm; and the court of offices is commo- 


dious for winterers. | 

The calves are not allowed to ſuck. 
Each calf is allowed daily. four pints of 
ſweet milk, and is fed ſo the firſt three 
months. 

He ſays that 8 ſhells reduced to pe 
der have an immediate effect. Large ſhells 
entire are {low in operating, as they fall 
to powder- by very flow degrees. Shells 
of oyſters, of wilks, of muſcles, and of 
cockels, are ſoon reduced; but there is a 
{mall round ſhell ſo hard as ſcarcely e- 
ver to be reduced. 

Greater variety in the practice of n= 
ture J have not met with than at Newfield; 
wheat, beans broadcaſt and in drills, bear, 
oats, potatoes, turnip, cabbages. It is 

Vor. III. D d difficult 
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diſicult to 57 which of theſe do beſt, *_ 
are all ſo good, and the culture ſo well a- 
dapted to the different kinds. Of che dif- 
ferent ſorts of Kail, the eurled ſtands the 
winter beſt. Mr Campbell, the proprietor, 
has ſtudied: farming, and converſed with 
many eminent improvefs. To follow him 
accurately through ſuch diverſity” of ope- 
ration; would indeed be inſtructive; but, 
to make way for others, I muſt 1 
myſelf to a general view. 
The ſoil in general is clay, ſome Meng, | 
ſome lets ſo. Every field has a ſlopes and 
the ridges are formed in that direction, ſo 
as to leave little moiſture that can do harm. 
A He begins with breaking up the ſtrong land 
| | from ley; and two crops: of oats are ta- 
ken in ſucceſſion, not in hopes of a good 
return; but in order to rot the ſward. A 
thorough ſummer fallow: ſucceeds, in or- 
der to reduce the ſurface, and to level the 
ridges. If this be not ſufficiently done in 
one year, a ſecond year's fallow is not 
grudged. The ſurface being thus ſuffi- ns 
ciently pulveriſed, lime is ſpread at the 
rate of 1009 buſhels per acre, and carc- 
fully mixed with the ſoil by much harrow- 


ing. 
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ing. The. ridges are then formed twelve 


feet brgad, which 1 is done. by a ſingle g ga- 


thering. Dung is chen alſo given, and turn- 
ed in with a deeper furrow, which brings 
up the lime again to the ſurface. Wheat, 
bear, vetches, and oats, have; been taken 
in ſucceſſi on; but Mr Campbell prefers 
the following rotation; wheat, beans in 
drills three feet aſunder, or broadcaſt where 
the ground is perfectly clean. As ſoon as 


the beans are removed, a ploughing en- 


ſues, to prepare again for wheat, If that 
crop be prevented by a fall of rain,, bear 


is ſown next ſeaſon. In every caſe, graſs 


ſeeds go along. As paſture is chiefly in- 
tended after wheat, the ſeeds are twelve 

pounds white clover, and four buſhels na- 
tural hay-ſeed. Where bear is the crop, 
18 pounds red clover is ſowed on an acre, 


which is cut for green food, or made into 


hay; and, after twice ploughing, wheat 
is ſowed, which finiſhes the rotation, or a 


crop of oats, if the wheat be prevented by 
rain. If I might preſume to find fault with 
the practice of this accompliſhed 1mpro- 


ver, it would be to obſerve, that four buſh- 
els of beans broadcaſt, and three in drills, 
1s 
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is too little ſeed, and that fix buſhels would 
anſwer much better, I took the lihetty to 
ſuggeſt to Mr Campbell, that his crop, 
though a good one, was too thin, Beans 
ſuffer much where the plants are not ſo 
cloſe as to ſhelter and ſupport one another. 
Where they grow thin, wind makes a greſt 
Impreſſion, - Neither do I apptove of two 
ploughings after clover for wheat, except- 
ing only in a ſtiff clay ſoil. 

Aſter a drilled crop of ity: barley 
with graſs ſeeds follow. Where the land 
is intended for paſture, white. clover and 
hay ſeed are ſowed as above. Where hay 
or green food is intended, red clover. is 
ſowed. Wheat comes Bert, and oats fi- 
niſh the rotation. : 

Heavy land is ploughed with three hor- 
ſes in a line, and land more mellow with 
two, alſo in a line, to prevent poaching. 
This makes a driver neceſſary; but Mr 
Campbell thinks that he gains bythe addition 
of a driver, ſuppoſing him alert enough to 
quicken the pace of the horſes, Every 
operation depending on activity of ſer- 
vants, will be expeditious in proportion to 
3 of the maſter. This gentle- 


man * 


. 0. 


8 - 


— 
' 


man makes it a rule to * at the head of 


every thing himſelf. 

He bas. rene? "MY with the ſpade 
ſucceſsfully. A field of water-fat land was 
every year flooded. It retained moiſture, 


and was long of drying. It was trenched 


two ſpade deep, and in trenching, drains 


were made at the diftance of every twelve 


yards, and filled with faggots, which ef- 


fectually drained the whole. The firſt crop 


was oats, which grew ſo vigorouſly as ne- 
ver to ripen. The ſecond crop, bear and 
graſs- ſeeds, has a promiſing appearance. 


A wet meadow was laid dry by open drains. | 
Slaked lime ſpread on the ſurface impro- 
ved the quality of the graſs, and produ- 


ced fo much white clover as to make the 
paſture very rich. ' 

This country is obliged to Mr Campbell 
in many reſpects, particularly for raiſing ſo 
much wheat, which is here far from being 
common. He finds great advantage from 
the bran, by giving it to his horſes, two 
feeds a day, along with green clover, which 
enables them to go through more work. 

Cully's lambs and ewes he has in per- 


fection. He acknowledges that they will 


yield 
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vield no Profit unleſs on rich paſture. Their 
wool, which is fit for combing, has in- 
creaſed in length ſince he got them, which 
ſhows the richneſs of his paſture. One 
fleece weighs ſeven pounds Scotch weight, 
and, gives 1 5 ſhillings the ſtone, being 24 
pounds Engliſh. The price is the higher 
becauſe he never ſmears. The wool of ſix 
- wedders; three years old, ſold for 50 ſhil- 
lings, and the four quarters of each weighed 
in the ſhambles 120 pounds Engliſh. Mr 
Campbell told me of a ewe hog belonging 
to Mr, William Anderſon tenant at Craig, 
that carried 21 pounds wool, Englith 
weight; an amazing quantity. 
The Lancaſter cows at, this place are 
wearing out of requeſt, from their giving 
little milk. Mr Campbell entertains high 
notions of Highland cows, as they give ex- 
cellent milk, and Iam of the ſame opinion, 
He attempted to improve the Lancaſter 
kind as to their milk, by a croſs with the 
Highland kind, The breed are handſome, 
and thrive exceedingly ; but give very lit- 
tle milk. | 

Rents in this country are high. 7 was 
told of a farm of 140 acres, whereof 20 

5 not 
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not arable, let at 27 8. 6 d. per acre, and 


another at 25's. This is a proof not only 
of à rich ſoil,” but that this country is not 


deſtitute of enterpriſing tenants. 


__ "Matthew Hay tenant in Holms, belong- 
ing to Mr Dalrymple of Nunraw, pays 
20 8. for each'of 120 acres, all arable. The 
ſoil is light, and kindly to turnip and clo- 
ver!” This tenant's mode of culture ex- 
ceeds any I have ſeen in Ayrſhire, performed 
by one who is merely a tenant. His fal- 
low field of 27 acres is clean and in good 
order. Six hundred and fifty buſhels of 
lime per acre were ſpread on the flat ſur- 
face, after which it was ploughed, and 
ſtraight ridges formed ten feet broad, 
When I ſurveyed this fallow after it was 
ridged, Mr Hay was buſy in leading dung 
to it; and, in order that all bis ſervants 
might be fully occupied, ten carts were 
employed, each drawn by a ſingle horſe, 
and drove by women, who are dexterous 
at-that employment. This field was in- 


tended for wheat; and, in a wet country” 


like Ayrſhire, expedition. is of great im- 
portance, After _ this / laborious 
|; work 
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work of dunging, nothing remained but 


to plough it into the ground, and to water- 
turrow, to be ready for the crop when 
proper to be ſawn, 1 heartily recommend 
this practice to every farmer in a wet coun- 
try. Let not the forming ridges be de- 
layed a moment after the ground is fit for 
it. The dung may be laid on at leiſure, 
and it anſwers as well on ridges as before. 

Beaus and peaſe mixed and in broadcaſt, 
are intended for next crop, and then bar- 
ley with graſs-ſeeds, Where ſhall we find 
a plan of cropping more beneficial beth 
for landlord and tenant? _ 

One held of 12 acres drew my atten” 
tion, the crop of bear on it was remarkably 
good, The hiſtory follows. The firſt o- 
peration for iinproving this field was a 
thorough fallow of ſeven ploughings, li- 
med and dunged in the manner above men- 
tioned. Seven buſhels of oats, Wincheſter 
meaſure, were ſown on the acre, and ſold 
on the foot, each acre for ſeven pounds five 
ſhillings. The ſecond crop was gats, after 
a ſingle ploughing. And, for the credit of 
Joſeph White the ploughman, I am glad 
to mention that it was finiſhed in eleven 
| days 


an; | _ $ . | : * 4 0 . ; 
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days with two horſes only in the plough, . 
without à driver. Each acre produced 
go buſhels, and ſold for L. 9: 10:0. 
Third erop bear, thrice ploughed and dung; 
ſeed 44 buſhels upon the whole field. Each 
acre produced 80 buſhels, and fold at mar- 
ket for. L. 11. Fourth crop oats, about 
equal to the former. Fifth turnip with 
dung, ſowed broadcaft ; four ploughings, 
and. as many ha rowings; hand-hoed 
twice, and ſome parts oftener, The tur- 
nip very good, and conſumed on the field 
by ſheep hurdled. The ſheep! were High- 
land old wedders, which coſt 15 ſhillings 
the head in November, and were fold in 
March for 24 ſhillings, which returned a- 
bout ſix pounds Sterling for each acre; 
The next crop bear, that which I ſaw on 
the ground. Peaſe thrive. well in this 
farm, and are frequently introduced in the 
courſe of cropping. As the ſoil anſwers 
well for graſs, Mr Hay ſometimes paſtures | 
a field fave or ſix years, to make it the 
more fit for corn. : 
Upon a very light harley foil, that bears 
but a mean ſort of graſs, and is filled with 
broom, when it lies any time, Mr Hay 
Yor, III. Ee takes 
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takes alternate crops of turnip and bear, 


Which have anſwered well. Another field, 


x little better as to the ſoil, carries turnip, 
bear, and clover in rotation. 3 is 
5 given to both fields when in turnip. 

His chain-plough is good; but, as were 
is no perfection in man, I regret the ſmall 
carts he uſes, which will not hold a load 
ſufficient for half a horſe. A good ſtout 
horſe will draw much more. than, double 
of what his carts contain. 

Mr Cully's ſheep have found their way 
to this farm; and, as Mr Hay 'reforms 
in every article, theſe ſheep are in high 
repute q in evidence of which, he got 30 
ſhillings for lambs intended for à breed, 
Laſt June he refuſed 25 ſhillings for year 
olds offered by butchers for the market, 
The fleece weighed 8 pounds Engliſh, and 
fold at 15 ſhillings per ſtone. No attempt 


+ hitherto of a croſs breed has been made. 


A ſecond or third blood from Cully's kind, 

with the beſt of this country, would im- 
prove the breed greatly. As the general 
run of cows and ſteers is here- but indiffe- 
rent, Mr Hay is attempting an improve- 


; ment 
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ment by mixture 3th the Holderneſs | 
kind. | 
1 fit * a neat houſe and dae | 


The landlord contributed L. 160 oro. 


Mr Hay added L. 400 on a leaſe no bog uo 
er than 39 years. . 


Major Dunlop of Collan has got his fields 
into good graſs, and what was formerly 


outfield is now in good order, Lime is 


his chief manure, which he always lays 
on the ſward to lie at leaſt a year before 
breaking up. I forbear going into parti- 
culars, which differ little from what have 
been deſcribed frequently above. I ſhall 
only mention one article that is new, which 
is manuring his land with horn ſhavings, __ 
procured from Ireland at the rate of 13 
pence! per barrel, 80 to 100 on an acre. 
This is a conſiderable, expence, at leaſt 
L.4:6:8 to the acre. * But the Major 
perſeveres, and finds his account in it. He 
has a curious obſervation, that animals 
fed with peaſe or bean ſtraw afford richer 
dung than even with hay. . If this hold, 

it affords an additional motive for e 


| (Ops of beans and Peaſe. 


Wool 


«+ * 
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3 Wool has engaged the Major's atten- 


tion ſeveral years. He got a breed of ſheep 


from England with long wool, which, 
upon his dry. kindly paſture, improved in 


quality, and is now fold at 24 ſhillings per 


ſtone, 24 pounds Engliſh. The Kilmar- 


nock manufacturers are fond of ite The 


: Major has got a full blooded ram of Bake- 

well's kind, not ſo fine in the wool. as his 

Sn. 1 with he does not | impaif his « own 
| wool by the croſs breed. 


'Labourers and ictvaitts are not Aire 


S though many are drawn from huſbandry 
to the town of Kilmarhock for manufac- 
tures. The wages of a hind are five pounds 


Sterling er year, a houſe and a yard, fix 


and a half bolls oat meal, and a cow main- 
tained. The wages of a day-labouter 


from tenpenc to a ſhilling, which is higher 
than in many other parts of Scotland. 
Huſbandry and manufactures are ſiſter 


arts, that ſhould go hand in hand, 


and ought never to ſepatate. They are 
not, however, altogether free of rivalſhip 


more than real ſiſters are. A manufac- 
ture, the younger ſiſter, draws indeed, in 


its progeeſs, hands from huſbandry the el- 
| deſt; 
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aeſt ; but then it CPE IPRS a 


the younger ſiſter, after it becomes ſtation- 


ary, does not pay its debt by returning 
hands to the other. Whether Kilmarnock 
has arri ved ena 1 is e able | 


bf inquiry. 
The woollen. 1 — on 


to a conſiderable height in this town, cre- 
ate à conſtant demand for wool, which 


eannot he ſupplied. but from a: diſtance; 


undertake any thing more patriotic than 


to improve the breed of their ſheep, which 
at the ſame time is the beſt plan for rai- 


ſing their rents? Only let them keep their 
ſheep at a'diſtance-from hedges, unleſs they 
procure the heavy Lincolnſhire breed, 


which are uſed to incloſures, and eaſily 


kept in. Upon rich graſs, which that 


country will plentifully produce by good 


culture, I doubt not but that ſuch ſheep 


will thrive well, Mr Clerk of Holme has 


incloſed with hedge and ditch; and his 


thorns, by careful training, W a good 


appearance. I obſerved a flock of fine ſheep, 
a mixture of Cully and Bakewell with the 


| Lay The ſpirit fer this ſpecies of im- 


provement 


« 


| Can the gentlemen in that neighbourhood I : 


4 
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provement 1 hope will firead ſo as fully 


to ſupply the Kilmarnock market, equally 


for their own benefit and that of the town. 


But the activity and ſpirit for trade of 


this people is not confined. to the manu- 


facture of wool into various articles, and 
that to a very great extent; but ſeveral o- 
ther branches of home manufacture they 
carry on extenſively; and, in the article 
of ſhoes made of Scotch tanned leather, I 


am eredibly informed of one houſe in Kil- 


marnock exporting not leſs than L. 12,000 


Sterling worth in each of the two laſt 


years; and it is now a melancholy truth, 


- 
4 


© that the trade is loſt ſince parliament grant» | 


ed to Ireland liberty of exporting ſhoes, as 


they pay no exciſe or "dutyic on leather, 


The eſtate of 3 the property of 


* Mr Colebrook, is of a rich ſoil.- Seventeen 


hundred and / thirty-three acres arable are 


let for L. 1 300 N above 15 has“ 


per acre. 


Ti . by Ga Ion, I obſerved the in- 
duſtry of the women. They build the 
hay into tramp ricks: They load the cart 

14h91 . +. 
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from the rick, and drive it to the ſtack, 
and, as mentioned above, they aſſiſt i in dri- 
ving dung to the land. But here men 
ſervants are not 1 | 


The lotloſhbes of Mr Fullorion of Roſe. 4 
mount with ditch and hedge: engaged my 
attention, being done in a better manner 
than moſt in that country; a large ditch 
opened, the thorns properly planted back 
from the edge of the ditch, with the beſt 
of the ſoil about the roots, the reſt of what 
is taken out of the ditch thrown backward 
to form the bank. Quicks ſo — can- 


not fail to e 


Bruce Campbell of Hilla, at Mikige, is 
an active gentleman farmer. His inclo- 
ſing is almoſt finiſhed. Lime is his chief 
article for 1 improvement, from 600 to 700 
buſhels of Wincheſter meaſure to the acre, 
After three corn crops, iris laid down with 
graſs ſeeds. for two crops of hay and four 
years paſture. Then, without ſcruple, a 
ſecond liming, 400'or 500 buſhels to the 
acre. By repeated trials, he finds it ad- 
vantageous that the lime lie two or three 

| ears 
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years on the ſurface before ploughing;! 


Fle takes two'crops of oats. Seven buſhels 
produce 56. Next crop peaſe and beans, 
after a ſingle furrow ; five buſhels produce 

30. The fourth crop oats ; then, after a 


clean fallow with a compoſt of earth, lime, 
and dung; bear is lowed” with graſs-feeds, 
ten pounds red clover, four pounds white, 
and three buſhels 'ryegraſs. Four buſhels 


bear produce 30. A better method would 


have been to have rotted the dung well in 
the dunghill, and to have carried it direQ- 
ly to the land, without mixing it in a com- 


poſt, which prevents its rotting. Better 


alſo to have ſpared one buſhel of ryegraſs, 
and to have added. four pounds white clo- 


ver. What is mentioned above was done 


on outfield. With regard to the infield, 
I ſhall only mention as an inſtance of his 


management, that he ſold a crop of wheat 


on the foot for L. 13 per acre. Mr Camp- 


bell has reclaimed 25 acres of moſs from a 
ſwamp, which could not ſuſtain the light- 
eſt horſe or cow upon the ſurface from 
ſinking. The whole was let for 50 Mil- 
lings. He drained it preciſely as mention- 

ed above to have bern done by Mr Ha- 


milton 


, 3 , * 


milton of Sundrum; and the ſurfice ſoon 
became ſo dry as to be paired and burnt, 
and to catry a plough with horſes. Oats, 
the firſt crop, ſtand now on the ground, 
a very rich crop. 1: * e ee as 
F for ſuch grun. 
Many have got into the ins of pur 
chaſing hay- ſeed from England, gathered 
in hay-lofts. This gentleman; among o- 
thers, made the trial, but found the crop 
much inferior io that from ſown graſſes. 
It cannot be otherwiſe, confidering/ that 
there is no choice in ſuch ſeedʒ but all muſt 
be taken, good, bad, and indifferent; 
beſides, it is generally the weakeſt of the 
kind; and, as the Engliſh always heat 
and ſweat their hay, the ſeed is frequent- 
ly nr ſo much, Go it rar! not _ 
tate. | "3b q: / ' 
Twenty: an ago Mr Gaarden prweu⸗ 
red fine ſneep from Elwingfoot, well made, 
_ and carrying fine clothing wool. Of late 
he thought of improving his flock by a 
ram from Bakewell and one from Cully. 
The ſucceſs anſwered his expeQation ; the 
figure and ſize were improved, and the 
woot now became long and fit for comb- 
Vol. III. 5 F f ing, 
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Bakewell's offspring had a fleece 
weighing: from 6 toy pounds; Cully's 
offspring from 8 to g pounds. The fleece 
of the rams reached 14 pounds. The pa- 
ſture is not fine, but in great abundance; 
the incloſure large, well fenced, and low 

lying. A ram bred at Newfield was put 


to a parceb of country ewes, which coſt 
Mr Campbell 5 8. 6 d. per head, and the 
lambs were ſold to a butcher for ꝙ s. But 


the paſture here muſt come in for a ſhare 
of the profit; for the ewes were ſold to a 
ener up the middle of 3 for 
98. Hihi bn q > 
2) 350 ASO 293 vi 20 
The Zar of Bande keeps I Megs acres in 
his own band. The ſoil, in general; leans 
to clay, and is naturally good. The great- 
er part is ſuſceptible of much improvement, 
eſpecially that where there. is a mixture of 
gravel. But it is not without its defects; 
a till bottom, moſs in ſeveral parts, and 
many ſpouty Wet ſpots. . His; Lordſhip 
ſpares no pains to put this land in order, 
nor drains to make it dry. Some of it 
was ſo wet and ſpungy as to require flat 
ſtones at che bottom, to prevent the bruſh- 
wood 
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wood from ſinking into che moſs. When 
the land is made dry, and a little manure. 
given it, it ſends up many plants of natu- 
ral graſs, which ſoon” convert the ſurface” 
into a ſward. His Lordſhip has fecondeds 
the propenſity of n by au * 
ly at grass. 

One large field opened 830 by ack 100” 


buſhels of lime per acre, not leſs than 165 
bolls Linlithgow wheat meaſure, the one 


half being laid on the graſs, the other half 
on the red land. The crop was oats, an 
immenſe quantity of ſtraw, but little corn, 


which points out an over-doſe of lime. 


The ſecond crop was ſix buſhels beans, 
mixed with three of peaſe, per acre ; pro- 
duct 30. Third crop turnip and cabbage 
drilled with dung in-the rows, which were 
three feet wide, horſe and hand-hoed com- 
pletely. This crop, which was a great 
one, was eat by ſheep on a dry graſs field, 
and horned cattle in the houſe, which 


| yielded each acre about L. 5 : 10: o, in- 


cluding the graſs they eat before they were 
put up. The ſheep were ſtock, and not 
fattened; but their value was much height- _ 
ened. Upon one furrow after the turnip, 
barley 
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barley, was ſowed, five buſhels per acre, 
The apology for this thick ſowing was the 
multitude of crows invited here by many 
old trees; the product 80 buſhels per acre, 
_ very great one. With the barley were 
ſowed twelve pounds red clover and two 
buſhels ryegraſs intended for the hay crop, 
with the addition of white and yellow clo- 
ver with a view to paſture. I ſaw the ſe⸗ 

cond growth of clover in this field, and 


none could be better. My admiration is, 


ho ſuch a quantity of corn and graſs could 
ſtand together: Sown graſſes are common- 
ly ſmothered with a much leſs quantity of 
corn. It was remarked, that that part of 
the field which was ploughed before liming, 
gave the beſt firſt crop, but was inferior to 
the other part where the lime was laid on 
the ſward i in the ſubſequent crops. I was 
led into a very large field of old graſs fill- 
ed with rich plants of graſs for fattening; 
white cloyer, ribwort, the wild fitch, fea- 
ther graſs. There were in this field many 
horned beaſts for fattening, but underſtock- 
ed, with a view to plenty of food in 
winter; ; for they get no other food, unleſs 
the ground be covered with ſnow, which - 
| ſeldom 
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ſeldom happens here. By this method the 
very fineſt of beef is at hand all the year 
| round, and I preſume the wholeſomeſt. 
| Ks got from Lora make a capital figure 
f is incloſure, They are finely ſhaped, 
| with a {ſmooth horn, but rough hair, which 
laſt are ligns of their thriving. 
1 admired the crops of turnip, potatoes, 
| Aberdeen red cabbage, all in horſe-hoeing 
'S huſbandry. The laſt is thought to ſtand - 
the winter beſt,” Potatoes: are in high e- 
ſteem for feeding cattle when froſt prevents 
; acceſs to turnip, and wetneſs prevents ac- 
I deſs to cabbage, They beſide make a va- 

f riety; of which' cattle are fond, . as much 
as men. I ſaw tares in perfection cut 
green to feed W in the Wen in n- 

mer. 

Oxen are 3 in the * and 
wain, without horſes, Mr Skelly, the Earl's 
overſeer, is fond of them, though yoked 
very diſadvantageouſly in the old way; 
but he has it in view to yoke them like 
horſes with collars and traces. Straw is 
their only food till January, from which 

8 time they get a little hay in the morning. 
In this eſtate the encouragement is great 
199 | *., = m__ 
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for improving. What farms have been 
undertaken by his Lordſhip are let for 18 8. 
per | acre, ſometimes to tenants who held 
them before at ſix ſhillings, without ma- 
king any thing of them. - So poor and 
ſpiritleſs are the tenants of this eſtate, as to 

have no ability for improvements, nor will, 
if they had ability. | Yet coal and lime are 
at hand, and draw-kilns ereQed for burn- 
ing; and the Earl has procured an under- 
taker, . who furniſhes lime-ſhells at a pen- 
ny per buſhel. This certainly will an- 
ſwer ; but it ſeems that the lime is not yet 
come. 
Here are many old be moſtly 

fenced with thorn-hedges. In ſeveral of 
them crabs are uſed inſtead of thorns, which 
do not make a good fence; in others they 
are mixed. In defence of this method, it 
was urged that the crabs kept down the 
weeds, Nothing is more common than to 
find a reaſon for a thing that has been done 
without reaſon, Why ſhould thorns be 
planted at all, till the ground be perfectly 

cleaned ? 

Upon every hill or hillock, for miles 
round, trees are planted, which afford 
ſhelter 
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ſhelter and proſpect, and in time great 
profit. Ornamental trees are ſcattered 
here and there, and many orchyards made 
that afford plenty of cyder. I have been 
diffuſe - upon the improvements of this 
| place, becauſe I think the en of it 
—** be a ſpur to other proprietors. 
One word more on ſheep ; for no arti- 
1 eſcapes his Lordſhip that can benefit 
the country. Mr Bakewell's kind are here, 
and alſo Mr Cully's, to which. the prefe- 
rence is given. One ram bred from Cul- 
ly's he lamb and ewe is preferable to any 
LI ever ſaw. This evinces a rich paſture, 
and a climate not unfavourable to that | 
kind of ſheep. I examined the flock at- 
tentively, and ſingled out a kind of ſheep 
that pleaſed me more than the reſt. Theſe, 
ſaid my conductor, are the offspring be- 
tween a ram of Bakewell's and ewes that 
have been long in this country at Orange- 
field, that have wool ſhort and fine, which 
ſells at 14 ſhillings per ſtone, The wool of 
the offspring is longer and fit for combing, 
and is fold at 1 5 ſhillings per ſtone. Each 
fleece weighs between ten and twelve 
pounds Engliſh, They lamb in January, 


and 


and every lamb, at an average, ſells for 


18 ſhillings: They are hardy, and will 
thrive every where in the low +01 

mae : | 
My road to Glaſgow led me into a part 
of Ayrſhire, naked of improvement, tho 
the ſoil is good, and lime and coal in plen- 
ty. But no patriot has yet appeared to 
rouſe the people from their torpid ſtate. 
This part of the country, gives no advan- 
tageous imprefſion of the proprietors. | 

In general, the ſoil of this country's good, 
and improveable to a heiglit ſcarcely at pre- 
ſent to be imagined. Limeſtone, ſea ſhells, 
and ſhell marl, can be imported at a mo- 
derate expence, ſea weed on the coaſt, and 


freeſtone for incloſing. Above all, there 


is coal in plenty, the great promoter of 
population in a cold country, The cli- 
mate is the only obſtruction to ſtruggle 
with, much more rain falling in the weft 
of Britain than in the eaſt, In a gravelly 
or ſandy ſoil, this would be no great in- 
convenience; activity and watchfulneſs 
will prevent, in a great meaſure, the bad 
effects of ſuperfluous moiſture, But Ay:- 
ſhire is a * ſoil, which conſorts not well 

with 
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with a wet climate; and yet the tenants 
in Ayrſhire, proceeding in the track of 
their forefathers; - adhere to the plough; 
without having any notion of graſs but 
what is barely ſufficient for their labour- 
ing cattle. And, by the ſame bias, grain 
is their only food. But, if Ayrſhire be 
unfriendly to corn, it is in a high degtee 
friendly to graſs. And, to make it per- 
haps the richeſt county in Scotland, two 
things only are neceſſary; firſt, to dreſs 
their grounds high; and next, to enlarge 
their kitchen gardens, and to make the 
produce of theſe gardens the chief part of 
their nouriſhment. The gentlemen-farm- 
ers are going with zeal into that plan; and 
the tenants in time will follow. 

What I have given above is but a ſpe- 
cimen of the improvements going on in 
this county. My time would not permit 
me to go through it with the attention and 
accuracy that would have been my wiſh, 
[ have ſeen little, in particular, of the di- 
ſtrict of Cunningham, where I am inform- 
ed improvements go on ſucceſsfully, as 
much ſo as in any other part of the coun- 
ty. I may perhaps be allowed time to 
bring this diſtrict alſo under my ſurvey. 
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Second Survey in the Shire of 
AR, 1778. 


MERLY I thought it ſufficient to 
give information to my employers ; 
I now find it neceſſary to'give ſatisfaction 
to enterpriſing farmers, gentlemen, and o- 
thers, ſome of whom' have complained of 
their having been overlooked. This I hold 
to be an excellent ſymptom ; and accor- 
_ dingly I found good huſbandry ſpreading 
every where, and not a few valuable im- 
provements, of which the following re- 
port is humbly Wannen to the Honou- 
run * N — 


l entered this country in the road to New- 
mills, a pleaſant vale; but there was little ap- 
pearance of induſtry till T reached the Earl 


of Loudon's eſtate, mentioned in my laſt 


year's report. I have only to add, that 
oxen are conſtantly employed in the 


plough, rg th and wo and give full 
0 | | ſatis- 
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ſatisfaction in every particular. Lime an- 


ſwers extraordinarily; the crops it produ- 
ces are great. The half breed of ſheep, 
formerly mentioned, are further proved to 
be preferable to thoſe of full blood. 


Mr Wallace, a merchant in Glaſgow, 
purchaſed the eſtate of Ceſnock ſome years 
ago. He begins well with his improve- 


ments in huſbandry. Lime is his chief 
manure, of which 100 bolls are allowed 


for an acre, frequently 140. It is laid on 
old ley, to lie there two ot three years be- 


fore the land be taken up for corn. This 


practice prevails in Ayrſhire; and many 
eminent improvers there reckon it better 
to lie four or five years. It is my opinion, 
that, by liming on the ſward, che improve- 
ment of the graſs may equal the intereſt 
of the money laid out in purchaſing the 
lime. I cannot, however, agree to this 
practice. Lime expoſed to the weather 
many years recovers, by degrees, the air 
that was expelled out of it by burning, and 
in time returns to its original ſtate of lime- 
ſtone, and is conſequently unfit for being a 


manure, But this is not all, Lime ſpread 


upon 
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upon graſs, however carefully, has no 

ehance of being fo intimately mixed with 
the ſoil as when laid upon earth well pul- 
veriſed by ploughing and harrowing. Bur 
ſill we muſt. acknowledge, that lime ope- 
rates powerfully when applied as mention- 
ed above, and ploughed the ſecond-year 
of its being on the ſward for crops of corn; 

p and yet it is my firm opinion, that the 
great effect of lime depends on that inti- 
mate mixture. 

The old timber trees at Ceſnock are 5 
lightful and of high value. Twenty gui- 
neas were refuſed for one elm. Scot- 
land was once covered with trees, which 

were rooted out with the ſame keenneſs 
that at preſent is done in America, till not 
a ſingle tree was left in any place where 
the plough had acceſs. After a long in- 
terval, the inconvenience was felt; and 
gentlemen, for the ſake of ſhelter, planted 
trees near their dwellings, to the weſt e- 
» ſpecially, and ſouth-weſt. It is but of late 
that we have begun to plant for the ſake 
of beauty or profit, or ſheltering inclo- 
ſures. Hence it is that old trees are not 
to be met with any where in the low coun- 
try 
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Near to Ga lan, on the ſide of the road 
leading to Kilmarnock, I ſpied a fallow 
field. It is now the 10th of Auguſt, and 
it lies in the croſs furrow, having not yet 
got the third ploughing. - The operator 
muſt be either indolent or ignorant. It 
hurts me to find ſuch negle& in a coun- 


ty remarkable for good ee, 


At Ballochmile * very ene im- 


provements carried on by Sir John White- 


foord, He is happy in his oyerſeer Mr 
Bruce, whoſe knowledge in farming is 


great, his practice conſiderable, and his 
ſucceſs correſponds, Happy would it be 


to the farmers in, that neighbourhood, 
were they wiſe enough to avail themſelves 
of the example of Mr Bruce, who has had 
the beſt opportunities of improvements, and 
in him is added, to a long experience in 
the praQtice of huſbandry, an extenſive 
knowledge of botany, and of the other 
branches of natural hiſtory, I ſhould be 


guilty of injuſtice to him and to the pu- 
blic, 
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the © ls of Fat yu here, as it might 
have been in my power, im the courſe of 
converſation, to have given a more full 
and ſatisfactory anſwer to your queries 
than can be expected in a letter. 

elt will. give me real pleaſure if the 
intormation I How ſend you ſhall be found 
of any uſe in forwarding the laudable en- 
deavours of the Honourable Commiſſioners 
for the annexed eſtates to improve huf- 
bandry 3 in Scotland. In carrying on their 
ſpirited atid Patriotic plans, it is the duty 
of evety" intelligent farmer, who withes 
well t6"His"Euntry, to contribute, his al- 
ſiſtance. 8 . 

In the few following particulars,” I 
confine my views chiefly to this part 
of the country, for four or five miles 
round where I live, wherein I ſhall 

give 


A 
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give a ſhort, ſtate of the huſbandry. and. 
practice of the beſt ſort of common far 
mers, with; an example or two of their 
method of culture, ſtock, &c, Then, I. 
ſhall. beg leave to mention à few, of the. 
moſt intereſting parts of my own _thort, 


practice in this country; and, if Thave 


time, ſhall offer a few remarks upon the 


huſbandry of Ayrſhire, and Nropoſe ſome 


amendments. 

HBalloc hmile, and that part of the coun- 
try which lies in its neighbourhood, are. 

ſituate upon high riſing grounds, about 


twelve miles diſtant from the ſea. The 


ſoil in moſt places is a ſtrong heavy loam, 
inclining to a reddiſh clay. 

As the climate is rainy, and the land 
clay, and having early froſts in autumn, 
the practice of corn huſbandry is attended 
with many difficulties, which would re- 
quire all the induſtry and attention of che 
moſt active to ſurmount. 

* The country in the track I ſpeak of, 
is all under tillage, and a great part of it 
incloſed with ditch and hedge. Many of 
the ences are badly executed, but the 
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greateſt part are ſhamefũlly neglefted af- 
terwards. 

10 Lime as a manure has, within theſe 
few years, come into very general uſe a- 
mongſt the tenants, and is here in very 
great plenty, and in ſome places of a good 
quality; the price of ſhell-lime from nine- 
pence to one ſhilling per boll of five Win- 


cheſter buſhels. The roads every where 


are excellent, and kept in good repair. 

Farms in general are ſmall, from L. 5 
to L. zo per annum, ſome few riſe to L. 70, 
and perhaps a rare inſtance to L. 100; the 
average may be from L. 15 to L. 35. Lea- 
ſes are in general of nineteen years, all 


paid in money. In the preſent ſtate of 
this county, the difference between old 


and new leaſes is not very great, unleſs 
conſiderable improvements have been made 
by the landlord. One third, or one half 
advance, is good; to double is rare, and 
that with building, incloſing, &c. 

The lands in general are in bad culture, 


bardly any thing ſown except oats, which 


the ſoil is peculiarly adapted to. Some 
bear or big, hardly any barley, a few peaſe, 
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no wheat or ſummer fallow. Turnip or | 


cabbage are not known, except in gardens. 
The worſt conſtruction of the old Scotch 
plough, drawn by four horſes, is in gene- 
ral uſed, without any ſort of reaſon, the 
land being all in tillage long ago, might 
be ploughed to great advantage with the 


ſmall Whittinghame plough, and might 


be uſed in moſt places by two horſes with- 
out a driver, 

heir ridges are very high and crook- 
ed, and, in the country way, are left to 
reſt poor, and without any graſs- ſeeds, ſo 
that the country mult to ſtrangers exhibit 
a very diſmal ſpectacle. 

The breed of horſes are univerſally 
good, and kept in excellent order. Many 
Iriſh horles are imported ; and the coun- 
try people are almoſt all jobbers in that 
way, and very ſharp at taking advantages 


where they can. 
In the preſent waſte ſtate of the 


grounds, their black cattle are but ſmall, | 


and very few are bred. Their milk-cows, 
at calving-time, run at an average about 
four pounds a piece; and, ſince incloſing 
came to be ſo univerſally practiſed, gen- 
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tlemen have found it neceſſary to exelade 
ſheep almoſt wholly. | 
They all lime upon the ſward, from 
four to eight year old leys. Many of the 
tenants burn their .own lime, and lay on 
at the rate of from fifty to an hundred 
bolls to an acre v. Some take four crops 
of oats, and fo let it reſt ; others only 
three crops; and ſome . who do ſtill 
better, take two crops of oats, and give a 
” - thin dunging ; then take bear, and fo reſt. 
N. B. If ſome hay-ſeed and white 
clover were here added, it would be fen- 
ſible ; but I am ſorry I cannot find this to 
be the caſe. J 

/ ©, Their practice upon their infield or 
croft land is, to break up their four year 
old leys with a flight liming, or with their 
dung. They take two crops of oats, then 

bear, and ſo reſt, without graſs-ſeeds. 
* Few in this neighbourhood begin to 
plough till February. Some are now be- 
ginning 


* In this paper the Scotch acre is always to be un- 
derſtood. 
In meaſures, the Wincheſter buſhel, and in weights 
the Trone ſtone of 24 averdupoiſe Pn unleſs the 
contrary be expreiled. 
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ginning to break up their leys throughout 
winter; others ſay it is bad for the lands, 
and waſhes. Their horſes being quite idle 
throughout the winter, are now in great 
ſpirit; and, except feeding an hour in the 
middle of the day, plough from morn till 
night without intermiſſion, and will do 
rather better than an acre a day. They 


generally plough with four horſes, ſome 


with three, It is rare to ſee two horſes 
without a driver, 


It is amazing that draught oxen are 


entirely unknown, except in one or two 


inſtances, and theſe only by gentlemen. 


Every farmer manufactures his own 
crop into meal, and in general his bear in- 
to malt, and afterwards diſpoſes of them 
about the country to his beſt advantage. 
There are no corn markets in this coun- 
try. I might likewiſe mention, that, in 
the preſent ſtate of this country, every 
farmer keeps a ſuperior ſtock of milk cows, 
much above what might be expected. This 
may proceed from a peculiar. turn which 
prevails for the dairy ; which practice is 
good, if made conſiſtent with rearing calves 

and 
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and breeding; likewiſe feeding fat; but 
theſe muſt all give way to the dairy. 

„The profit of a cow from 40 to 508. 
ſay L. 2: 5: 0 and if 30 8. be deduced 
for winter and ſummer feeding, the trif- 
ling profit of 15 8. would perhaps ſtrike 
them with ſurpriſe, and this the more, as 
the profit of hogs is altogether unknown. 

© Theſe, in general, are the putiies of 
our oeconomy here. | 

* I ſhall now beg leave- to lay before 

you a particular ſtate of one or two of the 
better ſort of country farms, which will 
likewiſe ſerve to illuſtrate what has hither- 
to been advanced. 2 


* Some particulars of a corn farm, part- 
ly incloſed. Take as follows: 
150 acres-in all. 
| 100 grals, 
50 arable. 
L. 65 rent, together with ook and road- 
money to be added. 
6 horſes. 
1 Colt. 
12 milk cows. 
18 young cattle. 
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30 ſheep. 

No piggs. 

2 men, wages, L. 6, 

2 boys, wages, 20 8. 

I maid, wages, L. 3. 

Wages in harveſt, with victuals: 

Men, 21 s. | 

Women, 17s. | 
Six year old leys limed on the ſward, 
at 80 bolls per acre. Take three crops 
of oats ; fow ſix buſhels, and get upon an 
average 48. 
For croft land reſted four years, dung 
or lime upon the ſward, and take, 1ſt, oats; 
ſow 7 buſhels, and get 55 ; 2d, bear ; ſow 
35 buſhels, and get 48 ; 3d, oars, ſow and 
reap as above; 4th, peaſe ; ſow 3 WN 
and get ſometimes 24. 

Have this year one acre of ſown graſs; 

plough generally with 4 horſes and a dri- 
ver, 


Another, all incloſed, upon a ſtrong 
clay. Take as follows: 
80 acres in all. 


48 graſs, 
32 arable. 
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L. 24 rent. 
15 acres oats, 
12 bear with graſs-ſceds, 
2 peaſe. 
3 meadows. 
4 horſes... 
No oxen. 
2 colts 
10 milk cows. 
6 young beaſts. 
1 fat beaſt. 
2 pet ſheep. 
Sometimes keeps a brood ſow, and 
finds it profitable. 
Wages in harveſt ; 
Men, 218. 
Women, 17 8. 
2 ſervants, iſt, L. 7: 10:0 
2d ditto, L. 6. 

1 maid, L. 3. 
1 boy, L. 1. 

** Generally plough with four horſes 
with a driver ; ſometimes with two, but 
rare, Lime fix years old leys, and break 
them up firſt February thereafter, at the 
rate of 100 bolls per acre, and crop as 


get 
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get 48. 2d, Oats; ſow the ſame, and 


get ſometimes better. 3d, Beans and peaſe ; 


ſow 3 buſhels, and get 16. 4th, Bear 
with 3 earths ; ſow 4 buſhels, and get 36. 
The bear crop ſown with 10 lib. clover, 
and 2 buſhels ryegraſs. 

Have tried wheat after peaſe and 


| beans, and had a good crop ; and thinks, 


after fallow, he might get good crops of 


wheat. 


That I may not be too tedious in mul- 
tiplying examples. I ſhall only beg leave 
to produce one other important inſtance 


of a Northumberland farmer ſettled ſome 


years ago in this part of the country, whoſe 
oeconomy and ſtock, I believe, may be de- 
pended upon. 


* Farm 1 a ſtrong clay, and part- 
ly a black muir earth, all incloſed, and 
very well ſheltered with belts and clumps 
of planting. 

165 acres in all. 
110 graſs. 

55 arable, 

L. 148 rent 

8 horſes. 
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1 colt. 

15 milk cows. 

1 bull. 

4 young beaſts. 

6 fatting beaſts. 
4 men, wages, L. 7. 
Ii boy, L. 2. 
2 maids, L. 3. 
Implements. | 
2 ploughs, Whittinghame kind, 
I break. 
I roller. 
4 double carts, &c. 

Eight year old leys broke up with, 
iſt, Oats without lime; ſow 7 buſhels, 
and get 48. 2d, Peale, and part oats; 
peaſe are uncertain. 3d, Oats. 4th, Sum- 
mer fallow with lime and dung. Lime at 
the rate of 70 bolls per acre, and ſow. 
5th, Wheat, and part bear and barley, all 
ſown out with graſs-ſeeds, 10 lib, red, 5 
lib. white clover, and 4 buſhels ryegraſs 


per acre. 
Take two crops of hay, and paſture 
fix years. X 
Ie horſes in a plough, and do 
acre a day. | ried 


&« Sow 
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| So 4 buſhels wheat, and get 48. 
Bear, ſow 3 buſhels, and get 48. Peaſe, 
an uncertain crop. | 
Have tried rap. Ad find Wheat 
more ſure 4 

„Have tried flax, but ink it ſcour- 
yes the land, and deprives the cattle of 
fodder, and, upon the whole, is not TOI 
table here. | 


Have fowtt ſix acres lint. in one ſea- 


ſon, 8 pecks per acre of feed, and ſaved 


over the field 24 pecks per acre: Stacks 
the lint over winter, and ſteeps it in the 


firſt of May, after tlireſhing and cg, 


&c. the ſeed. 

« The kind of lime uſed kere 1 4 caulm- 
ſtone burnt; it operates but ſlowly; but 
its good ener, appear beyond the fourth 
yur, 


„I ſhall draw no eonctuſit ons from the 
above particulars, nor ſtate a compariſon 


between the practice of the ordinary far- 


mers of this country, and thoſe of the laſt - 

mentioned gentleman. 

In juſtice, however, to ſeveral noble- 

men and gentlemen here, I muſt obſerve, 
Vox. III, 11 that 
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that they have exerted themſelves to in- 
troduce better practices, and a more ſpiri- 
ted mode of agriculture; particularly the 
Right Honourable the Lord Juſtice Clerk, 
for having not only brought the above 
mentioned intelligent farmer-into the coun- 
try, but likewiſe an ingenious plough and 
cart-wright, bred at one of the beſt manu- 
factories in the north of England, whoſe 
carts and ploughs are ending in the 
country very faſt. 


By an attention and expence ſo praiſe- 


worthy as this, and the example followed 
by others, local prejudices would in time 
wear out, and this beautiful country be- 
come one of the richeſt in Scotland. 
cx. Having already tranſgreſſed the or- 
dinary bounds of a letter, I ſhall now take 
the liberty, in a more curſory manner, to 
mention only a few of the moſt capital 
parts of my own practice. 

The parks of Ballochmile are all well 
incloſed, between 200 and 300 acres, ge- 
nerally a ſtrong wet heavy clay, naturally 
producing ruſh, ſpret, carex, &c. all theſe 
- encouraged by the wetneſs of the ſoil and 
bad huſbandry. 


nee bt age 
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In narrating matters of huſbandry, I 
think it equally unfair to ſuppreſs the un- 


ſucceſsful parts, as it would be to add Ta- 


vourable circumſtances to thoſe already 
proſperous, Therefore 1 ſhall relate mat- 
ters juſt as they ſtand, — 

After premiſing that, in this Ta 
we uſe the ſmall Whittinghame plough, 
and Tikewiſe the Norfolk wheeled plough, 


two horſes and no driver, take a fix inch 


furrow, and ſeldom plough 0 much as 
half an aere per day. eta, 

« In 1775, a ten acre field rhat had car- 
ried a crop of oats the preceding year, the 
ridges high and crooked, gave-it -a winter 
furrow, Spring 1 776 was favourable ; 
reduced and cleared the field with other 
four ploughings; gave-it a very Night li- 
ming, 30 bolls ſhells per acre ; threw it 
into 15 feet drills, which were lightly 
dunged, and ſown' with turnip; 7th ro the 


_.15th'of June finiſhed, and it turned out a 


a very good cloſe middling crop, nearly e- 
qual to the beſt ] ever had in Berwick- 
ſhire. - 


The ſeaſon was bk, * they 
were — horſe and hand-hoed. The 
autumn 
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autumn rains ſoon deluged the field, and 
rotted many, notwithſtanding they were 


uſed early in the ſeaſon, being drove of 
0 a graſs field for feeding Highland ſtats 
and ſheep, a bad way of Ars them, 1 in this 
high wet r. 

would permit, cr os Mſn and laid the 
field in nine feet ridges, and later end of 
April ſowed i it with; barley. a 

* Red clover 1 and white 10 lib. to 
the acre, with three buſhels ryegrals. The 
wet clay parts had little or no barley, — 
a moſt extraordinary crop of graſs, The 
dry ſound parts of the field brought a lux- 
uriant crop, both of barley and: graſs, 

In 1778, a rich crop of hay is cut 
from the field this year.;. but find, upon 
the clay parts, the cloyer much gone olf, 
and in the furrow ruſhes appearing in plen- 
ty; but theſe only in the clay parts, 

« Laſt year, 1777, was a wet ſummer 
here. I had another ten. acre, field, all 
ſtrong clay, in preparation for turnip and 
cabbages, after a crop of oats the prece- 
ding year. I only, got forward with two 


acres of turnip and one acre of cabbage in 
good 
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nd good time, and was opt by the rains, 
ere when I turned my thoughts to a crop of. 
off wheat upon the remainder of the field, 
ats which was ſubſtantially dunged and limed 
his at the rate af 120 bolls per acre. Threw 
85 - the whole into nine feet ridges; ſowed 
on three buſhels per acre by the 12th Auguſt, 
the and part iſt September, and the laſt upon 
of the 21ſt, Otaber. The early ſown a very 

fine crop, at leaſt 48 buſhels per acre, but 
to wWiaas nat ready for cutting till the i 5th 
he September; the middle ſowing was equal- 
ut ly good. The lateſt ſown was not ripe 
he ill three weeks after, and a very thin crop. 
X= -and not well filled. is 2 


The turnip part of the field a mere 
ſhadow, little larger than gooſe eggs, not 
above eight ton per acre ; * the cab- 
bage very trifſinng. 

The above field was * out with 
graſs· ſeeds amongſt the wheat, and part a- 
mongſt barley, Thoſe amongft the bar- 
ley the beſt, but both very good. The 
barley very bad, W by a a wet ſea- 
ſon after ſowing. 

From the above, and foie other wink 
I have made here, I have every reaſon to 
conclude 
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conclude that, in a dry favourable ſeaſon, 
with due preparation, very good crops of 
turmp may be got. Wheat likewiſe may 
be a ſure crop, if properly attended to in 
preparing the ground, and ſowing about 
the beginning of September at fartheſt. 

Grais-ſeeds; if they are not ſown with too 
niggardly a hand, will pay the induſtrious 
cultivator moſt liberally. Peaſe, I know 
from experience likewiſe, in a dry ſeaſon, 
to be a proſitable crop after oats upon li- 

med land. Spring tares I have tried two 


years unſucceſsfully, both. tunes WF I to 
late ſowing. 


From the * ſhort; but L hs, true 
Nate of agriculture in this part of Ayrſhire, 
many inferences might be drawn, and de- 
ductions made, which I ſhall leave to the 
ingenious who may peruſe this paper, and 
only for a moment longer beg your indul- 
gence, while I obſerve, that, 

Since lime is plenty, and mar] to be 
found in ſome places; the ſqil in general 
extremely good, and the lands all well ſi- 
tuated for culture; the people ſtrong, nu- 
merous, and healthy; a good breed of hor- 
_ and in general the land cheap rented; 

this 


* 
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this ſeems to be a ſpot where, in ſome fu- 
ture period, great things may be expected 
in agriculture. | 

Let gentlemen, by a ſpiritedd 8 
point out to their tenants and others, the 


moſt improved practice in huſbandry, and 


perſevere in them for a few years, and, in 
different places of the country, introduce 
a good ſouth country farmer, whoſe ex- 
ample might perhaps operate more than 


the landlord's. And, finally, if I might 


venture to give a hint or two, of ſo much 
conſequence to the public as the improve- 
ment of a country, I ſhould, with the ut- 
moſt diffidence, propoſe, bitt, to better 
their practices in tillage; ſecondly, to have 
fine fields of graſs pointed out as their 
principal object. And, 

As the ſtubborn ſoil here is but too 
juſt an emblem of the prejudices and ſtrong 
prepoſſeſſions of the inhabitants, it would 
therefore be adviſeable not to puſh them 


on to the very extremity of good culture 


all at once. Their eyes will open by de- 
grees. At firſt, to introduce ſummer fal- 
low as a means only of reducing theſe un- 


profitable high ridges, Totally to level 


and 
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and alter them all at once, is beyond the 
ability of very many, and um the in- 
clination of almoſt all. "IR 
Therefore, in cropping the infield e or 
eroft land, let that be done in its preſent 
ſtate and form, previous to any ſort of 
manuring. Lay it into tliree or four 
breaks, according to the ſize of the farm, 
and fo reduce the ridges by four or five 
cleavings and croſs ploughings; 'manure 
and ſow the ridges thus reduced without 
alteration. The outfield land in the ſame 
manner, Time will ſhew them the pro- 
priety, and even neceſſity, of totally le- 
velling and ſtraighting both. 

* Once perfuade them to fummer fal- 
low, and reduce the high ridges, (one third 

waſte at preſent), great crops of oats will 
be gained, off all their worſt outfield lands, 
with lime only; and, upon their croft and 
better ſort of field lands, they may, with 
half liming and dung added, have good 
crops of wheat, beans and peaſe, barley 
and oats in courſe. 

But if, in this wet cold climate, the 
ultimate views of gentlemen farmers could 
be brought to terminate in Taxuriant crops 

of 
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of graſs, which is very attainable, and to 
raiſe their rents partly by rearing young 
cattle and horſes for ſale, feeding fat both 
ſheep and black cattle, which, together with 
the dairy, would in the end, and with far 
leſs expence, make them both rich and 
happy; in place of annually ploughing this 
heavy wet ſoil, to the great oppreſſion of 
men'and horſes, who, after all their la- 
bour, are not able, in many inſtances, to 
gain twice the ſeed they ſow. This is no 
leſs a true, than a melancholy fact. 

* As a further and neceſſary improve- 
ment, let me recommend to every well- 
wiſher of his country, not as a local, but 
as it would be a national advantage, that 
the uſe of oxen tor the draught by all poſ- 


ible means be brought into practice in a 


country and foil ſo highly proper. This 


topic has already been ſo fully diſcuſſed 


by many able pens, that I paſs. it over; 
and ſhall conclude this tireſome letter with 
pointing out to the induſtrious and well- 
meaning farmer, a courſe or two of corn 
cropping in his proſecution of the above 
plan, previous to ſowing off his land with 
graſs- ſeeds. 

Vox. III. K k * Upon 
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Upon his worſt outfield land take, 

firſt year, ſummer fallow, and reduce the 
high ridges, and with the laſt furrow lay 
them gently rouud, ploughing in your lime 

before harveſt, 100 balls per acre at leaſt, 
Second year, oats, Third year, peaſe and 
beans. Fourth year, bear, after two fur- 
rows; and if a little dung is given, the 
better, and ſow off the bear land with 12 
pound of white clover and four buſhels 
ryegraſs or hay- ſeed, to be paſtured fix 
years at leaſt. 

* Secondly, upon the croft and better 
ſort of outfield ground, having, previous 
to manuring, taken what crops of oats, 
&c. are requiſite from the part intended 
for ſummer fallow, the ridges being redu- 
ced by two cleavings and two crops plough- 
; ings ; let the laſt ploughings be a gather- 
ing furrow ; immediately before which, 
ſpread your lime at the rate of 50 or 60 
bolls per acre ; likewiſe the dung ; let both 
of which be equally ſpread, and the ridge 
gathered up with a light furrow. Firſt 
year, wheat, ſow three buſhels red Kent 
by the firſt of September at lateſt. Second 
year, bear or barley, Third year, peaſe 
| and 
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and beans. - Fourth year, bear or barley 


with graſs ſeeds; 12 lib. red, and 8 lib. 


white clover, per acre, with three buſhels 
ryegtaſs; to be cut for 1 two years, and 
paſture at leaſt ſix. 

But, if wheat is not celiſhed as a crop 
in courſe, then the following may do: 
Firſt year, fallow with lime and dung as 
above, Second year, barley or bear. Third 


year, oats, . Fourth year, peaſe and beans, 


Fifth year, bear, and ſow with graſs-ſceds 
as above. 
But it is unneceſſary to makin cour- 


ſes, as theſe, and every other thing rela- 


ting to the beſt practical huſbandry, are 
treated at full length in the Gentleman 
Farmer, lately publiſhed. If the Honour- 
able Author of that valuable little work 
were pleaſed, in a future edition, to make 
its title page leſs formidable to poor coun- 
try farmers, it would be more generally 


read, and I know of no book ſo proper to 


be conſulted, 

Therefore, at preſent, ſhall only beg 
leave, that, in caſe of a more enter priſing 
farmer, he might promiſe himſelf ſuperior 


advantages in the following courſe: Firſt, 
ſummer 
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' ſummer. fallow, level and ſtraight the 

old ridges, and manure as aboye. - Second 
year, wheat over the whole fallow. Third 
year, à miſcellaneous crop of part potatoes, 
part turnip, cabbages, drilled beans, and 
part tares for a green feed in place of clo- 
ver; theſe all well horſe and hand hoed, 
except the tares, will make an excellent 
preparation for, fourth year, barley, to be 
ſown out with graſs-ſeeds as above direc- 
ted, which may be ſafely mown two years 
for hay, and afterwards paſtured enn four 
to ſix years or more. 
From the ſmall knowledge I have of 
the genius-and manner of the country 
people here, I have ventured the above as 
my preſent opinion of the manner by 
which improvements in hufbandry might 
be introduced, ſo as to become general in 

this part of the county. 0 
EIn giving the above direQtiond, ma- 
ny years. practice and experience have been 
my guide; truth, and a regard to uſeful- 
neſs, my motive ; both -which have bcen 
more in my eye than any regard to trifling 
embelliſhments. It will make me infinitely 
more happy, if the above, or any part of 
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it, mall anſwer the intention of the Ho- | 


nourable Commiſſioners, or coincide with 
the views you had in writing me. 

That the plans of that honourable and 
patriotie body may be attended with the 
higheſt bew is the en wiſh of,” 


&c. 


At Lorn Caftlethe 1 


ly reſpected Counteſs of Loudon reſides, now 


in the 98th or th year of her age, as 1 
am informed, and yet as entire in memory 
and judgment as in the prime of life. Her 
Ladyſhip has graced this country in many 
reſpects; but I am confined to her huſ- 
bandry improvements. Fifty years ago, 
when this Lady took up her refidence at 
Lorn Caſtle, not a tree was to be ſeen, a 
ſerubby wood excepted ; and now the fi- 
neſt oaks and other barren trees are ſtri- 
ving, as it were, which ſhall riſe higheſt, 
The plantations are extenſive, and all 
trained in the beſt order, every thing di- 
rected by the Counteſs herſelf. The foil 
of her farm is far from being kindly ; vet, 
by ſkill and perſeverance, ſhe has brought 
it into high order; not greater verdure 


can: 
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can be ſeen any where. In e her 


farm graces the county of Ayr, and _— 


grace the richeſt counties of Britain. 


I had the honour, which will not rea- £5 


2 dily go out of mind, to be introduced to 
tis noble perſonage. She entered fami- 


larly into a converſation with me, and 


.- ſurpriſed me with her knowledge in huſ- 
bandry; diſcourſed on the qualities of va- 


_. ©  rious graſſes; inquired into the method 


of raiſing potatoes from the apple; and 


expreſſed uncommon zeal for huſbandry 


- improvements. There perhaps does not 
exiſt in the world ſuch another woman. 
The wages of labourers are high in this 
county, from 12 d. to 14 d. per day, oc- 
caſioned by the great drain of men for 
the army. This bears hard upon agricul- 
ture; but the public muſt be ſerved; and, 
in the mean time, children are growing 

| up” to fill the nn 5 


Ia former ſurvey of this county, I 
had occaſion to mention ſome miniſters, 
exemplary not only for good living, but 
for good huſbandry. I am glad to add to 


the liſt Mr Connal, miniſter of Sorn, who 
adheres 
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acbovel to the following rpmation. | Line 


is at hand, fivepence per boll. He lays 
100 bolls per acre on the ſward, to be o- 
pened up for - oats, peaſe, oats. Graſs- 


ſeeds are ſowh with the laſt crop, barley 
ſometimes inſtead of oats; and ſix years 


paſture. finiſhes the rotation. This me- 


thod cannot fail to produce good erops; 


and, where lime is to be had, it may ſuit 


even the humbleſt tenant. only doubt 


a little whether lime be not here too of- 


ten repeated. Judicious farmers agree in 


theory, if not in practice, that, in the cul- 


ture of a field, change of ſeed is not more 
neceſſary than a change of manure. 


As I advanced toward: Cummock, I paſſed 7 


through'a farm of Lord Auchinleck's e- 


ſtate, moſtly a thin mooriſh ground. 1 
caſt my eye upon a very good crop of oats 

after fallow and lime. The ridges were 
raiſed ſo high as to leave the furrows bare 

of ſoil, and without a ſingle ſtalk of corn. 


1 do not pretend to condemn this method 
in a wet climate. High ridges- preſerve 
dry four-fifths of the ſurface ; and better 
abandon the remaining fifth, than that the 
whole 
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whicle ſhould be wt. But I find ſpecula- 


tive improvers, and now and then a prac- 
- » xical farmer, doubting whether very- nar- 


.. row ridges, well gathered up, and care- 
fully under furrowed, would not anſwer 


better. I am confirmed, by long experi- 


ence, that no ridge ne be narrower 
than 15 feet. 
Lord Auchinleck is a. - moſt aſſiduous 


planter, and equally careful of- his trees, 


though, indeed, in that wet climate, they 
require little elſe but to be fenced from 
. cattle, * His incloſures are extenſive, and 
his own farm is moſtly in graſs. Upon 
his broad walks lined with: trees, and con- 
— well ſheltered, hay is common- 
ly taken. But the culture of corn, a moſt 
laborious - operation in a wet climate, and 
? clay ſoil, is generally left to tenants ; nor, 
in ſuch circumſtances, can ' ſucceſs bay ex- 
pected but by cloſe and punctual attendance. 
His Lordſhip, therefore, in my opinion, 
"ha rightly in confining himſelf to the 
propagation. of trees, which require not 
cloſe attendance. - His office as judge in 
the two ſovereign courts of ſeſſion and ju- 
ſticiary, occupies at leaſt two thirds of his 

time ; 
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time; and every time he teturns home he 


has the latisfaction ta find his plantations 
in a proſperous ſtate, and ever y:1 tree grows. | 
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ly ſuuated near the water of Lugar. Here 


is/cartied on a ſmall branch of the woollen 


manufacture. A ſew ſhoemakers in that 
town make for exportation about 3000 
pair of ſhoes, a ne article for _ | 


vate amen & &; 1 
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\Dumfrici-bauſe was built big ths late 


Park; Who, at r time, incloſed and 
planted much. In particular, 35 acres, 


not far from the houſe, were planted with 
oaks, which are how beautiful and grow 
luxuriouſly. This has encouraged the pre- 
ſent Earl to continue theplantations in belts 
round his incloſures, and clumps on every 
height, which embelliſn the country at 
preſent, and in time will be very profi- 
table. The land which the Earl has in 


his own hand extends to 1200 acres, in- 


cluding pleaſure ground. 
Vol. III. LI Lady 
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Lady Dumfries is the beſt alliſtant that e- 


ver bleſſed a man who delights in improve- 
ments. She is the very ſoul of huſbandry 
and manufactures in that, part of the coun- 
try. She zealouſly patroniſes the woollen 
manufacture at Cumnock, and the linen 
manufacture all around, giving premiums to 


promote each. In that view, her Lady- 


ſhip has excellent crops of flax on her 
Lord's farm, ſo extenſive; as more than 
once to have gained premiums e 
the truſtees for manufacture. 


More particularly with reſpect to agri- 


culture, it is amazing what {kill her Lady- 
ſhip has acquired in a few years, which 
ſhe puts in execution, by relieving her 
Lord almoſt wholly of the trouble of at- 
tendance. She is a ſubſtitute that leaves 
nothing undone. A field of level ground, 
frequently under water by the overflow- 
ing of the rirer Lugar, was rendered no 
better than a bog. Much draining! was 
neceſſary, and parallel drains were open- 
ed; the diſtance more or leſs, according 
to the degree of wetneſs, and all filled with 
bruſhwood. The ground being made now 


dry, 
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dry, a part proper for turnip was hanged 
in the rows, well hoeck and” à very good 
crop raiſed. The reſt was fallowed for 


corn; ſtraight ridges made 10 feet broad, 


and 50 bolls ſhell lime given to each acre; 
One half was ſown with wheat: I ſaw the 


crop; which was uncommonly good. The 


barley on the remaining part was good. 
The whole was ſown with gra eas ne- 


ver again to be opened. N 


His Lordſhip's mode of liming is 100 
bolls of ſhells per acre, laid in ſummer on 
the graſs ſward, to lie three years before 


opening with the plough. The reaſon gi- 


ven is, that this limeſtone, being full of 
ſand, falls not into powder in leſs time; 
and that even then it is not ſine, but of a 


gritty ſubſtance; which, however, operates 


mightily upon the clay ſoils in this coun- 
try. The quantity of ſand in that lime- 


ſtone is indeed a good reaſon for the great 


quantity that is given of it, but not for al- 


lowing it to lie ſo long on the ſurface, ſub- 


ject to the inconveniency of returning in 
ſome degree to its original ſtate of raw 
lime- ſtone . Nor can I have any doubt, 
but cat plenty of water will make it fall 

inſtantly 


wn See p. 235. and vol. II. p. 142. 
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inſtantiy into as fine powder as it will do 
by being long expoſed to moiſture from 
the air. There is à lime: ſtone quatry in 
that neighbourhood, which, when ſlaked, 
falls into very fine powder, and is reckon- 
ed better upon light foil ; undoubtedly, 
becauſe: light ſoil would rather be hurt by 
ſand, which is little inferior to line irſelf 
for clay ſoil. i 

Turnip, Aigen enen, peaſe and 
beans, are raiſed on the light ſoils, all in 
drills, which make a: fine preparation for 
barley and--graſs-feeds. ++ The clay land is 
ſammer fallowed for wheat; On land o- 
| pened from ley, oats is the firſt crop. If 
it be very ſtiff, a ſecond. crop of oats is ta- 
ken, in order that the ſward may be tho- 
roughly rotted. The next oy is drilled 

beans with dung. 

There being a great demand for zraſs i in 
this country, no ſooner is an incloſure rea- 
dy to be let, than there are many bidders 
for it. The Farl's only difficulty is to 
confine them within bounds ; and he ſel- 
dom accepts of rent more than 20 8. per 
acre. This demand for graſs is not con- 


fined to graziers. The neighbouring te- 
nants 
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nants ſtand as much in need of it. Ra- 
ther chan lay down any part of the farm 
in graſs, they axe willing to pay the rent 


mentioned; though it is ſeldom that their 


farms in corn return above three after one. 
Strange, that men ſhould be ſo blinded by 
cuſtom, againſt the light of common ſenſe. 
But Ayrſhire need not | ſurpriſe us. The 


low country of Berwickſhire was in the 


fame ſtile 30 yeats ago; and Eaſt Lothian 
too, wherein a few obſtinate tenants ſtill 
perſiſt to perſevere even to this day. 

Red clover does not ſucceed here. In 
ming climate, the ground is ſeldom dry 
in winter; and upon ground when wet 
froſt makes a great impreſſion. Hence it 
is that red clover does not chrive here. It 
is too tender either for froſt or for moi- 


ſture. Ryegraſs never fails, and 1s ſown 


in plenty. I recommend white clover and 
ribwort as hardy plants, W can endure a 


ſevere ſeaſon. 
Sheep of any kind and - will . 


here, as the paſture is fine, and the graſs 
rifes in plenty, The Earl, therefore, is 
thinking of improving his ſheep by croſs 
breeding. Art the ſame time, his object 

18 
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is not the higheſt priced ſheep, but what 
will ſuit the general ſtaple of the country. 
The laſt thing I have to obſerve is, that the 
water of Lugar is a troubleſome neighbour, 
by: laying waſte many fine ſpots on the 
banks. The Earl, by a laborious work, 
has widened its bed, raiſed banks with an 
eaſy ſlope, and ſowed natural graſs to 
bring a ſward on the bank, that may pre- 


18 


ſerve it from being * by the water in 


My ain carried me over high land, 
expoſed to ſtormy weather, a poor thin 
mooriſh ſoil, and little done to make it 
better. In the midſt of a ſcene fo diſpirit- 
ing, I was refreſhed by the incloſures of 
Drongan. Perceiving the hand of an in- 
telligent and bold enterpriſer, I learned 
that all was done by Mr Smith, whom I 
unluckily miſſed. The ſoil cannot be 
boaſted of; but this gentleman, by a ſin- 
gular effort of genius and-application, has 
made a wonderful change. I begged of 
him in a letter to favour the public with 
particulars. His anſwer follows. 


* 


Sy 
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8 I R, y N Sept. 3. 1776. 
„ had ſome, time ago the pleaſure of 
receiving a letter from you. I am ſorry 
I-was ſo unlucky as to be from home when 

you intended me the honour of a viſit; 
but, had you examined more particularly 
the ſtate of my farm, and manner of cul- 
tivation, you perhaps would not have had 
ſo high an opinion of my knowledge as a 

farmer as you ſeem to have at preſent ; 
though it is certain my farm wears a very 
different aſpect now from what it did in the 
. year 1770, being the firſt ſeaſon I had it 
in my power to get any quantity of ma- 
nure brought to it worth mentioning, on 
account of having no made road till that 
time; and as, ſince that time, I have had 
too many things to do to attend to the 
minutiae of farming, my methods of cul- 
tivation have been very. ſimple. In the 
firſt place, moſt parts of my land were out- 
field long reſted, at leaſt fifty years, and 
covered with a mixture of ſhort flower- 
ing heath, bent, and ſpret, in which caſe 
my way has been to lay on the ſward at 
the rate of 160 bolls of five Wincheſter 
buſhels 
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buſhels of lime in powder per acre ; ſome- 
times more, but never leſs on old reſted 
land. But, though I ſay at the rate of five 
Wincheſter buſhels of powdered lime to 
the boll, fas not mean that my lime is 
rliliied to powder before it is laid on the 
land, as Lalways lay it on as ſoon as I can 
from the kiln, and it is often too much 
flaked with the weather before I can get 
it led out. This lime I ſometimes let ly 
on the ground three years before plough- 
ing, as Lam convinced che longer it lies 
the better *, and never plough any that has 
not lain at leaſt one year, unleſs ſome ſmall 
part of a field that has not been finiſh- 
ed for want of lime, or ſome other cir- 
cumſtance. From that land I commonly 
take three crops' of oats running, the laft 
always the beſt; and I always find the 
crops beſt where the lime has lain longeſt 
on the ſward, but moſt rematkably ſo in 
the firſt crop. After the three crops of 


oats, { generally ſow gray peafe but, as the 
ſoil and climate are unfrĩiendly, it is frequent- 


ly late in the ſeaſon before I can ſow them, 
I ſeldom have many peaſe, but always a 


great quantity of ſtraw, equal to any crops 


of 
* See p. 235. and vol. II. p. 142. 
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of hay I can expect; ſo that I do not think 
myſelf diſappointed. After the peaſe I ſow 
bear, with about eighreen pounds of red 
and white clover, and three buſhels of rye- 


graſs to the acre, giving betwixt forty and 
fifty double carts of dung to the acre, and 
two or three ploughings, as the ſeaſon, and 


my other operations, wilt permit. This 
is my method when the land is well ſwar- 


ded, and the ridges narrow, and of courſe 
flat or even, fo that I can eaſily make them 


ſtraight, without burying any of the ma- 
nure ; but, when the ridges are broad and 


raiſed in the middle, or any bare places 


that have been made ſo by the ſtorms, I 


then ſummer fallow the land, if I may uſe 


that expreſſion, before I lay on the lime; 
but it almoſt as properly deſerves the name 
of winter fallow; for I give it the firſt 
ploughing in the winter, when, on account 
of the ſtiffneſs of the fward and bent roots, 
I am obliged ro take as large a furrow as 
four oxen or four good horſes can draw, 
to make it turn over, 

In that ſtate it lies all next ſummer, 
the following winter and ſpring ; for, was 
it to be attempted ſooner, which I have 


done, no plough, with ever ſo ſharp irons, ' 
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could cut it to plough it croſs ; as plough- 
ing it in the ſame direction as firſt time, 
before the furrows get time to grow toge- 
ther, would make every one of them turn 
over whole. In the courſe of the ſecond 
ſummer I get it reduced to a proper tilth, 
the ridges made ftraight, and the lime, a- 
bout 100 or 120 bolls an acre, laid on, 
and ſometimes ſpread and ploughed in, and 
ſometimes I do not get the whole lime on 
till-I get it on in the time of froſt, and 
then uſe it in the ſame way as when li- 
med on the ſward; which method I ra- 
ther prefer, though my experience is not 
ſuch as enables me to decide which is beſt, 
F have ſometimes tried peaſe firſt after fal- 
lowing and liming, but never had a crop 
equal to the ſeed and labour, allowing on- 
ly for one ploughing ; and ſome gentle- 
men not far from me have tried it with no 
better ſucceſs. I alſo ſometimes give 
dung for the peaſe, after three crops of 
cats, and make bear afterwards without 
any, which anſwers tolerably well; but 1 
think it beſt to give the dung to the bear. 
* You will perhaps be ſurpriſed that Cf 
mention nothing of wheat, beans, and 
_-_ _ barley, 
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bartey. I have tried them all; and tho® 
I have had tolerable crops, yet I am con- 
vinced, that, in ſuch a climate as Ayr- 
ſhire, oats, gray peaſe, and bear, are more 
profitable. I ſhould have mentioned, that 
my land is generally a ſtrong red clay. 
Beſides lime, I have laid on, at different 
times, 3zoc or 400 tons of ſea-ſhells, at the 
rate of fifteen tons to the acre ; but think 
lime anſwers fully as well; and on one 
held of twenty-one acres, after treating it 
as already mentioned with the bear crops, I 
harrowed in 860 barrels of horn ſhavings, 


and had a very indifferent crop. What 


effect they may have when the field is 
broke up again, I know not; but 1 ſhall 


not be in haſte to purchaſe any more of 


them. Thus have I ſat down, in a very 
bad forenoon, to anſwer your letter; and 
if you again have occaſion to be in this 
country, will be happy to ſee you at this 
houſe, I am, &c. 

P. 8. Since the year 1709, I have laid 
on near 100,000 bolls of lime.” 


I wiſh, for the ſake of good thorn- 
kedges, that every man'who deals.in ſuch. 
fences 
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fences would take a leſſon from Mr Fully. 
| ton of Roſemount. None | have ſeen go be- 
fore them. They would have been ſtill 
better, had the ſheers been uſed more ſpa- 
ringly, and had they been trained as di- 
rected in the Gentleman Farmer. In the 
former report, I have deſcribed the plan 
of his ditch, and way of-laying the quicks, 
- T'eall this gentleman a ſpirited improver ; 
for, in the ſpace of ten years, he has erec- 
ted a large elegant houſe, and made a gar- 
den fuitable to it. He has completed an 
extenſive ſhrubbry, humouring the courſe 
of a winding rivulet, done in the higheſt 
taſte, And, to ſum up all, no fewer than 
$00 acres, never before cultivated, are divi- 
ded into neat ineloſures, manured, dreſſed, 
and now in graſs, paſtured by ſheep and 
horned cattle, It was my misfortune to 
miſs Mr Fullerton; but my loſs was ſup- 
plied by his Lady, who received me with 
great affability. It appears that ſhe has 
not been an inattentive ſpectator to her 
huſband's operations ; for ſhe gave me the 

following account of them. 
A ſummer fallow was always laid hold 
of to level and ſtraight the ridges, Thoſe 
that 
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that were made 1 5 feet broad have anfwer- 


ed beft, both in graſs and corn. A ridge 
of 10 or 12 feet broad cannot be cleaved 


at every ploughing ; and if gathered twice, 
it is raiſed too high for the breadth, which 


alſo renders it difficult tobe properly plough- 


ed for any crop or crops to follow. Nor 
can it be turned conveniently into alter- 
nate crown and furrow. Though the rid- 
ges were nat altered till the ground was 
made perfectly level, yet the old crowns 
and furrows appear diſtinctly to this day. 
To lower and ſtraight ridges in a rainy 
climate, like that of Ayrſhire, muſt be a 
very difficult operation. 

This farm being but a few miles from 
the ſea, about 350 cart-load of fea-weed is 
annually brought to the farm, and mixed 
with dung from the ſtable and byre. It 1s 
in the month of Auguſt ſpread upon the 
fallow, and turned in with the plough at 
ſeed-furrowing, Wheat is ſown the firſt 
week of September. If barley be the crop, 
it is not ſown till the laſt week of April. 
Graſs-ſeeds are ſown with the barley, not 
with the wheat; three buſhels ryegraſs, 
four pounds red clover, eight of white, two 
pounds 
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pounds of yellow clover, and as much rye- | 
graſs. | I need not add, that they are in- 
tended for paſture, not for haxy. 

Turnip is raiſed from ſea- weed. Cab- 
bay is tried'this year upon ſea- weed, and 
alfo upon compoſt. The ſea-weed Hem 
to do beſt, | 

I add as a voucher of Mr. Follerton' 8 
kill, that every crop I viewed was good 
and early ; wheat, barley, Cats, bear, peaſe, 
and beans. - 

Clay foil; on a till 8 in a a rainy 
3 e ſhould never be laid 
down flat in graſs. I graſp at every op- 
portunity to condemn this pernicious prac- 
tice, though few gentlemen give proper 
attention to it. Mr Fullerton has fallen 
into this error, through the motive, I pre- 
ſume, of having a fine lawn round his 
houfe. The land is rendered ſo wet by e- 
very fall of rain, as to be poached with 
cattle, and ruſhes have got up and are 
ſpreading. Nay, on ſeveral ſpots, water 
hes on the ſurface, This quick-ſighted 
improver, ſenſible of his error, iatends to 
open the field again, to form the ridges of 
a aproper breadth, and tobe ſo raiſed astoſend 
every 
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every drop of vater to the furrows ; and 
theſe being kept open, will akne the | 
land perfectly dry. 

Ass the ſtate of the farm is now ſuch. as 
to afford rich paſture in every field, Mr 
Fullerton intends to paſture with ſheep, 
in order to prevent poaching ; and he 1s 
intent upon having the very beſt kind. 
But here I muſt enter a caveat againſt breed- 
ing from ewes that carry ſhort wool, and 
a ram that carries long. They ſhould ne- 
ver be mixed; becauſe the wool of their 
progeny muſt be of a mongrel kind, unfit 
either for the combing or clothing manu- 


facture. 


I loſt much inſtruction by the abſence 
of Mr Dalrymple of Orangefield. He has 
a notable ſubject to work on; and, from 
every: appearance in the great plain where 
his houſe ſtands, not a ridge is left unim- 
proved, a. great part of it being. covered 
with graſs. His fences are good, and his 
hay, ſtanding in ricks on the field, appear- 
ed a great crop. He draws, as I am in- 
formed, 40s. per acre for many of his 
paſture fields, 

| It 
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I beat my courſe to thezhouſe of Ful- 


lerton ; the proprietor was alſo abſent. 


This eſtate is juſtly famed for the real 


improvements done by the late Mr Ful- 
lerton. I ſay nothing of the preſent 
proprietor. His character, as a man of 
ſcience and talents for buſineſs, is well 
known, both in Britain and France, 
As this gentleman ſhowed an. early incli- 
nation for improvements in huſbandry, 
and as he has many hundred acres to work 
on that were not overtaken by his father, 
there is little doubt, if he had ſettled at 
home, that his ſuperior talents would 
have enabled him ro make a figure among 
the moſt celebrated improvers in Britain, 
But ambition led him to a higher ſphere 
of action, and has deprived this country 
of a youth who, in all appearance, would 
have been one of its chief ornaments for 
agriculture ; but I hope not for ever. Af- 
ter he has ſerved his country, and grati- 
fied his ambition, it is hoped he will return 
to private life, and follow out with ardour 
the embelliſhment of his fields and im- 


provement of his fortune, 
If 
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If the ereQiog a large uch with a 
genteel ſteeple, be evidence of a thriving 
town, Irvine is in that ſtate. It flouriſh- 
es by the coal trade; and any ſtaple arti- 
cle of commerce never fails to promote o- 
ther articles. "The coal trade at Neweaſtle 
is what brought on many other branches 
of commerce, which have made that town 
_ * n 


e is not a delightful ates 
nor much planting on it, the ſoil a cold 
wet clay, and part of it a ſort of moraſsz 
yet Provoſt Bowman of Glaſgow, an emi- 
nent merchant, made the purchaſe from 
the motive of its being the place of his na- 
tivity ; but, being a ſtranger both to the 
theory and practice of huſbandry, he pro- 
ceeded with wary ſteps. His firſt attempt 
was on a piece of wet obſtinate land, of 
about two acres; intended for a garden. 
By hollow drains covered above, he has 
dried the ground effectually. Sand, ſea- 
ſhells, and lime, were laid on in abundance, 
which were intimately mixed with the ſoil 
by frequent ploughing and harrowing. 
And now the ground is improved to a gar- 
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den mould, ſo effectually, that no where 
are there to be ſeen better crops of whate-. - 
ver is proper for the kitchen. This en- 
couraging trial made Mr Bowman ex- 
tend his view to the fields, where he has 
followed out the ſame operations which 
proved ſo ſueceſsful in his kitchen garden. 
To the articles above mentioned, he now 
adds moſs; and I have not ſeen any com- 
poſt manure more effectual, eſpecially on 
graſs. He has lately made a purchaſe of 
the eſtate of Mongreenan, a more grate- 
ful ſoil than that of Aſhgrove, and partly 
improved-by-the former proprietor. But, 
when Mr Bowman ſhall finiſh the improve- 
ment of his firſt purchaſe by laying down 
the whole in good paſture graſs, he will 
find it an eaſier taſæ to complete the im- 
provements of his new purchaſe. 


Major Blair of Blair lays himſelf out to 
give comfort and aſſiſtance to all the lower 
ranks of people in his neighbourhood, parti- 
cularly ro his'own tenants. He never takes 
advantage of a hard leaſe, where the te- 
nant does not thrive upon it, but ſets him 
free to follow ſome other courſe. He be- 

nefits 


, 
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nefits by this humane practice, having al- 


ways the beſt tenants to chooſe upon; 


not only ſo, but he takes pains, by giving 


good example, to lead on his tenants, by 
degrees, to do better and better. The 
farms are incloſed at his expence, and the 
hedges carefully reared. He is active in 
the making good roads, and contributes 
hberally out of his own pocket for carry- 
ing on the work. He gives encouraging 
leaſes on moderate terms, 9 ſhillings or 
fo per acre is the rent; and he lays down 
a plan of huſbandry, no leſs profitable to 


his tenants than to the eſtate. They are 


taken bound to lay 800 buſhels, Wincheſ- 
ter meaſure, of powdered lime on each a- 
cre of what has been in graſs five or fix 
years before, ſufficient for a ſoil between 
light and heavy, wet and dry. The firſt 
crop . 18 oats, always good. The next 
peaſe, beans, or bear, to which dung is 
given. The third and laſt is oats with 
graſs-ſeeds, This rotation is imperfe& 
For want of ſummer fallow, or drilled crops 
of broad-leaved plants. But the Major 
will not be long of introducing theſe. He 
leads the example himſelf ; and | obſerve 


ſeveral tenants near the village of Dalry 
that 


"ob 
7 1 
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that are imitating him; none to ſuch per- 
fection as the Reverend Mr Fullerton. 
Would the tenants of his pariſh take a leſ- 


ſon from him, they might profit greatly, 


both in their ſpiritual and temporal affairs. 


On this extenſive eſtate, many planta- 
tions have been raiſed, and are ſtill raiſing 
by our improver. Clumps he approves 
of moſt; and every hillock is covered with 
trees. Theſe additions to the old planting 
give ſhelter and ornament to this corner, 
naturally bleak and bare, and in time will 
be of great value. There are no fewer 
than 4000 acres incloſeeu. 

Major Blair has been ſo much BODE 
in the improvements mentioned, as ſcarce 
to have thought of improving the breed of 
his ſheep, though he has a very large ſtock. 
Salving, in particular, goes on in the old 
abſurd way, much tar and little greaſe, This 
improvement is a reſerve for the Major ; 
and when he ſets his heart upon it, he will 
find it turn to great account, | 

This is a populous country; and the vil- 
lages of Dalry, Beath, Kilwinning, are in 
a flouriſhing ſtate, chiefly by the manu- 
faQure of ſilk gauze, and other branches 

they 


PA 
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3 got from Paiſſey. Irvine and 
Salteoats, ſeaport- towns, are increaſing in 


numbers, as well as Greenock. Every 


production of land finds a ready market; 
and though, by improvements in huſban- 
dry, more corn and fleſh meat are produ- 
eed than formerly, yet not near ſufficient 


for the increaſe of population. How en- 


couraging is this to farmers! He muſt be 
a drone indeed, who is not rouſed by it. 
With reſpect to the village of Dalry, I was 
informed, that, 30 years ago, it was a ra- 
rity if a ſingle cow was killed in a Whole 
year; and it was thought great luxury to 
purchaſe part of it. Now, above a hun- 
dred beeves are conſumed yearly. But 
this great inereaſe of manufactures is at- 
tended with one inconveniency, namely, 
high wages of labourers, a ſhilling a-day 
in ſummer, and tenpence in winter. But 
let not the farmer be diſcouraged. Even 
in the growing ſtate of manufactures, he 
profits more by a ready market at home, 


than he loſes by high wages. And when 


manufactures become ſtationary, as ſoon 


or late they muſt do in every country, 
they furniſh more labourers to huſbandry 
than 
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than they took from it in their low eſtate, 
Huſbandry and manufactures are intimate 
friends, and, in the main, ſort well toge- 
ther. MET? 


I paſſed along the vale of Rayholm, an 
extenſive field of rich ſoil, The grain 
upon it is indeed good ; but as for graſs, 
I never ſaw worſe, The tenants take crops 
of white corn till the land will bear no 
more; and then abandon it, to find a clo- 
thing for itſelf, thiſtles commonly, and o- 
ther unprofitable weeds. It vexed me to 
{ſee Lord Glaſgow's 22 land in ſuch 
wretched order, 

There are many ſmall feuers hereabout, 
Fre away their time without doing any 
thing. Give an induſtrious man a feu, 
and he will work wonders. Give an idle 
man a feu, and it will eneourage him to 
be ſtill more idle. And ſuch as men are, 
ſuch will be their children. 

The ſhire of Ayr is perhaps of all in 
Scotland the moſt difficult to be ſubdued, 
a rainy climate, and a ſtubborn ſoil on a 
till bottom. Let there arę found, as men- 
- tioned in my reports, men of ſpirit and 

enterpriſe, 
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enterpriſe; who have attempted rhis ardu- 
ous: work, and been thoroughly ſucceſsful; 
in the only plan that is fit for this coun- 
try, little corn, but much, graſs, with a. 
proportion of roots and broad-leaved plants, 
Theſe are the true patriots, that have no 
occaſion for a maſk ; and they will prove 
a great bleſſing to their country, if they 
can engage others to follow their example. 
Intereſt will do much, if people can once , 
be brought to underſtand it; and, if the 
plan mentioned become univerſal in Ayr- 
ſhire, it will turn from the loweſt ſtate of 
huſbandry to the higheſt, | 
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DUMBARTONSHIRE, 


N paſſing, I cannot omit the pleaſure I 
had from a ſight of the noble city of 
Glaſgow, The genius and enterpriſe of 


the citizens in manufactures and trade, 
| have 
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have raiſed that city to a high degree of 
proſperity; but it belongs more to the 
preſent ſurvey to mention tlie influence of 
this town. upon agriculture all around; not 
a ſingle field left uncultivated, formerly 
little better than a deſert.” Rent of land 
is advanced to three or four pounds per 
acre, which, within the memory of man, 
did not amount to the fourth part of that 
ſum; numerous villas raiſed, with neat 
improved fields ; and the whole proſpect 
round has a ſmiling appearance. It is 
unneceſſary to be particular, as the mode 
of improvement is pretty much the ſame 
as about other great towns, ſome of which 
I had formerly occaſion to mention, 


Mr Ofwald of Scotchtown, formerly in 
trade, has tutned his thoughts entirely to 
a country life, and to the improvement of 
his land. His eſtate is pleaſantly. ſituated 
on the river Clyde, about ſix Engliſh miles 
below Glaſgow ; and no proſpect can be 
more entertaining, the veſſels continually 
moving up and down the river. The ſoil 
G is variable from wet to dry, but in gene- 
ral a till bottom, Powdered lime is procu- 

| FI red 
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red here at tenpence per boll, Mr Of- 
wald's practice was to ſpread it on the 
ſward, 400 buſhels per acre ; oats the firſt 
crop, peaſe the ſecond, and then barley 
with graſs-ſeeds. But Mr Oſwald has of 
late introduced wheat into his rotation, for 
which the ground is prepared by a fallow; 
dunged and limed ; next peaſe, then bar- 
ley and graſs-ſeeds, an approved method 
for obtaining good graſs. To excite his 
tenants to improve their culture, he gives 
them lime yearly, in proportion to their 
quantity of fallow, the profit of which 
will probably lead them to a better prac- 
tice than what is common; eſpecially as, 
by means of the river, they can bring 
dung from Glaſgow at a moderate ex- 
pence, William Wilſon and Robert Mac- 
nair ſhow a good example to the other 
tenants. Their ſummer fallow was tole- 
rably well done, their peaſe and beans 
good; and I ſaw alſo ſome turnip not a- 
miſs, The rent of the ground neareſt 
Glafgow is from L. 2 to L. 3 Sterling per 
acre; lower down the river, from 15 8. 
to 208. N 

Vor. III. Oo Paterſon 
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Paterſon and Broke, tenants to Mr Ha- 
milton of Barns, have their fields in bet- 


ter order than any I have yet ſeen on the 


Clyde; corn crop excellent, turnip and 
potatoes in drills neatly dreſſed, and graſs 
fields in good order The rent about 128. 
Per acre. | | 

Upon the land Wwe the hills of Kil- 
patrick, - fallow and lime for wheat has 
been lately introduced with ſucceſs. For 
wheat there is a ready market; and the 
practice will ſoon become general. 


Sir Archibald Edmondſtone, a ſpirited im- 
prover, leads the way in that part of the 
country. He has been chiefly employed 
hitherto in incloſing with ditch and 
hedge, which are done in a maſterly man- 
ner, the hedges, in particular, are kept per- 
fectly clean, Such of the. fields as have 
been undertaken. are well dreſſed. More 


I cannot ſay; for improvements are here 


but in their infancy. 


Provoſt Donald has ted a neat villa 
on a riſing ground, towards the hills of 


Kilpatrick, wild and uncultivated,, But 
this 
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this gentleman has given it a new face, by 
incloſing and ſmoothing the ſurface. Se- 
veral of the incloſures make a good. figure, 
the corn and graſs in them is good, and the 


higher fields begin to ſhow a ſkilful hand. 


In ſhort, Mr Donald ſhows by what he 
has done, that he poſſeſſes the ſinews of 
improvement, as well as the ſpirit. 


Garſcab, the ſeat of Mr Campbell of Suc- 


coth, clerk of ſeſſion, is by that intelligent 


gentleman converted, from being the ug- 
glieſt ſpot in all that country, to be one of 


the fineſt, He has ſeized every beauty 
that can be afforded by the river Kelvin, 


formerly ſcarce ſeen from any window of 


the houſe. As Mr Campbell's bulineſs 


very little coincides with that of agricul- 
ture, and leads him to paſs moſt of his 
tine in Edinburgh, he has prudently de- 
chned the entering deep into farming. 
Beauty and ornament are his chief objects; 
but he ſo far enters into huſbandry, as to 
think juſtly, that poliſhed fields and in- 
cloſures make the chief beauty of a gen- 
tlemau's country-ſeat, The fields, accor- 
dingly, ſurrounding his houſe, are laid 

down 
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down with taſte ; and he gives . peculiar 
attention to the incloſing with hedge and 
ditch, which he is extending further and 
further every year, and no incloſures can 
be in better order. 


It is moving down a ſmooth ſtream with 
leaſure, - to deſcend from the father to the 
fon. Mr 7ay Campbell advocate, proprie- 
tor of Dunnotar, eldeſt ſon to the geatle- 
man now mentioned, ſignaliſes his indu- 
ſtry in improving his eſtate, and encoura- 
ging his tenants to advance their own in- 
tereſt by proper culture. He incloſes his 
lands with ſtone fences, and ſubdivides 
with ditch and hedge. He has built to 
his tenants commodious ſteadings ; and 
they deſerve encouragement, as they lay 
out their money without ſcruple upon im- 
provements. Here again I have an op- 
portunity to obſerve, that both father and 
ſon were bred to buſineſs, and that ſuch 
men ſucceed in every undertaking. 


About Dumbarton there is nothing wor- 
thy of remark but a glaſs- work juſt com- 
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bouring wages ade run high, tho? 
the country is populous; L. 6: 10: o to 
thoſe who are hired by the year with main- 
tenance; the wages of a day-labourer 11d. 
or 12 d.; yet oat-meal is only 11d. the 
peck, eight pounds Dutch; beef and mutton 
more plentiful than formerly, though the 
price is lower. But this is a manufactu- 
ring country, which takes many hands 
from the plough. 


Mr Graham of Gartmore, who has late- 
ly ſucceeded to the eſtate, is well entitled 
to it by his induſtry and application to 
buſbandry. He has indeed a very im- 
proveable ſubject to excite his induſtry, 
He has completed the incloſures that for- 
merly were not in good order; has made 
new incloſures, and is in the courſe of o- 
pening the old graſs-fields, dreſſing and 
manuring them, in order to be laid down 
with proper graſſes; and his plan is, to 
undertake thoſe parts of the eſtate that lie 
higher, and never have been under any 
proper mode of culture, 


A 
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A new genteel houſe and offices, a num- 
der of inclofures ditched and hedged, with 
rails to guard the quicks, the ditches 
neatly done up, the hedges thriving, and 
the incloted grounds well dreſſed, invited 
me to call for the gentleman who had done 
all this. I found it to be Mr Brock of Ar- 
dardan. Four years ago, theſe lands were 
in a wretched ſtate, wore out to poverty 
by perpetual cropping without manure. 
At this critical time, our ſpirited improver 
commenced his operations, Beſide what 
is mentioned above, he found ftrips of 
planting neceſſary for ſhelter. For, though 
the ground lies low on the fide of the ri- 
ver Clyde, which is here a ſea, yet heavy 
blaſts of wind give great annoyance. The 
ſoil is dry, but in ſeveral places a till bot- 
tom. Where the bottom is free, this gen- 
tleman takes turnip and other green crops, 
and is at more than ordinary pains to col- 
lect dung; he makes the land perfectly clean, 
and then finiſhes with barley and graſs- 
ſeeds. When a field is once laid down in 
good paſture, he reckons it gained, and 
purpoſes to continue it ſo for years. The 


fields that have a till bottom are ſummer 
fallowed, 
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fallowed, well limed, and what dung can 
be ſpared from the green crops is laid upon 
the pooreſt ſpots. Wheat is ſeldom taten; 
he prefers barley, which is a ſtranger in theſe 
parts, and with the barley he ſows graſs- ſeeds. 
By this rapid progreſs, Mr Brock has got 
every field laid down in graſs, and I may 
ſafely add, in rich order, As ſuch im- 
provements are new here, this ſpirited im- 
prover was ridiculed by all his neighbours. 
Some were ſo free as to tell him that ſo 
much ploughing and harrowing would 
ſlay his ground. But he perſiſted, and 
has taught them a leſſon, that much plough- 
ing and harrowing, inſtead of ſlaying, will 
enliven ground. 

Mr Brock began with 12 pounds red 
clover, and three buſhels ryegraſs, truſt- 
ing to the land for other graſs plants. He 
intends now to add white and yellow clo- 
ver with ribwort, to procure a thick 
ſward at once. I adviſed him to with- 
hold at leaſt one buſhel of ryegraſs. 

By feeding horſes and cows in the houſe 
with red clover during ſummer, and with 
turnip during winter, the dunghill is migh- 
tily increaſed, The hay crops, which now 

riſe 
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riſe to more than 200 ſtone per acre, give 
a good price at Greenock on the other fide 
of the river. The purchaſer carries it off 
in a boat without giving any trouble. This 
encourages hay crops, which at the ſame 
time ate more proper for a rainy climate 
than corn. 

Potatoes thrive 5 in this 
ground, probably becauſe it never carried 


potatoes before. Mr Brock's method is 


ſingular. He plants them in rows, three 
feet aſunder, dunged and horſe-hoed. 
Next year he plants them in the middle of 
the intervals without dung, but with fre- 
quent ploughing. His reaſon for taking 
potatoes two years ſucceſſively is the great 
demand for them. He drew L. 12 Ster- 
ling per acre, the purchaſer being at the 
expence of taking them up. 
J cloſe this gentleman's operations with 
a comparative trial he made between dung 
and ſea-ſhells. The ſhells laſted longer. 
He proportioned them equally to the beſt 
of his ſkill. The firſt crop was oats, the 
ſecond barley and graſs ſeeds, the laſt hay; 
and the advantage that ſhells had over 
the dung was viſible in the foggage. 
| Ardin- 
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Ardincaple, the ſeat of Lord Fredrict 
Campbell, is agreeably ſituated a little way 
from the ſhores Newport-Glaſgow is op- 
poſite upon the other ſide of Clyde, Green- 
ock a little lower down the river, with 


many other objects on that ſide, afford a 


pleaſing proſpect. His Lordſhip's em- 
belliſnments are many and beautiful; but 
his operations are not confined to theſe. 
He has made ſubſtantial improvements on 


his eſtate; and, by ſkill and aſſiduity, has 


ſucceeded in meliorating a ſoil that appear- 


ed incapable of melioration. I inſtance his 


plantations upon hilly ground, which, 
from its poverty and expoſure, ſeemed in- 
capable of bearing trees; yet, by his Lord- 
ſhip's care and attention, theſe plantations 
are thriving admirably. I ſhall mention 
but ane other improvement that is highly 
ſubſtantial. There is a large field not far 
from the ſhore, which originally was not 
worth ſixpence per acre, moſſy in the ſur- 
face, a foot deep in many places, wet, and 
ſo flat as to afford little or no level. To 
obtain a principal drain, it was neceſſary to 
cut a hard rock 12 feet deep in ſome parts, 


and continuing the whole length of the 
Vor, III. P p drain. 
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drain. I cannot convey a better idea of 
this ſtupendous work than to mention the 


ſum laid out upon upholding the inſtru- 


ments employed, which was above L. 100 
Sterling. I ſhould not venture to relate 
this fact, had it not been conveyed to me 
by undoubted authority. But this was not 
all. In the wetteſt places they were obli- 
ged to cut croſs drains ſo deep as to reach 
the rock, to line them on both ſides with 
ſtone, and to cover them with flat ſtones. 
Where the ground is more firm, croſs drains 
in the ordinary. way were found ſufficient. 
The labour was rewarded with ſucces ; 


for, in a year or ſo, the whole field became 


ſo dry, as to admit ſpade- work. Nume- 
rous were the great oak ſtumps that were 
dragged out. One oak tree, in particular, 
was 60 feet in length. The ground being 
cleared of all theſe impediments, the ſur- 
face was levelled with ſpades to prepare it 
for the plough. Next ſucceeded pairing 
and burning the ſurface which was not 
broke by the ſpade. The aſhes being ſpread, 
the firſt crop was potatoes. Two crops of 
oats followed, and then turnip broadcaſt 
after the ground was well prepared by the 

| plough. 
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plough, The laſt crop was bear and graſs- 


ſeeds, which proſpered, and was paſtured 
ſeveral years by, light cattle and ſheep, It 
is now in the ſecond” round of cropping, 
viz. turnip and potatoes broadcaſt with 


dung, and well hand-hoed, oats and bear, 


all good. - To prepare for a graſs crop, a 
great quantity of rich clay under the ſand 
on the ſhore, dug when the ſea ebbs, 
ſand, lime, and ſea- weed, are mixed, and 


frequently turned over, which cannot fail 


to be an excellent eompoſt for ſuch a ſoil. 
This nobleman is indefatigable. A track 


of ground that had once carried oaks was 


cleared of the ſtumps. Seedling oaks, 
thinly ſcattered over the field, were care- 
tully preſerved, the ſurface ſmoothed, a 
crop of potatoes taken, white clover and 
ryegraſs ſown, which appear weil. The 
ſeedling oaks, being now relieved of the 
old ſtumps and other ſtuff, ruſh up vigo- 
rouſly, and in 20 years will make a beau- 
tiful appearance in the middle of fine pa- 
ſture land. And to ſhow the goodneſs of 
the paſture upon the improved lands, High- 
land cows. and ſtots carry four ſtone of 
tallow, | 
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- Lord Fredrick has avoided ſheep of the 
large kind, but is fond of ſheep bred a- 
bout Peebles, which improve here gteatly, 
both in weight and wool. They weigh 
ty pounds Dutch the quarter, and the wool 
becomes finer, giving 10 8. the ſtone, even 
without waſhing; add to theſe particulars, 
that the mutton is excellent. 72 


Rogſeneath is a peninſula formed by Gair- 
loch and Lochlong, two arms of the ſea 
communicating. with the firth of Clyde, 
the former piercing five miles into the 
land, the other ten. This peninſula is a- 
bove a mile broad, high in the middle, and 
ſhelving gradually to the ſhore on both 
ſides. Near the ſhore the ground is dry, 
and in that wet climate extremely proper 
for graſs. The preſent Duke of Argyle 
has planted trees of every kind for uſe or 
ornament. The evergreen oak, New Eng- 
land pine, American white ſpruce,  Virgi- 
nian red cedar, and larix, thrive to admi- 
ration, His Grace has of late extended 
his plantations to the higher grounds, ſome 
in ſtrips for ſhelter, and ſome in clumps 
on the higheſt grounds, This is a bold at- 

tempt 
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tempt in expoſed land and barren ſoil; 
but dare and induſtry have ſubdued every 
obſtruction,: and theſe trees are nov be- 
ginning to thrive. The fielts are incloſed 
with thorn hedges where the ſoil is good, 
and they: grow vigorouſly. | In the poorer 
ſoil;-ftone fences are made. The whole is 
now in good graſs, the bulk of which was 
formerly heath. In the low dry ground 
a formidable enemy ſoon ſtarted up, and 
that was fog, difficult to be overcome. A 
plough was invented with three coulters, 
ten inches aſunder, in order to ſcratch or 
ſcarify the ſward lightly. . And to keep it 
ſteady in its proper depth, three wheels 


were added, two behind and one at the 


end of the beam. The land prepared by 
this plough was covered with a rich earth, 
mixed with lime, which filled the ruts, and 
was immediately rolled. It anſwered expec- 


tation, It was done early in the ſpring, 
and produced a luxuriant crop of hay. 


The operation was performed three years 


ago, and no fog has ſince appeared. 


The fields near the ſhore are ſprinkled 


over with ſea water, beginning. the laſt 


week of April, and continuing till the end 


of May, with an interval of a fortnight be- 


tween 
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tween each watering ; watering. alſo in 
. June in a dry ſeaſon. A large caſk of ſea 
water, into which is inſerted a ſtroop like 
that in a garden watering- pan, is flowly 
drawn over the field in a cart. Even the 
firſt-year the effect was viſible, and when 
repeated another year or two, it deſtroyed 
the fog, and onus the quality of the 
graſs. 
His Grace, attentive to the good of his 
country, is attempting to improve the breed 
of his ſheep.” This requires time. But if 
he ſucceed, which is probable, the benefit 
to the ſhire of Argyle will be great. He 
is alſo intent on improving the breed of 
draught horſes, which in this. country are 
well made, but ſmall. He gets ſtallions 
from England, and has great reaſon to ex- 
pect that their progeny will anſwer the 
purpoſe. Neither are the horned cattle 
neglected. Bulls and cows are got from 
Galloway, the weſt Highlands, and from 
Holderneſs, in order for croſſing. 

As little or no ſnow lies in Argyleſhire, 
being every where near the ſea, it is expec- 
ted that, upon improving the breed of 
ſheep, excellent wool may be produced, 
eſpecially as * hills there are covered 

with 
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with good paſture graſs to the very top. 
For that reaſon, his Grace is ſolicitous to 
eſtabliſh ſuch branches of the woollen ma- 
nufacture as the wool in the country is the 
beſt fitted for. He has begun a branch 
at Inverary, and ſpares no coſt to get good 
hands. He has great hopes of ſucceſs, and 
it cannot well fail to ſucceed under his di- 
rection. 


Mr Campbell leaſes from the Duke of 
Argyle the lands of Clochars in this penin- 
ſula. The ground on the ſhore of Loch- 
gair is dry, and free from a till bottom, 
an excellent ſoit for Mr Campbell's plan 
of huſbandry. Firſt, potatoes in drills, 
dunged in the rows, and hoed carefully ; 
from 33 pecks on two acres, the product 
120 bolls Linlithgow meaſure, very well 
atteſted, A - ſpring ploughing given to 
prepare for barley and graſs- ſeeds; both 
anſwered expectation. Horſes, hogs, and 
milk cows, are fed on potatoes, which in- 
creaſe the quantity of milk, without giving 
any bad taſte, Two crops of hay being 
taken in two years, two crops of oats 
follow ; then turnip with dung, hoed, &c. 


The laſt, a crop of barley with graſs-ſeeds. 
After 
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After the hay crops, moſs has been applied 
as manure inſtead of dung. It is put on 
the ſward in September, thrice the _ 
tity of dung, which has anſwered well. 

Mr Campbell gets lime-ſtone from Ire- 
land; which produces very: ſtrong lime. 
Coal is brought from Glaſgow to burn it. 
The coſt is from 10 8. to 11 8. per chal- 
dron. He uſes compoſt dunghills, lime 
and earth mixed. The bulk pleaſes the 
eye ; but I doubt whether ney? would not 
do as well laid on ſeparate. ' 

The higher parts of - this farm are pro- 
per only for a ſheep walk. Mr Campbell 
tried to mend the breed by an Engliſh 
ram, choſen out of the largeſt kind. The 
offspring, now four years old, riſe to a lar- 
ger ſize, and carry more wool; but they 
do not fatten, nor keep their fleſh ſo well 
as the country breed. He now gets rams 
from any flock of reputation in Scotland 
bred in high Payne ; acid this croſs breed 
anſwers better. | 


1 proceed to Leven- ſide, and ſurveyed 
Lord Stonefield's improvements there. Un- 
luckily for me bis nn was from 

home, 
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home, and I was diſappointed' of getting 
true and ſatisfactory arcouit of his pro: 


ceedings. With reſpect to his farm ope- 


rations, I can only ſay in general, that I 
ſaw ſeveral fields of good grain. The 
houſe is beautifully ſituated on the river 
Leven, and every ſhelving bank towards 
the tiver is planted with a variety of trees. 
What adds greatly to the beauty of the 
place, many large ſpreading oaks grow 
ſingly here and there in the plain. 
The ſheep paſture is fine, which has led 
his Lordſhip” to think of improving the 
breed. He has got a ram from the Duke 
of Argyle, a complete one; but whether 
of Bakewell's or Cully's breed I was not 
informed, which ſeems extremely proper 
to raiſe the breed with a flock of ewes be- 
longing to his Lordſhip, the beſt I have 
ſeen in that country. A ſecond or third 
croſs will, I think, produce a hardy breed 
for the hills of Argyleſhire. The young 
ſtock of horſes are bred from well choſen 
mares and a' ſtallion of full blood, from the 
Duke of Argyle. A ſtrong colt, cream 
coloured, drew my attention. He 1s out 
of a ſmall mare, well ſhaped, of the low- 
Vor. III. 3 land 
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land breed; but from what ftallion I could 
not learn. This colt is of the true breed 
for a hilly country. He is completely 
made up, abundance 53 bene, and full of 
activity. | 

The higher arable was, Wong 0 on 
a declivity, is full of wet ſpouty parts, 
which ate now drained with addreſs. 
Drains are opened in every direction. 
Stones are ſet at bottom, meeting at top 
like a couple for a houſe. To keep them 
firm in that poſition, ſmall ſtones are laid 
at the back and over them. Turf or ſtraw 
is laid above, and what remains of the 
drain is filled with earth. So dry was the 
land made, as to produce good on of 
potatoes, cabbage, and turnip. 

The ſhelter and foggage are hei ſo Sod 
as to draw from butchers 1 5 s. per head 
of black cattle, from Martinmas till the 
firſt of April, with the addition only of a 
little coarſe hay in hard weather. 

| Horſes are fed with potatoes inſtead of 
corn, a peck daily to each, with hay. With 
this food, and the addition of a little corn 
when they are wrought hard, they do 
well, and thrive exceedingly. 


MY 
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The praQtice is to prepare: for graſs- 


Fm by a broad-leafed crop well hoed, 
10 pounds red clover, 10 pounds white, 
and 2 buſhels ryegraſs on an acre. After 
lying five or fix years in paſturey two crops 
of oats are taken, turnip with dung, bear 
and graſs ſeeds. The crops are common- 


ly ſold on the foot from L. 6 to L. 8 Ster- 
ling per acte,' a very encouraging price. 
And, to ſupply the want of dung, every 
thing is gathered with care that ean rot; 
ſprats, ruſhes, fern, are uſed for litter to 


the horfes and cows, But ſtill the quan- 


tity is inadequate to the ſtraw robbed from 
the ground, by ſelling the crop on the 
foot. I muſt therefore take the liberty bf 
condemning his Lordſhip's practice in this 
inftancey and er it will be. * * en- 


. tirely. | 


A field was owed; FI with foreign 
lintſeed, partly with what grew at home. 
I could ſee no difference, but that the for- 
mer was ſooner ripe. 

Lord Stonefield enters warmly into e- 
very plan that can raiſe a ſpirit of indu- 
ſtry among his tenants. In particular, he 
gives a premium of a guinea to each te- 

nant 
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nant for one acre; they crop with turnip, 
potatoes, or cabbage. This is very proper 
to begin with; but, after his tenanty are 
fairly initiated, it will have a better effect 
to raiſe emulation among them by ſmall 
premium for the beſt crops; ant clieſe 
premiums ought to e Au 
N of the beſt kind.. 
All the trees intended. for the high 
<groundy are raiſed im a: nurſery of a cold 
- expoſed foil; They tlrive well!; their 
cearly. acquaintance with cold tis given as | 
the cauſe ; and 3 without rea- 
| ofon; |. dot vt ; 07 5trifob ante yl 
113550 Stoneßeld * the ſauisfaction to 
| "ſee: his operations imitated by feveral gen- 
temen and tenants in the neighbourhood ; 
and probably this part of the country, un- 
der his Lordſhip's 1 _ 8 
will We a ven fac. 


1 next — my chf 10 Buchanan and 
Stirling. Improvements dwindle gradu- 
ally A Way Along the ſide of Enrick 
water the ſoil is exceedingly good, and ca- 
pable of high improvement; but there is 
no ſpirit here for enterpriſe. I called for 

20 Mr 
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Mr Buchanan at Catter: The agreeable 
appearance of his fields made me wiſh to 


ſee him. He is an eminent merchanr in 


Glaſgow; Though I miſſed him, I muſt 
give him joy as the father of im- 
provements in this ſide of the country. 
Incloſing, planting, liming, and other ſub- 
ſtantial improvements, are earried on by 
him: with taſte and ſucceſs, And here I 
finiſh my ſurvey with an enlivening ſcene. 


Ja DAR 2 9 1 = a} 
- + Thouſands. have heard of Mr Glaſsford's 
great genius and abilities for trade, and of 
his high character in the commercial 
world; but his reputation as a gentleman 
improver has not been much heard of, al- 
though more real and ſubſtantial improve- 
ments are made upon his eftate at Nether- 
wood, than ever was performed by any in 
that part of the country. Five years ago, 
ſuch was the ſtate of the ground, that no 
crop it produced, either of graſs or corn, 
was equal to the expenee and rent. Heath, 
and the worſt kind of weeds, abounded, the 
native production of wet muiriſh ground 
when ill cultivated. This gentleman has 
been long accuſtomed to lay out his money 
freely 
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freely on bold adventures in trade. The 
great ſucceſs he had therein, qualified him 
for undertaking boldly to reclaim this un- 


toward foil from a natural bad ſtate, and 


ſuch of it as the ignorance of tenants had 
ſpoilt, by all management. A ſhort ſtate 
of his operations, and the-ſucceſs n 
ing, will be inſtructing. , 
Encloſing by ditch and hedge thoſe 
parts of the land that were capable to rear a 
fence of thorns, was well done, and the 
hedges are growing vigorouſly, they being 


kept clean, and the ditches ſcoured regu- 


larly. The plan of inclofing and fencing 
the other ground of worſe ſoil, and full 
of large ſtones, is by clearing the ſtones 
out, and turning the beſt of them into 
walls ſufficient for fencing. The ſmaller 


are buried in under-drains, or carried to 
make good roads. 
The ground deſcribed above, Mr Glaſs- 


ford knew well, was not to be improven 
by mere culture only, and incloſing, even 


although it were the very beſt, It ſtood | 


in need of manure, and that muſt be got, 
and a great abundance of it too. He ac- 


— laid hold of the fortunate cit- 


cumſtance 
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eumſtance of the canal lately cut to Glaſ- 
gow, and made a ſmall one for himſelf, 
which communicates with the great canal, 
by which dung in abundance is brought 
from Glaſgow, water-borne, to Netherwood: 
There is good lime-rock in the ground, 
which 48 burnt into lime ; and, by a pro- 
per uſe of theſe two capital manures, libe- 
rally: beſtowed, aided by good tillage, con- 
ducted by an expert hand from Eaſt Lo- 
thian,' and the other modes of culture ve- 
ry properly applied, many fields are now 

lle gardens. 
Pipe years are now but run, when 1 
barley, oats, hay, and paſture, are growing 
luxuriantly, where heath, thiſtles, and o- 
ther noxious weeds, formerly covered the 
face of the earth. How delightful the 
change l If his neighbours be not capti- 
vated by it, they deſerve not to live, 
Turnip on a large field, about which 1 
muſt, not diſguiſe. The land appears to 
be prepared by frequent ploughings. But 
the ſoil is of too ſpongy and wet a nature 
for turnip, particularly in a ſeaſon that is 
rainy like this, which prevents the ſoil 
Rom Lora on good tilth; actordingly, 
Arong 
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ſtrong appearances thereof are in the ſtate 
of the culture on this field; and although 
much dung was given to it, yet the tur- 
nips are weak, poor, and fickly, and will 
not be of any value, either for ſheep or 
horned cattle, But a little experience will 
ſoon teach our obſerving improver to a- 
void that which is adverſe to the culture 
of the ſoil, and croppiog of it in future. 

I was charmed with the fight of ten 
oxen; that were in the yoke, and labour 
either in plough or wain every day. On 
account of the fine order they-are in, their 
ſize and fine ſhape, all half breed with the 
Holdernefs kind, I could not be ſatisfied 
as to them, without inquiring from whence 
they ſprang. I was told at Glammis. Mr 
Glaſsford, ſparing no coſt to procure the 
beſt things, ſent there to purchaſe at the 
roup of the late deceaſed Ear! of Strath- 
more's very capital breed of ' horned cat- 
tle. This is a notable inftance of our im- 
prover's high ideas concerning oxen, and 
their excellency for the labouring of a 
farm. I wiſh all around him to imitate 

the example. 


A 


i 8 


Ei 1 
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A court of offices is building, that will 
contain every conveniency for a large 
farm; and the dwelling-houſe, when it is 
finiſned, will be neat and commodious. 

Here is a very conſiderable improve- 


ment made upon a. barren and deſert-like 


part of the country, in the ſhort ſpace of 
five years ; a pleaſing indication that the 


ſame enterpriſing ſpirit for deſpatch will, 


in a few years longer, make a thorough 
improvement on all the other parts of 
this eſtate, and thereby raiſe a noble emu- 
lation among the gentlemen and farmers 
around, 

Having no previous information of the 
improvements here, it was accidental that 
I diſcovered the place; and, as Mr Glaſs- 
ford was not preſent, I could not learn 
particulars. I gave him the trouble of a 
letter, containing queries reſpecting his 


modes of huſbandry, application of ma- 


nure, and quantity thereof on an acre, He 


favoured me with the following letter in 
return, which 1 give to the public for 


further information, 


e SIR, 


34 HUSBANDRY.” - 
S'I'R,:: Dong Itoun, Sept. 12. 1 50 


I received your's of the 7th, and, in 


anſwer to the queries there put. the quan- 
tity of lime given to the aere at Nether- 
wood has been from four to flve chalders 
of ſhells, which, by the common compu- 


tation of one chalder ſhells being equal 


to two chalders of lacked lime, would 


| make from 8 to 10 chalders of flacked or 


powdered lime, but 1 in fact is equal to a- 
bout 11 to 14 chalders of lacked lime to 
the acre ; becauſe, although lime in ſhells 
renders in general about two for one, yet 


the limeſtone which I have at Netherwood, | 


| like that of Lord Elphinſton 8 at Cutnber- 


nauld, is ſo very good' as to produce fully 
22 bolls of powdered lime (in place of the 


common computation of a chalder) from 


8 bolls of ſhells. No doubt you know 
that ſcarcely any limeſtone, if any at all, 

is perfectly free of ſand or other mixture 
which is not pure lime. This which 1 
have at Netherwood, has been found up- 
on trial to contain 2 5 parts out of 26 of 
pure lime, having only one twenty-fixth 
part of ſand in it. Therefore I reckon as 


gbove, that, by giving 4 or 5 chalders of 
| ſhells 
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ſnells to the acre, I give what, by common 

computation of ſhells producing, double, 

is equal to from 11 to 14 chalders ” 

; acre, L mean the Scotch acrcke. 

8 As for the meaſure, it is 8 an 

| teten Wincheſter buſhels for a boll, 

but how much larger I cannot exactly ſay; 
and the meaſure at filling is heaped; but, 
when the dimenſions of the carts or light- 
ers that carry it away are known, theſe. 
are filled without any other meaſuring. 
The ridges were ſo very high in the ſtate 
they were when I purchaſed, that it coſt 

„ me a great deal of expence to reduce them 

to their preſent ſtate. This great height 

of all the ridges making it neceſſary to re- 


2 2 —— ; | 


/ duce them, it would baye been very im- 
Ce : NT 
| proper to have given any of the fields 
n 
1 lime on the ſward; the lime was there- 
fore all laid on the fallow ; but I intend 
by now to lay lime on the ſward of ſome of 
_ the fields before the ſecond breaking up, and 
have little doubt of its anſwering very well, 
C having made trial of it on ſome fields here, 
ft which have given pretty good crops after 
h liming on the ſward. 
*. . kc 1 
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have not given any nme mixed with 
dung to the farm at Netherwood. What 

dung has been laid on hath been by itſelf; 
= ; but I have laid on that farm a good deal 
| of lime mixed with the molt : thrown out 
| cf the ſmall cut which I made through part 
of the low grounds of Netherwobd, from 
the great canal to the lime-kilns, and have 
Found it to anſwer very well, after having 

been twice mixed and turned, and lying 

ſo mixed for about à year; and I propoſe 

to uſe gradually, from year to year, the 
whole of this moſſy ſtuff, now lying on 

the banks of this cut, Sha hall 1 

fitted for ſuch compoſt. 1 

Some of the eehte you put were 

fuch as T could eaſily anſwer as above; but 

others which you have alked, ullowieg the 

ſame to be plain enough to moſt farmers, 

yet Iwill not take upon me to give anſwers; 
for although I have pretty liberally fup- 
plied the neceſſary means of improvement 
to any overſeers I have had, yet I know 
very little myſelf of the proper manage- 
ment of a farm; but I on that I have 
pleaſure to ſee improvements made, and do 
not wiſh them to be done in a ſuperficial, 
| but 
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but in a ſubſtantial manner; and I am not 
without hopes that, by the time the im- 
provements at Netherwood are finiſhed, 
and the young fences and planting got on 
a little, that it will be a very good farm, 
eſpeeially, too, as I am juſt now building 
a ſteading on it, near the ſpot where the 


old one ſtood, Which I think will be more 


complete than any one in that eountry that 
have ſeen; but, as the i improvements on 
this farm are not as yet completed, T think 
it would be doing too much credit to what 


is yet done for you to give account of it 
in your report to the Honourable Commiſ- 


ſioners, as you propoſed to do. I am,” 
&c. = | 


In the courſe of this ſurvey, I fortu- 


nately met with ſeveral ſpirited improvers. 


Their ſucceſs will, I hope, kindle in others 
a flame not to be extinguiſhed till improve- 
ments in huſbandry be carried to their ut- 
moſt height. Much is done, but much 
more remains to be done. Knowledge in 


huſbandry will ſpread with the practice; 


and in time we may come to rival Flan- 


ders or England, The proſpect is pleaſing, 


and 


and we have no reaſon to deſpair of ſuc- 
ceſs. > Every thing conſpires to animate 


.Uss{OUr; own intereſt, el as that of our 


country. £22091 uu. 1 41 b 
One OXY more upon horned came and 
ſheep.) I. warmly recommend to every 
farmer in the high parts of this country 
to ſtand out againſt the temptation. of rai- 
ſing the ſize of either above the paſture. 
Let their emulation be to improve the fi- 
gute of che animal, and not the ſize, and 


always ta keep them in good condition by 


plenty of food, which is the ſure road to 
profit as well as pleaſure, „Over-cropping 
is not more ruinous to land, than d. 
ſtocking to cattle. 


* ” 
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 RENFREWSHIRE,, | 


THIS is a populous county. Greenock 


and Poft-Glaſgow are full of inha- 
bitants, beſide a conſtant reſort of ſailors 
f from 
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from all duarters. Paiſley, famous tor its 
manufactures, is is "increaſing in numbers 
daily. Hence a vaſt demand for every 
thing the ground can produce, beef as well 
corn. The encouragement for farming 
is great; and yet there are two obſtacles 
to the improvement of the land, that will 
not be ſoon or eaſily overcome. One is, 
high wages for labouring ſervants, 12 d. 
and 14 d. per day to very ordinary hands, 
and 16 d. to the better ſort. Even at theſe 
wages labourers are ſcarce. This is occa- 
ſioned by the great encouragement that is 
given to manufactures, in many inſtances 
from 2 8. 6d. to 45. per day. The other 
is a mean, miſerable tenantry, ſatisfied with 
bare ſubſiftence, and unwilling to do bet- 
ter, for fear of having the rents raiſed on 
them, What can gentlemen proprietors 
do in ſuch a caſe? They may well improve 
their own little farm, but will find it a 
difficult taſk to reform their tenants, and 
to make them act againſt inveterate cuſtom, 
which is a ſecond nature, I can diſcover 
no remedy but patience, When the ma- 
nufactures of this county have arrived at 
anger height, many Tick men will retire 
al from 
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from buſineſs to the country, and amuſe 
themſelves with improvements; and if 
they once enter fairly into that plan, mo- 
ney and induſtry will produce wonderful 
effects. It is by that means that the moſt 
obdurate ſoil in the world lying about A- 
berdeen has been improved to the higheſt 

ion. The country about Glaſgow 
is daily improving by the ſame means; 
and by the ſame means Renfrewſhire will 
in time become a ſine country. 


1 now nr to particulars. Mr M*Dow- 
all of Cafile/ſemple has embelliſhed all the 
riſing grounds about him with clumps of 
trees. Nor has he neglected a fingle glen 
or bank to which the plough has no ac- 
ceſs. This will in time be a great benefit 
to his country, as well as to his family. 
'This gentleman does not enter more deep- 
ly into tillage than what is neceſſary for 
. graſs-ſeeds, in order to procure good pa- 
ſture. Providence has placed under this 
rainy climate a ſoil extremely proper for 
graſs, and for the moſt part incapable of 
being poached. Incloſing goes on briſk- 
ly, ditch and hedge on good ſoil, and dry- 

ſtone 
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ſtgne dikes en. the .remainder, made im- 
mediately fencible by. a pailing protecting 
the young thorng. Strips of planting on 


the ſkirts, of the high ground, will be a 
great ſhelter from the cold winds. 


Mr M Dowall has a large flock of ſheep. 
Anxious to improve the breed, he procu- 


red ſome of Mr Cullie's kind from Nor- 


thumberland, with a herd of that country 
to take care of them, whoſe, {kill and at- 


E tention is well ſpoken of. Theſe ſheep 


have good paſture ſummer and winter, nor 


is turnip with-held. Vet they do not thrive. 


They are not able to endure the cold and 
ſtorms of this climate, nor the late ſpring- 
ing of the graſs. Their wool leſſens year- 
ly, which indeed in ſome meaſure may be 
owing to the want of ſalving. This trial 
is a fair one, and ſhould be a monitor to 
others in this country to avoid Jheep of 
ſuch delicacy and ſize. Mr M*Dowall has 
profited by experience. His plan now, is to 
propagate a mixed breed of a middle ſize, 
that will keep warm in his incloſures, and 


thrive on his graſs. And this may prove 


a leading card to others in his county. 
Vor. III. Mol. 8 8 1 
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T babe! to-ſee 18 or 1. red deer in 4 
ſmall field of ſeven acres, intlofed with a 
high ſtone wall. Whether moſt to ad- 
mire the ſtatelineſs of the animals, and 
their high condition, or the rich paſture, 
L was at a loſs. As this little incloſure was 
all they had to feed on ſummer and win- 
ter, and high ground too, a ſtronger in- 
ſtance cannot be given of fertility of ſoil. 
A loch of 500 acres, called Lochwinnoch, 
is within fight of the houſe, diſtant ewt 
a quarter of a mile, an agreeable object in 
the heat of fommer, but chilling in a cold 
winter. The ſoil is of a good quality, and, 
were the lake thoroughly drained, would 
afford a rent of L. 500 Sterling yearly, be- 
ing a public benefit, conſidering what the 
ground would produce in corn” or graſs. 
The difficulty was great, as a level could 
not be found but by a drain ſeveral miles 
long. He carried a canal, both wide and 


deep, up to the loch, which drained many 
acres; and, as the water ſubſided, the ca- 


nal was advanced i into the loch, which car- 
Tried off fo much more water, But, after 
beſtowing about L. 5000 Sterling, the ca- 
nal 18 found too ſhallow'to drain the loch | 

: | completely. 
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completely. The land, however, that is 
gained, will do more than defray that ex- 
pence ;..and he has gained, beſides, a very 
great embelliſhment; namely the canal, 
which is the fineſt ſerpentine river in Bri- 
tain; of ſeveral miles in length, eut by a 
private gentleman, entirely at his qwn ex- 
pence” At the ſame time, the earth re- 
moved to make the: canal is of the very 
fineſt ſoil, which, if ſpread: on both ſides; 
and mixed withithe> original ſoil, would 
be an excellent preparation for a ſhrubbry, 
and for trees of the fineſt kind; A coach 
road through the ſhrubbry, with bridges of 
communication, would make 4'delightful 
airing: Would a gentleman of an opu- 
lent fortune grudge the half of L. F000, 
or even the whole; upon fo fine a work ? 
Many greater ſums are daily expended in 
England upon embelliſhments far inferior. 
But I am deviating into a province that 
* does not belong to me. I return to agri- 
culture. The gained ground: is of the fi- 
neſt ſoil. Graſs, of the tendereſt kind, 
grows on it ſpontaneouſſy. After a ſum- 
mer fallow with a little dung and lime, e- 
very crop of corn is good, oats the beſt ; 


* 
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| graſs-ſceds thrive - and, what is moſt; re- 
matkable, grafs riſes early in ſpting. Flax 
and hemp are mighty -crops, and yield 
great profit. The drained parts, being o- 
verflowed iu winter, are greatly! enriched 
by the fineſt of the ſoil waſhed down from 
the hills and depoſited there. The good, 
effects appear in April and May by the 
verdure of the paſturè Ought not tbis 
to tempt tenants in poſſeſſion of high 
grounds, to offer a good rent for chat rich 
and early paſture for their ſheep and cattle 
in ſpring, that have been Wr be al win- 
ter 23 50 1 90 id vil 8 A1 beo! 


— 


114 My MDowill.named three of his to- 
nants among the few of that county that 
can be. tiled improvers, John Johnſton, 

John Connel, and John Galbreath; a lucky 
eiroumſtance for the laadlord, whoſe eſtate 
is in the dourſe of being improvei by the 
example: "given by theſe tenants to their 
mae 1 ,941 07 Sue 1:90 20a 2201 
Lime and edal ars in: plenty here, and 
Senkegbendy cheap. en een maln 


"Kiikees 1 ne of al 
"1 2 | tit 6: 1 + 130 
— * 
190 2 2290 4 2 4105 25 in v:Mr 
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1 Houſton, of, Fobyltnzs fuldr are neat> 
Iy eultivated; turnip on the light ſoil, and 
fallow on the clay, lime in plenty, : and the 
crops of grain good, the paſture rich. 1 
admired a crop of wheat, that would be 
ready for eutting in a few- days, after the 
20th of Auguſt, when 1 ſaw. it, I ſur- 


veyed a neat ſet of offices, and a a commo⸗ 
dious, dung: yard. The implemenis of 
huſbandry. Are good, and in fine order, 
The chain-plough 1 is in great requeſt here, 
He works it with two horſes, without a 


ace The ſtack of * that, was rearing 


. 1 


* 1 : | Pr 
#* 1} * 6 * 
- 


{ > Sac wo 5 %- wid 1 


* was led to etz dach Di avs Roger, 3 1 
tenant of Mr Cunningham c of Craigan' 8, 
who deſervedly bears the name of a far- 
mer, and hag more ſpirit than any 1 have 
vet ſeen in this county. He farms 220 
arable acres, a clay ſoil on. a till bottom; L 5 
and yet pays a pound for each acre. His 


is common in this county. The proprie- 
tor lays out the money for incloſing, which 
is by ditch. and hedge; and Mr Roger pays 
five per cent, Wood for pailing is fur- 
NY niſhed 


tack is for 25 years; ſix years longer than | 
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iſhed by the landlord, and put up by the 
tenant. I muſt give him praiſe for the 


care he takes of the hedges. 1 aye not 
ſeen. many better. 


With reſpect to the land: Base "oY 


low he always begins with from graſs, 
giving the firſt furrow before winter, He 
gives. two eroſs- ploughings i in May, neceſ- 
ſary to divide the ſoil, accompanied with 
brake harrowing. He makes his ridges 
12 feet broad, and always thereafter plouglis 
furrow and crown alternately, He gives 
plenty of lime; never leſs on an acre than 
12 chalders, . 15, of the beſt powdered 
lime. Four buſhels, Wincheſter meaſure, 
make a boll here, and 16 bolls go to the 
chalder. | Fifteen chalder, making 160 
bolls Linlithgow barley meaſure, | is abun- 
dantly ſufficient for this ground. He alſo 
applies all his dung on the fallow. This 
is a ſubſtantial mode of management ; and 


the firſt crop, "accordingly, which is oats, 
. with graſs ſeeds, is always good. Next, 


two crops of hay, followed with a few 


years paſture. ' When he continues to take 


a run of corn crops after the firſt from 
fallow, they fall ſhort of what they ought 


to 


n — was © 1 0 ſt a n 0 „» it 
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to be. This I impute to his making crown 


and furrow alternately, which, in this 
rainy country, lays the ridges too flat. I 


endeavoured to explain to him the error, 


and hope he will think of it. Neither can I 
approve of his mode of fallowing. When 
he begins with ploughing ſo early as before 
winter, the ground, lying untouched till 
May, is ſo united as to require two plough- 


ings for reducing it into tilth. But, what - 
is worſe, how hazardous is the ſtate of clay 


land lying ſo long flat in a croſs plough- 
ing, and no furrows cleared to carry off wa- 
ter? No wonder it be ſoured and drowned, 

and unfit to carry crops. 

He employs the chain plough, with wo 
horſes, without a driver. I am glad to 
find this frugal, yet effectual, mode of til- 
lage, gaining ground yearly, even in re- 
mote parts, where. ae is ſtill in its 
infancy. 

Mr Cunningham the proprietor, to en- 
courage this enterpriſing tenant, has built 
him a genteel dwelling-houſe, with a neat 
ſet of offices ; the tenant performing all 
the carriages ; the coſt upwards of L. 390. 
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| tives of the country; ſmall, but well ſha- 
ped; about L. 5 value. They give abun- 
dance of rich milk, of which profit is made 
by the advanced price of cheeſe and but- 
ter. Ten ſhillings is now the ordinary 
price of a ſtone of butter, and 3 8. 6 d. 
as 3 WE for Kiamed milk Auel 
«ik wi > not ARON this part khan king 
notice of the eſtate of Milliken. The fields 
are all judiciouſly incloſed, the hedges fen- 
cible, and the graſs good; the whole done 
. late Mar * 
J 
Une: town of Paiſley is a great ſupport 
to ohe agriculture of this country. In the 
laſt thirty years the inhabitants have in- 
creaſed from 5000 to 15, ooo. They draw 
for ſilk gauzes an immenſe ſum, no leſs 
than L. Zoo, ooo, each of the two prece- 
ding years, beſide above 5 100,000, for 
other articles, Theſe facts I had from Mr 
Fulton and. his ſons, .eminent manufactu- 
rers. What a conſumpt muſt this town 
occaſion, 


m cannot fail to have the 
beſt tenants; when, he is ſo liberal to them. 


Mr Roger keeps a few milk cows, na- 


9 5 <Q VV 
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occaſion, of every thing the foil can you 
one L 


Mr piers, by a gebe genius for 
trade, has, with a fair character, acquired 


an immenſe fortune. And it can with 


truth be ſaid of him, what is not common 
in his buſineſs, that, i in every article of his 
commerce; he has' ſtudied the intereſt of 
his country, as well as his own. This 
gentleman has laid out above L. 100,000 
in the purchaſe of land, and yet continues 


to carry on trade as formerly, A ſpirit 


of activity will always exert itſelf, whate- 
ver way it is directed. Mr Spiers has of late 
beſtowed great attention upon huſbandry 
improvements, At his lands of King's 
Inch, on the ſouth ſide of Clyde, five miles 
below Glaſgow, Mr Spiers is ereCting a 
fine dwelling-houſe, in the middle of a 
beautiful plain; the ſoil is a deep rich loam, 
with a free bottom that allows water to 
paſs through it eafily ; the ſurface of 
which; accordingly, is always dry. The 
only unhappy circumſtance of this ſitua- 
tion was, that the grounds were liable to 
be overflowed by the river, which fre- 

Vor. III. Tt quently 
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quently made great holes 1 in it, and carried 
off much of the earth. This was a di- 
ſtreſſing circumſtance; but no difficulty 
was too great for the reſolution of this 
gentleman. An embankment is made that 
now totally excludes the river, and pre- 
vents any future eneroachments. To re- 
ſtore this beautiful plain to an equal ſur- 
face, was his next conſideration, that no 
deformity ſhould appear from the broken 


parts in it. Difficulties preſſed upon him, 


as no hillock, or ſuperfluous earth, could 


be got, even at a conſiderable diſtance, to 


fill up the hollowed parts. But Mr Spiers 
was not diſmayed. He combined orna- 
ment with neceſſity; and, not grudging 
the expence, he cut a canal for a ſheet of 
water half a mile long, from ſeventy to 
ninety feet broad at different parts, at a 
proper diſtance from the houſe, in a ſer- 
pentine direction, which, in ſome meaſure, 
ſupplies the defect of not ſeeing the river 
from his; houſe, . The other embelliſh- 


ments, all along the fides of the canal, of 
ſhrubbry, | gravel, and graſs walks, form 
a complete piece of ornament. But the 
great motive that moved him was to pro- 

| eure 
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cure abundance of - earth to fill up the 


broken unequal parts to the common ſur- 
face, which is done effectually by many: 


thouſand cart loads of earth; and there is not 


now any unequal ſpot upon the plain, but 
4 ſmooth ſurface, covered with a carpet of 


fine green paſture, The fields are divided 


into neat ſquare incloſures, aſter having 
received a complete dreſſing, either by 
fallow, or by drilled crops. Thoſe neareſt 


the houſe are done with ſunk' fences of 


ſtone; thoſe at a greater diſtance with 
ditch and hedge. The thorns make a 


progreſs, and would have made a ſtill 


greater, had they been ſaved from the gar- 
den ſheers. But it is the delight of gar- 


deners to clip cloſe, which may look pretty 


in a garden, but is very improper for a 
hedge intended to fence againſt cattle. 

As Mr Spiers has much of his time em- 
ployed in carrying on buſmeſs at Glat- 
gow, he wiſhes to have the ſhorteſt me- 
thod of finiſhing his buſbandry plan. E- 


very field is thoroughly fallowed. He car- 


ries dung from Glaſgow in boats. He 
ſows graſs-ſeeds, with oats, or barley ; 
takes one or two crops of hay; the ſhorteſt 


way 
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way poſſible of bringing his fields into 
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2 das > dikes 2 ſide af Paiſley, is 
another of his purchaſes, very different in 
ſoil from that mentioned. It is coarſe, wet, 
and full of ruſhes, and was ſo ill mana- 
ged before his purchaſe, that the tenant 
frequently, after all his labour, ſcarce re- 
ceived ſufficient to pay the expence. Mr 
Spiers has alſo. undertaken the reforma- 
tion of this untoward ſoil. He is ſenſible 
that his proſits can be but ſmall, if any. 

But he agrees with the famous Dr Swift, 
in thinking, that, whoever can make 
tvro ears of corn grow, or two blades of 
* graſs,” where only one grew before, does 
more eſſential ſervice to his country, than 
* the whole race of politicians.” After ma- 
king many drains, clearing the ground of 
ſtones, and incloſing, he applies the plough, 

limes plentifully ; and the corns, with 
graſs-ſeeds, grow | better then was ex- 
pected. 


Renfrew- 


ys 


too little experience of the ſoil and climate 
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Renfrewſhire made a capital. 


acquiſition 


when the preſent Lord Blantyre fixed his 


reſidence at Erſkine. His Lordſhip's ta- 
lents for huſbandry, in every branch, have 


_ been fully diſplayed, i In- Eaſt Lothian ; 3 and 


there is no doubt that they will be proſecuted 


here with vigour, where they are more 
neceſſary, and will do ſtill more good. I 


wiſhed: to know his plan for a ſoil and 
climate very different from what he had 
formerly praQiſed upon. As he was from 
home, I ventured to write him, and he per- 
mitted me to enter into my Journal the 
en very obliging anſwer : 


2 7 "08s Erſkine, Sept. 24. 7778. 
I have been prevented from anſwer- 
ing your obliging letter longer than L in- 


| tended, 


« Iam ſorry I was from home when 
you was in this neighbourhood, as it would 
have given me pleaſure to have ſeen you 


here, and to have had your opinion and 


advice as to a proper plan of improvement 
for this part of Renfrewſhire, where it is 
very much wanted. I have as yet had 


to 
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to pretend to form any opinion chat ought 
to be relied on, and both differ ſo very 
materially from what I was accuſtomed to 
in Eaſt Lothian, that I find myſelf very 
often at a loſs; but a little time and at- 
tention will, I ous: ſoon make 1 me better 
acquainted with both. 
The ſoil from Glaſgow to Paiſley, 
and from that to Inſhinnan, is moſtly clay, 
and differs very greatly from the ſoil from 
Glaſgow to Renfrew, and from Renfrew 
here, which is generally light, with gra- 
vel or rock at bottom, and of courſe would 
require very different management.” 
The ſoil upon my eſtate of Erſkine 
is moſtly light, and in my opinion well a- 
dapted for paſture, turnip, and clover, but 
will not bear long cropping; though, 
when properly cleaned and manured, it will 
. afford a very rich crop, both of corn and 
hay, and excellent paſture ; for it runs 
much ſooner to graſs than a clay ſoil. If 
the tenants hereabout would clean and 
manure their fields, and take but one or 
two crops at moſt before they ſow down, 
they would make, much more of their 
grounds in graſs than in any other ſhape, 
DEE as 
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as they have excellent markets for every 
thing a farm can produce. Dairy and 
feeding veals would anſwer well here; 
with the laſt article this country is very 
badly ſupplied, and very bad of its kind. 

* My eſtate of Cardonald lies between 
Glaſgow and Paiſley ; the ſoil is a .ſtrong 
clay, much like yours at Ormiſtoun; the te- 
nants are better than here, but till much 
behind other parts of Scotland. I hope 
your labours ſhall have much good effect 
with them. I ſhall be happy to ſee your 
work as ſoon as publiſhed, Nothing gives 
me ſo great pleaſure as to ſee improve- 
ments going on,, and my beſt endeavours 
will not be wanting in this corner. With 
the little experience I have had for two 
years, the grounds here, though ſeeming- 
ly very poor, have made me very great 
returns, both in turnips, oats, and hay. 1 
cut five acres in hay this year after turnip 
and oats, . which I weighed ; it produced 
me 1500 ſtones trone weight. If you re- 
turn to this country, I would be glad to 
ſee you here, Iam,” &c, 
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Begin with Buchanan, an eſtate be- 
longing to the Duke of Montroſe, 
The low part of it is capable, by improve- 
ment, to carry good crops of corn and 
graſs; and a better ſtock of cattle and 
' Theep might alſo be raiſed in the hill farms. 
But that nobleman has loſt his eyeſight, 
which is a great diſcouragement, He has, 
however, made extenſive incloſures, all 
with ſtone walls. Much ground is planted 
for ſhelter in the form of belts or ſtrips, of 
a conſiderable breadth in the low grounds, 
and more ſo in the high. Many of the 
bleak hill-tops are alſo planted. The ex- 
pence is great, but the improvement will 


be in proportion, by the price that theſe 


trees will draw, when grown up, being 
near water- carriage; and every indivi- 
dual within reach will feel the good effects 
of having acceſs to timber at a moderate 
price. His. Grace has been particularly 

| attentive 
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attentive to cover with trees the face of a 
range of hills called the Weſt end of the 
Grampians, north-weſt of his houſe. Much 
labour and expence that undertaking has 
coſt, Scotch fir, larix, and oak thrive, and 
are now making a figure; Great pains 
have been taken to drain many wet ſpots 
in this eſtate; and now artificial graſſes 
thrive in many ſpots formerly marſby. 
The Marquis of Graham, in the ſhort 
time he has reſided here, has been able to 
raiſe great expectations in every one of 
his tenants, being a zealous patriot, a kind 
' landlord, and a great improver. It is cer- 
tainly in his power to raiſe'a ſpirit of in- 
duſtry and improvement in his - extenſive 
eſtate ; and his heart will tell him, if he 
be not a great deceiver, that he can pro- 
ſecute no object more ſatisfactory to him- 
ſelf than to make his people happy by 
their induſtry. This would be to connect 
the public good with his private intereſt 
in the moſt ſucceſsful manner. This is 
true patriotiſm, that needs no maſk. 
There is a conſtant demand for corn 
here from the Highlands, carried by the 
way of Lochlomond. This ought to be- 
Vol. III. U u 3 
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a great ſpur to induſtry in improving tracks 


of improvable land, eſpecially as lime is 
within reach. And it certainly will have 
its effect, when people begin to feel the 
ſweets of improving land. It requires but 
two or three induſtrious farmers to take 


the lead. 


Upon taking a view of Lodilhntous, it 
1 to me that many thouſand acres 
might be gained by deepening the bed of 
Leven water, where it iſſues from the 
loch. I am told that, by this means, the 
ſurface of the loch may be lowered full 
ten feet, and that no proprietor would 
gain ſo much as the Duke of Montroſe. 
Great quantities of flax are raiſed here, 
and manufactured. into linen cloth. The 
women are ſingularly induſtrious, and gain 
conſiderably by ſpinning linen yarn. Some 
ſpin wool for clothes to the men. 


Buchanan is not altogether deſtitute of 
improvers in huſbandry. I ſhall name a 
few, Mr M*Culloch, a young man, fac- 
tor to the Duke, is giving attention to huſ- 
bandry. He purſues every method for 
collecting dung as the chief means of im- 

provement. 


e a 
ac- 
\uſ- 
for 
im- 
ent. 
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proxement. 1 praiſe him for induſtry and 
willingneſs to. take a leſſon. His land, 

indeed, requires a ſxilful operator, heing 
wet with a till battom. - It is hard, indeed, 
for a beginner. to be ſo cireumſtanced ; 
yet open and covered drains, ridges laid in, 
a proper direction, and raiſed to a proper 
height, will help much to improve the 
ſoil; and he will not be ſparing of his lar 
bour in theſe operations d net 


Oppoſite to McCulloch, with regard to 
the condition of his land, i is N. illiam Leckie, 


| whoſe farm is a loamy ſoil on a free or 


ſandy bottom. The ground lies prettily, 
and would ſoon be improved in expert 
hands. This farmer is uniform in one 


good practice, which is to keep half of 
his farm in graſs, a very right proportion 


in ſo good land. The diſtinction, howe- 
ver, between infield and outfield is conti- 
nued. When the latter is opened from 
graſs, two crops of oats and one of bear 


or barley are taken, He does not even 


fallow the infield, from which he takes two 
crops of oats, then peaſe and barley; dung is 
given to the barley. The crops are weigh- 


ty, 
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ty, which indicates the goodneſs of the 
ſoil. It is ſurpriſing that, in ſo Se a 
ſoil, he never thinks of graſs-ſeeds.” | 
tatoes in drills turn to great pp Hig no 
fewer than 80 bolls commonly on the a- 
cre.” | 92285 * 


This uncultivated, but not diſagreeable 
country, is much indebted to the Lord 
' Chief Baron, who gives an example of the 
nvlt perfect huſbandry, If the gentle- 
men and farmers in the neighbourhood be 
willing to learn, let them reſort to Killern, 
obſerve the incloſures and the culture of 
the fields, ſummer fallow, artificial graſs, 
turnip, and oxen only employed in the 
plough. To what more inſtructive ſchool 
can they reſort ; and how happy would it 
be for themſelves and for their country to 
imitate his Lordſhip in every particular ? 
I have good authority to ſay that 800 chal- 
ders of ſhell lime were laſt year carried 
ten miles to the farm. A few ſuch ſpi- 
rited improvers would ſoon cover this 
country with plentiful crops of corn and 
grals, and remove the reproach of many 
fields lying waſte, and yielding nothing. 

Innume- 


\ 
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Innumerable are the trees ind: by hls 
TuxedWily: 

Better ſmall teginaings than none. Paſs 
ſing eaſtward, I obſerved three ſolitary 
heaps of lime, a feu turnip in drills, and. 


1 _ of Aer! in a kail- yard. 


Bands 00 to the higk-road, Anton 
ing to Mr Graham of Gartmore, are of a 


kindly ſoil, capable of high improvement, 


But finding nothing going on to invite my 
attention, I proceeded to Boquhan. Ge- 
neral Campbell, the proprietor has made 
great improvements on this eſtate. Every 
field is well incloſed with thriving hedges ; 
and the farm offices are complete. The ſoil 
next to the houſe is a deep loam, with a 


free bottom. Near the river Forth is a 


ſtrong coarſe clay, difficult to be ſubdued; 
and the more difficult, that it is almoſt a 
dead level, and not eaſily purged of water. 
The riſing ground on the ſouth is in ge- 
neral a free and deep ſoil, kindly to graſs. 


Ihe ſoil firſt mentioned having been com- 


pletely dreſſed, is covered with a ſward of 
rich graſs. The clay ground got a tho- 
rough ſummer fallow, and was perfectly 

| levelled. 
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levelled. The head and foot . ridges had 


been raiſed to an inconvenient height by 
the plough turning on them, which . was 
peculiarly hurtful in that ſoil, by retain- 
ing every drop of water. By the earth 
that was taken from theſe ridges, every 
hollow was raiſed to the level of the field. 
The ridges. were made ftraight, and 
rounded properly, ſo that now no water 
ſtands on the field. Lime-works are won- 
ders here, and the General ſpares it not; 
139 bolls powdered lime are .reckoned a 
proper quantity for an acre. Wheat, 
beans, and barley, are the ſucceſſive crops, 
graſs-ſeeds being ſown with the barley, 
The beans get two furrows, and the bar- 
ley three; a fine. preparation for graſs- 
ſeeds, proved to be ſo by the crop; the 
general vouches 500 ſtone of hay the firſt 
year, and 350 the ſecond year, from each 
acre. The land is then ſurrendered to 
paſture, which is not limited to any par- 
ticular time, It is the General's purpoſe 
to let his farms on leaſe to good tenants. 
The rent runs from 20 s. to 22 8. 6 d. per 
acre. I proceed to the riſing grounds on 
the ſouth. Theſe being intended for a 
ſheep 
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ſheep walk; 70: acres are now ſurrounded 
with a high ſtone wall, partly: made with 
ſtones dug in the field itſelf. It was well 


dreſſed and limed, and directly ſown with 


_ graſs-ſeeds without any corn crop. 


Turnip and cabbage have been attempt- 


ed with ſucceſs, as 'far as ſkill can go; 
but the clay ſoil is averſe; and froſt makes 


great ravages- where ſuch ſoil happens to 
be wet. 


The flock of ſheep are TP up of dif- 
' ferent kinds, What are bred in high 
ground thrive the beſt. I ſaw a proof. 
Fourteen pounds of tallow were taken out 
of a ſingle wedder that had been two ſea- 
ſons on this paſture. But the ſheep in- 


tended for this ground 1s.a mixed breed, 


between an Engliſh ram and a ſhort, but 
well made up ewe bred on heath ground. 
In this croſs breed the wool improves both 


in quantity and quality. A bull and cows | 


of the Holderneſs kind are fine; and there 
are ſome Alderny cows. 
I feel an uncommon impulſe upon me 
to mention the apartments in the houſe 
lately built by way of addition to the old 


one ; they are elegant; : uncommon in the 
form ; 
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form; the conveniencies many ** com- 
modious; the ſhrubbry and garden nicely 
done up; all forming a group highly plea- 
ſing to the beholder, and convey a ſtriking 


conviction of the General's n of 


genius and fine 8 


It is not more chan 16 years ſince Mr 


Seton began his improvements on the e- 
ſtate of Touch. The carſe part of it, far 
the richeſt part, had been wretchedly worn 
out in the hands of ignorant and indolent 
tenants; and a great track of land, natu- 
rally good, paid in rent but 6s. 8 d. per 
acre, A ſubſtantial courſe of fallow with 
160 bolls of powdered lime, wheat mea- 
ſure, on each acre, operated wonderfully ; 
wheat the firſt crop, beans the ſecond, the 
laſt barley with graſs-ſeeds. Field after 
field was done in this manner. All was 
incloſed, and the hedges are in good or- 
der. One practice he had, excellent for 
| ſoft puffy land, which was to feed his cat- 
tle on the fallow in hurdles,” which men- 
ded the ſoil conſiderably, by making it 
more firm and compact. 


He 
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He is kind to his tenants, who, follow- 
ing his example, are all how in a 3 
A field near the houſe kad dl Jaid 


poor clay on a reddiſh till bottom, holding 
water; no wonder that the ſurface was co- 
vered with ruſhes. To cure this diſtem- 
per, it was fallowed two years, the ridges 
were ſtraighted, made ſixteen feet broad, 
raiſed and rounded to a proper curve, and 
directed to the level. Before the laſt fur- 
ro was given, a compoſt of earth, lime, and 
aſhes, was laid on; the whole being a fine 
preparation for barley and graſs- ſced. Not 
a ſingle ruſh has yet appeared, nor pro- 
bably Will, W the ä be bert 
clear. -- 

I cannot ebend mentioning ſome of 
Mr Seton's tenants who have profited by 
his example ; but I ſhall do it in a word. 
Robert Colquhoun is enterpriſing, and 
keeps his farm and fences in good order. 
His diſtillery profits him in the farming 
way by feeding bullocks on the refuſe of 
it, which affords him much dung. He 
never fails to ſow his wheat in September ; 

Vor. III. X x for 
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dow in narrow flat ridges. The ſoil is a 


for all practitioners agree, that, to ſow 
wheat later on this carſe land ſeldom turns 
to account. John Whitehead and Robert 
Nielſon are both of them capital farmers, 
and give a good example to their neigh- 


bours, not only in ploughing well, but in 


| incloſing and rearing thorn hedges. + 

The little eſtate of Livylands, near St 
Ninians, was incloſed and improved by 
Mr Potter the proprietor, and laid down 


in graſs. It is now poſſeſſed by his ſon a 
minor, and let by his tutors, ſome inclo- 


ſures for 40 8. the acre, ſome for 50's. The 


tenants are confined by their leaſes to nine 


years in hay or paſture; after which three 
erops of corn are permitted, upon paying 
from L. 4 to L. 5 per acre, to be laid down 
again in graſs with proper graſs-ſeeds. It 


is indeed good carſe land; bet theſe rents 


are ien. 


The date of dovedyinds, the pebperty 
of Doctor Hay, is moſtly a dry light ſoil, 
proper. for turnip, potatoes, barley, and 
clover.” The Doctor has performed won- 
ders on his eſtate near Peebles, mentioned 
before; 
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before; but he appears not to give the 


low in the carſe was well conducted. An- 


other had got but one ploughing when I 
was there, though a clay ſoil holding wa- 


ter. But the Doctor has too much buſi- 
_ neſs to give cloſe attendance; and neglects 
will always happen, where the maſter is 
not conſtantly at the head of his own af- 
fairs. . His farm-offices and implements of 
huſbandry are in good order; for theſe 
do not require cloſe attendance, 


From Bannockburn to Torewood there is 
2 track of ſome miles, the ſoil not rich, but 
dry and light, and capable of being made 
fine paſture, The farm-houſes on it are 
mean cottages, denoting poverty within, 
Nothing can be expected from ſuch tenants, 
To find the corn crops poor, and the graſs 
ground naked, was what I expected. But 
it gave me ſurpriſe not to find a ſingle en- 
terpriſing proprietor attempting, at leaſt, 
to improve the land for his own fake. 


One thing I ſaw abundantly ridiculous. A 
large 


ſame attention to his eſtate here. The 
hedges, in particular, are not ſufficiently: 
protected from ſheep; A field under fal- 
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large incloſure in paſture, covered partly 
with whins, a part of which, about a fifth 


of the whole, was ploughed, probably in- 
tended for fallow, though the ſecond fur- 
row was not yet given. What could the peo- 
ple mean? did they not fee that this ren- 
dered the incloſure uſeleſs, by obliging the 
paſture to be herded. This leads me to 
an obſervation made by a gentleman ſeve- 
ral years ago, when travelling through 
Angus, Mearns, and Aberdeenſhire. Ma- 
ny incloſures he ' ſaw fenced with dry 
ſtones, ſome new, ſome decayed, and fome 
tumbling down; but not a gap made up, 
nor the ſlighteſt reparation on any of them. 
This ſurpriſed him, To be at the expence 
of building fences, and yet never to think 
of keeping them in repair, appeared unac- 
countable. But at laſt he diſcovered the 
cauſe ; for, upon looking back, he remem- 
bered that, in every one of theſe incloſures, 
there was corn as well as graſs. 

In the neighbourhood of Denny, ſeveral 
gentlemen have their ſeats, and a ſpirit for 
improvement ſeems to prevail. As I drew 
near Herbertſhire, the ſeat of Mr More- 
head, every thing I ſaw drew my attention, 

ot 
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a fine park patticularly, and a court of of- 
fices. But unluckily for me the gentle- 
man was from home, and his operator 
could not be found to conduct me, I could 
not, however, leave the place till I made 
ſome ſurvey. The plantations of trees 
pleaſed me highly; and there are many 
ſteep banks unfit for the plough, all fully 
planted, and the trees growing well. E- 
very ſpot of ground I ſaw had been ſmooth- 
ed, dreſſed, and was covered with good 
graſs. He has a fine ſtock of cows; two 
of them I was much pleaſed with, not 


large, but a wonderful fine carcaſe. I wag 


pleaſed with the ſheep, which are of a com- 
plete kind, the carcaſe well formed, a ſhort 
leg, yet of a large ſize, and the wool long. 
1 would not recommend this kind as fit 
for ordinary paſture ; but on this gentle- 
man's paſture, I venture to ſay none are 
more proper, 


Mr Cadell, formerly a partner of the 
Carron Company, purchaſed a muir of the 
pooreſt fort, incloſed the beſt part of it, 
gave it a complete fallow with lime and 

dung, 
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dung, and ſowed graſs ſeeds. The ver- 
dure is good; but broom, its original inha- 
bitant, will ſoon riſe, if it is not kept down 
by ſheep, or pulled up by the root when 
the ground happens to be wet. He built 
a neat houſe for himſelf on a bare ſpot, 
which was deſervedly called Hungry-hill, 
It is now highly improved, ſo as to deſerve 
its preſent name of Carron-park. Turnip 
and potatoes were the means by which the 
improvement was made, which prepared 
the ground for graſs-ſeeds. A crop of 
oats is now and then taken for a change, 
then turnip, and down again in graſs. 
The goodneſs of the crop of oatsI ſaw, on 
ground originally ſo bad, ſurpriſed me. I 
mention it chiefly to ſhow, that even the 
pooreſt ground may be ſubdued and im- 
proved by good culture. I give another 
inſtance of a large muir in the neighbour- 
hood, almoſt pure ſand, upon which many 
houſes have been built of late by men who 
gain their bread in ſerving the Carron 
Company. They begin with feuing a 
ſmall piece, ſtruggle to ſave a little money 
for building a houſe, and ſtruggle till 
more to improve their little property. No- 
thing 
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thing is too hard for induſtry and perſe- 


verance. This is one inſtance of many 


ſervices done by the Carron Company to 

this country. I know not of any other 
method for improving this barren muir, 
chat would anſwer the expence. 


Mr Dundas of Carronhall was the firſt 
in this country who put up a ſtack of hay. 
This gentleman alſo gave many other ex- 
amples of huſbandry to his tenants, who 
proſited by them, and then obtained lea- 
ſes. Mr Dundas is now withdrawing 
from extenſive improvements, to confine 
himſelf to a family farm. -The fields un- 
der graſs are well done up, and well treat- 
ed; for he goes over them all with a 
compoſt of earth, lime, and dung, and fi- 
niſhes each rotation in three or four years. 
The ſpinning of linen yarn has long 
been the practice of females in this coun- 
try. Lady Janet Dundas of Carron-hall 
gives a notable example of induſtry to all 
ranks, by an uncommon attention to im- 
prove the culture of flax, and to carry it 
through every ſtage of the manufacture. 
Her Ladyſhip honoured mie with a fight 
| of 
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of a ſet of damaſk table-linen, TY own. mas 
nufacture, made of lint raiſed on her huſ- 
band's eſtate, that would grace the King's 
table, She loves to be buſy, and is ma- 
king up ſuch ſets for preſents to her n 
ters. | | 


In the Carſe of F alkirk the crop this 
year is extraordinary. But the land is al- 
ſo extraordinary, which I preſume is the 
reaſon why the tenants continue in their 
old way, without ever thinking of doing 
better. The crops are always good, and 
they are contented. I muſt except the te- 
nants of the, barony of Grange. John 
Kincaid is one of them, a ſenſible man, 
who leads the reſt, Summer fallow is 
now his practice, with lime; he ſows wheat 

the firſt or ſecond week o September; 
10 or 12 pecks on the acre has produced 
12 or 13 bolls; he lays dung on the ſtubble 
as ſoon as the wheat is carried off; ploughs 
immediately, and gives a ſecond furrow 
in ſpring, as ſoon as the ground is dry ; 
he ſows in every third furrow beans mixed 
with about a third of peaſe, and hoes the 
intervals. Thug a great crop of corn and 
ſtraw 
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ſtraw is got, and the ground kept in fine 


order. Barley comes next in courſe, and 


then clover. Oats was the old practice, 
which are not ſown till the ground be o- 
pened from Graſs. Lord Kames has the 
merit of bringing about this' beneficial 
change, which will be an example to all 
around. This eſtate had been poſſeſſed 
by eleven tenants, ſcarce one of whom had 
ſufficiency of land to employ a ſingle 
plough, the farms running between 20 
and 3o acres, The farms are now reduced 
to ſix, which, beſides giving the tenants 
full employment, is a ſaving upon men 
and horſes of no leſs than L. 200 Sterling 
yearly, The fix. teaants,. finding them- 
ſelyes now much happier than in their 
former confined fituation, are bold enough 
to think of further improvements. At 
the ſame time, the rent is raiſed conſide- 
rably, without laying any additional bur- 
den on the tenants ; for, by their ſaving 
in men and horfes, the preſent fix tenants 
are better able to pay the preſent rent than 
what the eleven were able to ' Pay former- 
Bi | 2:11 
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A portion of à common muir having, 
upon a diviſion, fallen to the eſtate of 


Grange, Lord Kames, zealous for the Car- 


ron Company's conveniency, planted 20 
ackes of it mollly 'whh latix, being iufbre 


med by the managers of that Company, 


that the wood of that tree is even . 
to oak for waggon- ways. 

From the Carſe I went ſouthward to'the 
high grounds, and ſaw a neat houſe build- 
ing for Bailie Kid of Edinburgh. If it 
be his purpoſe” to dreſs his fields in confor- 
mity to his houſe, I'afſure him of ſucceſs, 
as the ſoil is good. A tenant in the neigh- 
bourhood is beginning to think of improve. 
ments. A few good penſe and -turnip 
prove that the ſoil is good, though little 
N have bens beſtowed on the culture. | 
3/ omi tant 10 Lt? . 
unn fu, e 5 apro emed on 
very untoward land, begin to make à fla 
gure. His, fallbwe is in good order, and 


me is ready to be laid on. His elover is a 


good crop, plantations of trees are thriving, | 


and all fenced in with a ſubſtantial ſtone 


wall. His farm reſembles the once fa- 


mous s city of Palmyra, ſituated in the midſt 
of 
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of a deſert. Mr Laurie deſerves praiſe for 
What he has done to reform the face of 
this rugged country, which muſt ſtrike e- 


very paſſenger, and for giving an exam- 
| ple to his ee; f | 


The Rev. Dr Ey, one of the mini- 
ſters of Edinburgh, is better known by his 
hiſtory of Britain on a new plan, than 
for his knowledge in agriculture ; yet his 
improvements therein, though on a ſmall 
ſcale, are well done, and worthy of imita- 
tion. They are veiled from public view; 
for the learned Doctor modeſtly pitched 
his rabernacle' in a humble valley, which 
is ſhaded, too, by his friend Commiſſion- 
er Laurie's houſe, incloſures, and planta- 
tions; but not the leſs commodious fitua- 
tion, nor leſs valuable foil, I commend 
the Doctor for his good choice of this little 
place. I recommend the improvements 
he has made on it for imitation, which, if 
carefully obſerved, will afford a leſſon. 
The houſe is ſmall, but very neat, offices 
convenient, garden fenced and well culti- 
vated ; it is plentifully ſtored with neceſ- 
Jy for a family, and yields ſome of the 

comforts 
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comforts too, which are conſiderably in- 
creaſed by productions from a ſpot of 
ground juſt adjoining, highly cultivated, 
well manured, and like a garden, in reſpect 
of the culture and clean ſtate of the ſoil, 
which yields corn, clover, and graſs abun- 
dantly. Thus we ſee the learned Doctor, 
as a faithful labourer in the * 18 
rewarded by poly. 


The eſtate of Muirſide, a name expreſ- 
ſive of the ſoil, containing 130 acres, was 
PRO 10 years ago by Dr Gibſon of 
Leith, at which time it was a bare field with- 
outa tree, and without a dike or hedge. He 
has already incloſed the whole, and ſub- 
divided it with ditch and hedge, planted 
trees, made roads, raiſed ſtones that were 
faſt in the earth, broke them, and made 
them into fences where thorns would not 
grow, Field after field was ſummer fal- 
lowed, ridges levelled and ſtraighted at 15 
feet broad, and ſo raiſed that no water can 
ſtand, The diſtance from Linlithgow of 
two miles gives acceſs'for dung from that 
place, from 18 d. to 20 d. for the load of 
a cart drawn by two horſes, Shell- lime 

is 
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is procured for 20 d. the boll, carriage in- 


cluded. Fifty bolls are allowed for each 


acre, beſide dung. Mr Gibſon boldly 


diments were very great, which are now 
removed; and by perſeverance he will, 
make a complete farm. Wheat is grow= 
ing after fallow tolerably good. But that 
grain is not proper either for the ſoil or 
climate ; and the following crops will feel 
the effects of it, The barley and oats are 
good, the peaſe not contemptible ; clover 


and graſs after barley or oats do well, and 


is the plan that ought to be purſued here. 
This farm, lying in the droving track, will 
afford a good rent for incloſed graſs, I 
ſaw in one of the fields a particular kind 
of oats, the ſeed of which came from Tar- 
tary. Time muſt inform us whether ir be 


preferable to our own ®, This cloſes my 


ſurvey of this county, in which are found 
ſeveral eminent improvers, but chiefly a- 
mong the gentlemen. This is always the 
firſt ſtep; but if gentlemen do not proceed 
to encourage good huſbandry among their 
tenants by long leaſes, premiums, &c. it 
will never become univerſal. | 

| This 


* See vol. 4. p. 93- and p. 184. 


puſhes on his improvements, The impe- 
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This county bs increaſing in population. 
Stirling, St Nirtians, Bannockburn, Falkirk, 
Carron, and many other villages, are full 
of people, whith makes wages to ſervants | 
and labourers lower than in ome; other 
counties. They have riſen,” however, a- 
dove what was paid of old. Twenty years 


ago, ſixpence per day in ſummer, and five- . 


pence in winter, | without victuals, were 


common for a day-labourer. At preſent, 


wages are advanced to 10 d. and.a.ſhilling, . 
to thoſe employed at the great canal, and 


at Carron- works, which, howeyer, is mo- 


derate, compared with many other places 
of manufacture and trade. All the wheat 
and oats raiſed in this county do not half 
maintain the inhabitants. Barley and 
beans can be ſpared to ſupply the wants 
of others. Beef and mutton give con- 
ſtantly a good price, What greater en- 
couragement can a farmer wiſh for, than 
a ready market for every thing he can 
raiſe out of the ground: 
The Carron Company is a great bleſſing 
to this county, by giving bread to thou- 
ſands, and producing a market at home e- 
qually advantageous to the farmers around, 
1 as 


\ 
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a8 if ſituated at the ports of a great town. 
The rents, accordingly, are advanced to 
40 8. 50 8. and 55 s. per acre, 

The great canal of communication be- 
tween Forth and Clyde has made money 
flow into this country, and the convenien- 
cy of export and import by water will be 
a great encouragement to agriculture. In 


that reſpect, we may reckon upon this 


county being, in 20 or 30 years, equal to 
any other county in Scotland. 

As I wiſh to leave the ſtage with a 
plaudite, I finiſh this branch of my ſurvey 
with a very ſingular fad. In the pariſh 
of Bothkennar, there are 1200 acres, 
rented at L. 3000 yearly, and that rent 
paid pointedly; yet it has not a ſingle 
manufacture in it, nor à town, nor a vil- 
lage; and the people do not exceed the 
number of 450. Wonderful ſuch fertility 
of ſoil ! I doubt whether in England ſuch 
another inſtance can be given. 


End of PART I, 
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